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SECTION V. CONSUMPTION. 
Chapter I. 

Small Number of Penons in England who live without gainful 
Employment — Consequent great Means for Enjoyment and for 
Accumulation of Capital — Unequal Division of the Products 
of Labour — Growing Improvement in this respect— Increase of 
Luxuries and Elegancies, and consequent general Refinement of 
Manners — Improvement in Dwellings of Middle Classes seldom 
extended to the Houses of Artisans and Labourers — Exception in 
thb respect of Sheffield. 

In every community the power of consuming must be 
measured and controlled by the power of producing. The 
extraordinary degree of producing power which exists in 
this kingdom has been shown in the second Section of 
this work. Not only is the proportion of persons in the 
community who pass their lives in active industry, labour- 
ing with their hands or their heads, greater in this than 
in almost every other well-peopled country in Europe, 
but the amount of skilled labour performed in a given 
time by any given number of our countrymen is com- 
monly greater than that accomplished by the like number 
of any other people in Europe. To this circumstance it 
is in great part owing, that, with a higher rate of daily 
wages paid for fewer hours of toil than are required in 
other countries, our manufacturers have been able, under 
otherwise adverse circumstances, to maintain the superi- 
ority over their rivals. Many of those rivals, both in France 
and in Germany, have contrived to possess themselves of 
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2 CONSUMPTION. [sec. V. 

our best machines, notwithstanding the legal prohibition 
to their exportation ; but having hitherto been unable to 
embue their workmen with the degree of energy and skill 
by which the English artisan is distinguished, are in 
general unable to compete with us in any but the com- 
monest kinds of fabrics. 

The proportion of persons in the United Kingdom who 
pass their time without applying to any gainful occupa- 
tion is quite inconsiderable. Of 5,812,276 males, twenty 
years of age and upwards, living at the time of the 
census of 1831, there were said to be engaged in some 
calling or profession 5,466,182, as under: — 

In Agriculture 2,470,111 

In Trade and Manufactures 1,888,768 

In Labour, not Agricultural 698,588 

In Domestic Service 132,811 

As Bankers, Clergymen, Professional Men, &c. 275,904 

thus leaving unemployed only 346,094, or rather leas 
than six per cent, of the whole^ which, assuming that the 
proportionate number at each age continued the same in 
1831 that it was found to be in 1821, is not quite a 
quarter per cent, beyond the number living in 1831 who 
were 70 years of age and upwards. It is probable that 
this number of unemployed persons is somewhat under- 
stated, and that noblemen and gentlemen residing upon 
their estates, many of whom intrust to agents everything 
connected with business employment, are reckoned among 
the number of those engaged in agriculture ; but if it be 
the case, it cannot very greatly alter the calculation. 

Where so large a proportion of persons apply them- 
selves to productive labour with so many natural and 
acquired advantages as are oflfered in this country, the 
sum of human enjoyment, so far as the same can be saM 
to depend upon the possession of the necessaries, conve- 
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niences, and luxuries of life, must needs be verjr great, 
since the whole of what they produce beyond what is 
wanted to replace the capital expended in that production, 
must be either consumed by them or added to the capital 
of the country, and in this way will be made to iocrease 
the power of production in future years. 

In the dinsion among the people of the produce of the 
national industry, a great amount of inequality is no doubt 
observable, — an amount greater, perhaps, than is alto- 
gether consistent with the degree of perfection to which 
human institutions may at some time be brotj^ht : but 
there is reason to believe that, great as this inequality now 
is, it was in former times much greater ; and that hereafter, 
when the accumulation of capital will probably still ^irdier 
than at present exceed the increase of population, the divi- 
sion must necessarily become more equal ; the rich and 
powerful will in such case still have made additions to the 
sum of their enjoyments, but the labourers will have added 
in a still greater degree to their means of comfortable sub* 
sistence. Whether, in any country, and at any given time, 
the accumulation of capital proceeds in a quicker ratio 
•than the increase of population, is a question hardly 
capable of being decided by direct proof. It has been 
argued, by high authorities, that there is under all cun- 
cumstances a tendency in population to press upon the 
means of subsistence. If, however, we look back to the 
condition of the mass of the people as it existed in this 
country, even so recently as the beginning of the present 
century, and then look around us at the indications <^ 
greater comfort and respectability that meet us on every 
side, it is hardly possiUe to doubt that here, in En^^ttod 
at least, the dements of sockl improvement have been 
successfully at work, and that they have been and are 
producing an increased amount of comfort to the great 
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bulk of the people. This improvement is by no means 
confined to those who are called, by a somewhat arbitrary 
distinction, the working classes, but is enjoyed in some 
degree or other by tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers — in 
short, by every class of men whose personal and family 
comforts admitted of material increase. Higher in the 
scale of society, the same cause has been productive of 
increase of luxury, of increased encouragement to science, 
literature, and the fine arts, and of additions to the ele- 
gancies of life, the indulgence in which has acted upon 
the condition of the less-favoured classes directly by 
means of the additional employment it has caused, and 
indirectly also by reason of the general refinement in 
manners which has thus been brought about. 

In nothing is the improvement here mentioned more 
apparent than in the condition of the dwellings of the 
middle classes. As one instance, it is not necessary to 
go back much beyond half a century to arrive at the 
time when prosperous shopkeepers in the leading thorough- 
fares of London were without that now necessary article 
of furniture, a carpet, in their ordinary sitting-rooms : 
luxury in this particular seldom went further with them 
than a well-scoured floor strewn with sand, and the fur- 
niture of the apartments was by no means inconsistent 
with this primitive, and, as we should now say, comfort- 
leas, state of things. In the same houses we now see, 
not carpets merely, but many articles of furniture which 
were formerly in use only among the nobility and gentry: 
the walls are covered with paintings or engravings, and 
the apartments contain evidences that some among the 
inmates cultivate one or more of those elegant accom- 
plishments which tend so delightfully to refine the minds 
of individuals, and to sweeten the intercourse of families. 

The improvement here noticed has not hitherto been 
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extended in an equal degree to the dwellings of the 
working classes. These, especially in large towns, are 
still for the most part comfortless, and even unwhole- 
some, ill furnished and ill kept, betraying a lamentable 
want of self-respect in their inmates, with a d^ee of 
recklessness that speaks unfavourably for their moral 
progress. The inquiries that have of late been made on 
this subject by the Manchester Statistical Society and 
the Central Society of Education have brought to light 
an amount of debasement which is truly appalling, while 
they have served to indicate the means through which 
•the evil, may be remedied, without even calling for any 
pecuniary sacrifice on the part of those who may apply 
themselves to the good work. It is worthy of remark, 
that this comfortless condition of the dwellings of the 
poor is not seen in all localities. In some places where 
no other appearances in the state of society would seem 
to indicate it, there is to be found an extraordinary degree 
of respectability in this particular. The town of Shef- 
field, for instance, contains a large manufacturing popu- 
lation, who are by no means remarkable for orderly con* 
duct. The town itself is ill built and dirty, beyond the 
usual condition of English towns, but it is the custom for 
each family among the labouring population to occupy a 
separate dwelling, the rooms in which are furnished in a 
very comfortable manner, the floors are carpeted, and 
the tables are usually of mahogany ; chests of drawers of 
the same material are commonly seen, and so in most 
cases is a clock also, the possession of which article of 
furniture has often been pointed out as the certain indica- 
tion of prosperity and of personal respectability on the part 
of the working man. It would be difficult to account 
for this favourable peculiarity in the town of Sheffield, 
which, in this respect, offers a strong contrast to other 
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If these examples were extensively followed, we should 
have little cause to fear lest the increasing numhers of 
the people should bring with them increasing cares to the 
working classes. Labour is the agent which in every 
country provides all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life which are consumed, and '' according as this pro- 
duce, or what is purchased with it, bears a greater or 
smaller proportion to the number of those who are to 
consume it, so will the nation be better or worse supplied 
with all the necessaries and conveniences for which it 
has occasion."* 

The fact, the existence of which is shown in various 
ways in these pages, that the people at large have of late 
years, notwithstanding some occasional checks, obtained 
in England a continually increasing command of the 
necessaries of life, is proof sufficient that the amount of 
their individual industry must be greater, or, what is the 
same thing in effect, must be more skilfully applied than 
it formerly was when their numbers were not so great, 
and when, according to the popular (but ill-founded) 
belief, it must have been easier than it now is for each 
individual to provide for his comfortable subsistence. 

consideration for the physical and moral well-being of his workpeople 
was cited as an example well deserving imitation in other localities. 
This circumstance is mentioned here not with the view of compli- 
mentmg a gentleman, the good qualities of whose heart are already 
well known and highly appreciated, but in order to adduce in support 
of the opinion above expressed the testimony of Mr. Ashton, who eik^ 
deavoured to repudiate all claim to merit on that ground, by declaring 
that for every shilling of money he had laid out in providing com- 
fortable and respectable dwellings for his workpeople, and furnishing 
them with conveniences, he receives a very liberal interest. 

* Smith's * Wealth of Nations.' Introductory Chapter. 
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Houses. — ^The number of houses ia a district will usually 
bear the same relative propoition to the number of its 
inhabitants at one period that it has borne at another. 
In different countries, and even in different divisions of 
the sttme country, we find a wide disagreement between 
the Bveiege numbers of persons inhabiting each house; 
but custom does not in this respect undergo much, if 
any, variatico in the same locality, even in a long courte 
of years, so that a statement of the number of inhabited 
houses existing at different periods in any locality would 
be found very nearly in agreement with tbe progressive 
numbers of the people. 

The average number of inhabitants to a bouse in 
England and in the county of Middlesex respectively, at 
each of the periods of enumeration in the present century, 
will sufficiently illustrate this fact. 

Average number of inhabitants to a bouse — 
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! respectively, waa cWged upon the following 
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49-98 51-44 
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31-03 


30-98 29-48 


: £40 Rental. . . 19- 


I9'77 


19-44 19-08 



le annual rental of these houses, as rated for the duty. 

Put ObL Vrt Onl. 
813 £8,495,803 

821 9,414,430 increaM 10-81 « 0-90 peroiuium. 

831 13,351,573 „ 31-20 or 3-13 

833 12,603,912 „ 2-04 or 1-03 „ 

lie number of exemptions from this duty has always 
very considerable. Farm-houaeB, and cottages in- 
:ed by labouring men, form part of those exemptions, 
ious to 1825 the tax applied to houses of no greater 
al value than 5^., but since that year the lowest 
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ber of houses between 5/. and 10/. annual valuej 
led with duty in each of the years 1812 and 1821 
ittively, was 121,009 and 130,859. The total 
ber of inhabited houses in England in 1801 and 
,aDdin England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 1821, 
.and 1841, were— 
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27,411,874 


1,454,834,137 


,588,020,952 


42,267,633 


1,611,288,585 


,677,811,134 


47,831,599 


1,723,633,733 


,423,794,267 


38,463,308 


1,462,257,575 



increase observuble in the later years is, no 
n great part to the increaseof manufactories, 
ntly to the construction of railroads and 
works, which have been carried on to a far 
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Male Servants. Number kept in different Years — ^Expenditure 
thus occasioned — Number of Female Servants, and Expense of 
maintaining them, in 1831 — Number of Servants kept in Ireland, 
and Cost of their Maintenance. Carriages. Number kept in 
different Years — Rate of Increase — Number let for Hire — ^Expen- 
diture under these Heads. Horses. Number charged with Duty 
in 1838 — For Pleasure — For Trade — Number exempt from Duty. 
Gold and Silver Plate. Quantities made during the War, and 
since — ^Improvement in Quality of Plated Goods a probable 
Cause of the lessened Use of Silver Articles. 

Servants, — The number of persons assessed for keeping 
male domestic servants in 1812, 1821, 1831, and 1840, 
respectively, was — 

1812 1821 1831 1840 









No. of 


Naof 


No. of 


No. of 








Servants. 


Servants. 


Servants. 


Servants. 


Persons keeping 1 servant . 


37,339 


39,673 


50,938 


55,038 


}} 


2 servants . 


13,032 


13,258 


16,125 


17,452 


jj 


3 


>j 


10,098 


9,231 


10,257 


11,395 


» 


4 


» 


6,776 


6,604 


6,735 


7,046 


» 


5 


J? 


4,625 


4,390 


4,164 


4,590 


» 


6 


J? 


3,174 


2,904 


3,060 


3,232 


?> 


7 


5> 


2)310 


1,960 


2)004 


2,268 


5J 


8 


J> 


1,528 


1,528 


1,721 


1,697 


J) 


9 


>J 


1,287 


1,053 


988 


997 


» 


10 


>J 


980 


700 


738 


811 


W 


11 & 


upwards 


4,944 


4,456 


5,078 


5,288 



86,093 85,757 101,808 109,814 

The most striking fact exhibited by these numbers is 
the actual decrease in the number assessed in 1821 as 
compared with the number in 1812. Had the number 
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kept pace with the increase iu population, it would have 
amounted in 1821 to 96,966, or 13 per cent, beyond the 
actual number. This deficiency there is* every reason to 
attribute to the exhaustion consequent upon the latter 
years of the war, and the increased expense of living 
during the greater part of that interval, which much 
discouraged the keeping up of large establishments. 
During the following decennary period, the country had 
recovered in a great degree from the state of things just 
described ; and we find that the number of male servants 
was increased by 16,051, or 18*71 per cent. In 1840, 
the last year for which the returns have been made, the 
number was further increased by 8006, — ^which is less 
than two-thirds what it should have been to keep pace 
with the increase of population. In 1835 the number 
exceeded that in 1836 by 2160 servants, and exhibited 
a progress since 1831 exactly commensurate with that 
of the population. For the falling off between 1835 and 
1836 it is not possible to assign any reasonable cause. 

It is probably below the actual cost if we estimate the 
expense attending the keeping of male servants, includ- 
ing wages, liveries, and maintenance, at 60/. per annum 
for each. Colonel Sykes, in an estimate presented by 
him to the Statistical Society of London, and published 
in its transactions, assumes that the expense is 70Z. per 
annum for each. At the more moderate rate of 60/., the 
annual amount thus expended in Great Britain in the 

different years already given was : — 

1812 £5,165,580 

1821 5,145,420 

1831 6,108,480 

1836 6,343,140 

1839 6,598,680 

1840 6,588,840 

If to the expenditure of 1831 (the only year in which 
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the retunis euable us to do bo) we add the probable 
expenee of maiDtaming 610,491 female lerrants — the 
number then ftccertained to be kept in Greftt Britain, 
averaging the espenae of each for board and wages at 
3U. per annum, it will appear that the eKpense in- 
curred for domestic servants in that year was altogether 
29,575,665/. 

The tax on servants does not apply to Ireland, where, 
probably fur that reason, the proportion to the whole 
population of male servants kept is much greater than in 
Great Britain, as appeared at the census of 1831. The 
number of domestic servants then found in Ireland was — 

Moles 93,712 

Femalei 253,154 

If, in consideration of the more moderate expense of 
living in that part of the kingdom, we assume that it 
costs 45i. to keep a man-servant and 251. to keep a 
woman-servant, we have a further yearly expenditure 
Under this head of 10,112,165/-, making the charge 
throughout the United Kingdom amount to 40,341,830/. 

Carriages. — ^Thenumberof carriages with four wheels 
d ill the years above mentioned was — 

1813 1S3] 1831 1840 



PersDiu beeping 1 caniuge . . 13,860 13,897 18,4^0 



10,596 17,5S3 24,880 27,19* 
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The increased use of carriages with four wheels between 
1812 and 1821 was no more than 959, or 5 * 71 per cent, 
being less than one-half the proportionate increase of 
population : the number was increased in the next ten 
years by 7331, or 411 per cent., being nearly three times 
as great as the increased numbers of the people. 
Between 1831 and 1840 there has been a further in- 
crease of 2308 carriages, or at the rate of nearly 10 per 
cent., while the increase to the population was 11-^ per 
cent In the eighteen years between 1821 and 1840 
the use of carriages with four wheels has increased very 
nearly 56 per cent., or in a ratio very nearly double that 
of the increase of the people. 

The increased use of carriages with two wheels has 
been eyen more striking than this, as appears from the 
following figures :— 

Number of 
Two-wheel Camag«t. 

1812 27,286 

1821 30,743 

1831 49,331 

1839 44,379 

1840 42^732 . 

The increase between 1812 and 1821 was 12*67 per cent. 
„ „ 1821 and 1831 was 60 '46 „ 

During the next eight years there has been a dimi- 
nution of 10 per cent., which still leaves an increase from 
1812 of 62*64 per cent. The recent decrease is, in all 
probability, partly the result of improvements in hired 
carriages, the number of which in 1831 was 20,196, and 
in 1836 had increased to 33,070, or 63f per cent The 
number of carriages let for hire in 1812 was 5544, and 
in 1821 only 5480. 

The progress made in these several years in the use of 
all these descriptions of carriages has been as follows : — 
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uu 1831 1S31 isae 



WiOi four wWb 10,596 17,593 21,886 2«,8«1 37,1M 

„ two «hMk 37,380 30,743 49,331 45,343 42,733 

Let for hire . . 9,344 3,480 20,1»6 31,937 34,MO 

49,436 93,778 94,413 104,040 104,476 

It is awumed by Colonel Sykea, in the estimate 
ilready noticed, that the expense attending ever; four- 
irbeeled private carriage is about 250/. per annum, in 
irhich sum. he includes tlie wages and maintenance of 
lervants, which he has put down at 70/. for each; but 
IB there must he at least two serrantB kept — a coach- 
man and a groom or footman for each carriage — this 
would reduce the charge to 110^ per annum for the 
wear and tear of the carriage and harness and the keep 
of the horsee, with various accessory charges, which sum 
is probably much within the average charge. It may 
be fairly assumed, that, taking the four-wheeled and two- 
wheeled carriages together, the average expense is not 
below 100/. per annum for each ; and if we add to these 
the same rate for the earnings of each carriage let for 
hire, we shall have an annual expenditure under this 
head in Great Britain in each of the above years as 
follows ; — 

1812 £4,943,600 

1831 5,377,800 

1831 9,441,300 

1836 10,404,000 

1840 10,447,600 

/fortes.— -Owing to the many alterations that have 
been made since 1814 in the duties chargeable in respect of 
horses kept for pleasure, it is hardly possible to compare 
the numbers bo kept at different periods. As regards 
horses kept for some purposes of business, the duty has 
been repealed, either wholly or partially, while in other 
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classes of employment a great number have, upon some 
pretext or other, been e:?empted from payment of duty. 
As respects most of the classes thus favoured, the num- 
bers were not distinguished at the time when the duties 
were chargeable, and it isf therefore not possible to ascer- 
tain from the returns of the Tax Office the number of 
horses kept for pleasure' or recreation at diflferent 
periods, nor the degree in which their use has been 
influenced by the imposition, or modification, or removal 
of the tax, and there is not any other channel of infor- 
mation on the subject open to us. 

The number of horses used for riding or drawing 
carriages charged with duty in 1838 and 1840 was — 

1838 1840 



Persons keeping 1 hone 


89,940 


89,319 


» 


2 horses 


^3,333 


34,671 


99 


3 „ 


11,707 


11,770 


J> 


4 ,, 


6,168 


6,356 


99 


5 « 


3,111 


3,276 


J> 


6 „ 


2,153 


2,245 


» 


7to8 


2,392 


2,280 


5J 


9 „ 


595 


613 


>J 


10 to 12 


1,267 


1,253 


» 


13 to 16 


782 


853 


J5 


17 „ 


107 


49 


W 


18 „ 


108 


162 


» 


19 „ 


89 


96 


W 


20 & upwards 


1,221 


1,343 



152,973 154,286 

There were, besides the above, duties charged on — 

1838 1840 

Horses let to hire 2,201 2,179 

Race-horses 1,119 1,095 

Horses for riding, or drawing carriages, 

not exceeding 13 hands high . . . 22,456 22,594 
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Honei riJden bj fannen' bailiffi . . 69 S5 

„ bnlcbcra .... 1,3S9 4,419 

Draught bonei uwd ia tnde . . . 123,813 133,341 

„ males 314 381 

136,391 103,D6S 
Exemptions from duty on hones were claimed in tlie 
Burnt years as followB : — 



Kqit by faimen lenllng leti than £500 



Uted solely for husbandry .... 387,211 392,7*? 
Subject to July in other fonji*; vit, a* 

employed in itage-coachea, hackney- 

coechei, and poat-chaiK> .... 27,100 21,710 

Penons Krrii^ in ToliiDteer coipa . . 13,164 11,677 

Exempted on othei grounds .... 59,373 60,849 

639,483 939,891 

Gold and Silver Plale.~-It might be thought that the 
quantity of gold and silver plate manufactured for use at 
different periods would afford a good measure of the pros- 
perity of the country ; and, judging from the facts already 
brought forward, as well as from the observation of what is 
passing around ua, we might have supposed that during the 
last quarter of a century there must have been a marked 
iucreaEe in thia employment of the precious metals in this 
kingdom. It is certain that during that interval the 
use of many utensils made of silver has been adopted by 
a much more numerous class of society than before, a 
remark which will be sufficiently corroborated by the 
fact that within that period it has first been customary to 
find silver forks at the tables of the generality of taverns. 
Before the termination of the war in 1815 this article of 
domestic convenience was uniformly made of steel, except 
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amoDg families id decidedly easy circumstaoceB, or in the 
first-rate taferns ; whereas at present there is hardly a 
family to be fouod above the rank of artisans whose table 
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80 acting nere prudent overmuch, and, judging from the 
course which evenlfl have aiuce taken, such an opinion 
appears well founded ; but any one who can recall to his 
recollecljon the dismal aspect then offered by the political 
horizon — when every power in Europe waa leagued 
against us, and the ueceeaary expenditure of the country 
was carried forward upon a tcale which it would have 
been altogether impossible to have continued for even a 
few years longer — will hesitate before he pronounces 
such a precaution unwise. Even when the ambitiona 
designs-of Napoleon had detached from him and con- 
verted into enemies the allies who bad pursued with him 
the object of destroying the power and resources of Eng- 
land, there came no intermissioii of efforts and sacrifice* 
on our part, but, on the contrary, every ally tjiat we 
gained in the field helped still further to exhaust our 
financial means. Let us suppose that the battle of 
Waterloo had been lost, or even that it had been less 
decisive in its results, could the public expenditure have 
been continued on anything like the scale of preceding 
years, while at the same time faith had been kept with 
the public creditors? Under such circumstance* he 
would have been looked upon as a man of forethought 
and wisdom who should have provided himself with a 
species of convertible property that was independent of 
the stability of public credit ; and as it is well known that 
many persons did at that time entertain very gloomy 
Ibrebodings as to the future condition of this country, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that some would be led to 
the precautionary course that has been here suggested. 

There was at the same time another circumstance in 
operation altogether opposite to, but not incompatible 
with, what has been stated, and which probably led to 
the same desire of investing money in the purchase of 
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gold and silver plate. The gains of perwns engaged, 
either aa ownen or tenants, in the cultivation of the soil, 
had been out of all proportion great, and that for a 
length of time which gave an appearance of permanency 
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be thought sufficient to account for the f&ct exhibited by 
the following table of the comparative decline experienced 
in this branch of consumption. The years 1824 and 
1825 are well remembered as years of great commercial 
excitement and apparent ptoaperity, and it is curious to 
observe the degree in which that excitement acted 'in 
promoting the desire of poaseaaing gold and silver 
utensils. The increased quantity retained for home 
use in the year 1825, as compared with 1823, was equal 
to 29 per cent, on gold and 50 per cent, on silver plate : 
the difference in favour of 1825, as compared with 1824, 
was 10 per cent, on gold and 24 per cent, on silver 
plate. 

During the five years from 1836 to 1840, the quantity 
retained (or use, of both gold and silver articles, has in- 
creased. Those made of gold are now even greater in 
quantity than the average of the latter years of the war; 
but the increase is yet not nearly equal to the increase 
of population. The quantity of silver plate is still below 
the average of the yeara 1807 to 18J4. This fact of the 
greater comparative increase of gold as compared with 
silver plate, viewed in connexion with the increasing 
number of persons who keep a great number of carriages 
and servants, would aeem to confirm the belief of the 
tendency of wealth to accumulate in large maBses. 
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nbiiatd for Home Uw, in each Year, from 9th Januur, ISIW, to 
athJanuaiy, 1S41. 


Ynr 


Dmrpddon 


Dn.bHktllHVdol. 


Rcuiud 


G-d. S,l.„. 


G.M * aavr. 


GoW. 8U«t. 



Chaptbr IV. 

Food. Wint of Infbrmatioii cracaning tlie Qnintity conramed of 
chief Article) of Homan Snbaiftencc — EtiI* loulting fimu thii 
I(iionnco — Heuu employed for ucertuning the Fcodnca of Ibe 
Soilin Belgium. Sdoak. Quantity dnuuined at varioiu Peiiodi 
in England and Inland, and RcTenoe diemin — Comumption 
caaily affected by Prica— DlnuDUbed Shipmenta Aom BritiA 
Coloniei — Neceaaitj fi» mlargii^ the Hnket of Sapply — Cart to 
tbe Nation of the Protseting Duly, and cofueqaent Lou In Ibe 
Reraiue. Cotita. Quantiliei conmnned— Effect of Reduction 
of Dutiea — Ccauamptim checked by Pmtective Datiei — Coolii- 
vinee foi leaemng their Aiuounl. Tea. Qnantitiei coniumed — 
PaM Uirtory of the Tea Tiade, and ESect of Dntiea upon Con- 
nimptian. Halt. Comumption at Taiioni period* — Checked by 
Dutiei and by Monopoly of Hmne-giower» of Barley. Smire. 
Connimplioii of Home-made Spirits — Temperance Movemenia in 
Ireland — Foieign and Colonial Spiiiti coniumed — Excenie 
Dutiei, and ihtii Comequencei. Wine. Quontitiea couumed 
— Rale> of Duty— Coniuniptiin of Wine in France. Bbbb. 
Qoantity conaumed, aod Produce of Duty. 

Tbbrb are no means provided by which the consump- 
tion of the prime neceBsaries of life in thiB country can 
be traced at different periods. It is only with respect to 
those few ait^cleB of native production which have been 
subjected to the payment of duties that any provision has 
ever been made for ascertaining their quantity ; and as 
the chief articles of food and clothing, when of native 
productbn, have never been directly taxed in England, 
we have always been ignorant in this respect regarding 
the quantities produced. 

The want of this information has been found greatly 
inconvenient, both by statesmen and by writers on 
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sofajectt of aoetal economy, the ImUer of whom hate fre* 
qaentlj htd reoonrse to the expedieirt of computatkMM 
finuided oa insofficieiit data, and which have therefore 
gmn an nnsati afiict ory character to their writings. In 
esdmadng the growth of wheat m EngUnd, it has not 
heen pontible to assume as data the hreadth of land 
approptriated to its cultivation, and tlie average produce 
of the land per acre, both those elements of the com- 
putation being unknown ; but the number of the con- 
sumers being known, Uie average consumption of each 
individual has been assumed, and the total quantity con- 
sumed has been tiience deduced. This average con- 
sumption has been variously estimated by different 
writers at from six to eight bushels during the year, 
exhibiting a difference of one-third in their calculations. 
The populatran of England and Waks is probably at this 
thne (1842) 16,000,000, and the difference in the pro- 
vision needed, according as the consumption equals one 
or other of the quantities named, would be 4,000,000 
quarters per annum. In former times a still further 
degree of uncertainty attended the estimate, from the 
fact of a considerable, but unascertained, proportion of 
the people not being habitual consumers of wheaten 
bread. Unless in years of scarcity, no part of the inha- 
bitants of England, except perhaps in the extreme north, 
and there only partially, have now recourse to rye or 
barley bread, but a great and increasing number are in 
a great measure fed upon potatoes, and it must be 
evident that any computation which assumes an average 
quantity in a case liable to so many disturbing influences, 
can be at best only vague and unsatisfiictory. 

The importance of knowing accurately the provision 
made for the sustenance of the people is surely not less 
than that of knowing the yearly produce of some of the 

c2 
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such a course, and, on the other hand, it must he quite 
unnecessary to explain the kind and degree of advantage 
which the country generally, and which they especially, 
would derive from the possession of accurate details on 
the subject. The high prices to which com advanced 
towards the end of 1838 were of but little advantage to the 
growers, who had for the most part already brought their 
stocks to market, in ignorance of the facts which afterwards 
became apparent ; so that the benefit of the rise was almost 
wholly engrossed by the importers of foreign grain, which 
would certainly not have been the case if any accurate esti- 
mate of the crop of 1837 could have been made. 

In Belgium every kind of information connected 
with the production of the kingdom is obtained with 
considerable accuracy, by means of a body of gentle- 
men (usually proprietors) residing in different localities, 
and who are elected in the respective provinces, for 
purposes of local government, by the same persons that 
elect deputies to the legislative chamber. The functions 
of the persons thus elected are in many respects similar 
to those of justices of the peace in English counties. 
Having local knowledge concerning the condition and 
circumstances of the several communes in their districts, 
they are enabled readily to prevent or to detect errors in 
the returns made by the several farmers or occupiers, and 
there is therefore every reason to place a considerable 
degree of reliance upon the accuracy of the result. This 
result is annually presented by them in a detailed report, 
which is printed under the authority of the governor of 
the province, and is open to the use of every one of the 
inhabitants. It has never been pretended that any im- 
proper advantage has been taken of the knowledge thus 
acquired ; and if this can be said of Belgium, where the 
members of the legislative chambers have not by any 
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me«tit 80 grest nor so dnred an interest in the landed 
property of the kingdom aa ie poeaeated by the members 
of our two houses of Parliament, ^re cannot snr^ be 
any reason to dread lest injury should tlras be oceasioned 
in England. The information which it appears to be so 
desirable to obtain with reference to the whole kingdom, 
is already procurable wi^ the greatest facility, with 
regard to each individnal farm, by any person having a 
sufficient interest to incite him to the task. The land- 
lord, who is interested in extracting a due proportion of 
the produce of a farm in the name of rent, cannot find 
much difficulty in correctly estimating that produce. A 
similar facility attends the operation both of the tithe- 
proctor and of the officers of the parish. The information 
is therefore already procurable by every one who can 
turn it to the disadvantage of the farmer ; and all diat is 
wanted is to extend it, so that the farmer himself, as well 
as the nation at large, may be enabled to profit from it 
If the members of our two houses of Parliament belonged 
exclusively to the mercantile and manufacturing classes, 
there might be some appearance of prudence in conceal- 
ment on the part of the agriculturists, but in the actual 
state of things, when, with scarcely an exception, every 
member of the Honse of Lords draws his revenue from 
land, and an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Clommons are similarly circumstanced, it is quite absurd 
to suppose that any measures inimical to the interests of 
those who possess or occupy the soil would be attempted 
by them. 

The impossibility of estimating correctly the consump- 
tion of the country in the common kinds of food does not 
extend to many other articles of use. These are for the 
most part imported from foreign countries, while some, 
which are of home production, are aubjected to excise 
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r^^latioDB, axid their quantities are thus made known. 
In order to trace the power of consumption at diiferent 
periods in this kingdom, it will suffice to select a hw of 
the more important artides in these two classes. The 
five years selected for the purpose of making this com- 
parative statement are those in which the census was 
tiyten. Owing to the defioiencj of information upon 
which reliance can be placed with regard to the popula- 
tion of Ireland previous to 1821, it will not be possible 
in all cases to embrace that part of the kingdom in the 
calculations. 

Sugar. — The parliamentary returns relative to this 
article of consumption do not* correctly indicate the quan- 
tity that is retained for use within the kingdom. It is 
the practice in the annual statements prepared at the 
Custom-house, to consider every ton of refined sugar that 
is exported to be equal to, and to represent 34 cwts. of 
raw sugar ; and this larger weight is deducted in respect 
of each ton so exported, from the quantity upon which 
duty is paid, in order to arrive at the quantity actually 
used. This proceeding involves a great and palpable 
error, through which the apparent home consumption is 
made to vary according to the amount of the exports of 
refined sugar. The actual loss through waste in the 
operation of refining does not ever amount to more than 
5 per cent., and seldom reaches that rate: it would 
therefore be more correct to consider a ton of refined 
sugar to represent 21 cwts. of the unrefined material, and 
this course has been adopted in the following computa- 
tions. Tlie statement would be incomplete if molasses, 
which is sugar in a liquid form combined with water, 
were not included. The proportion which this should 
bear to sugar in a crys^line state has been assumed on 
the average to be as 9 to 24, the duty being imposed on 
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the two descriptioDB in that ratio. The quantity of mo- 
lasses upon which duty was paid in 1811 is therefore 
added, considering 24 cwts. to he equal to 9 cwts. of crys- 
talline sugar. Through the prohibition to employ grain 
in the distilleries, and the consequent substitution of sugar, 
its use was greatly increased in 1811. The quantity 
thus employed in that year appears to have been 
544,192 cwts., thus reducing its aggregate consumption 
in the saccharine form to 2,748,129 cwts., and the pro- 
portion used by each individual to 24 lbs. 9 ozs. 



Great Britain. 

Quantity cleared for ooiuamption. vis. 

Sugar cwts. 

MblaMet .... >, 

Total, as if sugar . . „ 

Refined sugar exported iu the 
|»oportionof21 forSO . . „ 

Quantity remuning for con- 
sumption .••.«• ,, 

Rate of duty percwt 

Population 

Consumption of each indivi- 
dual 

Irki^and. 

Quantity of sugar retained for 
consumption ..... cwts. 

Rate of duty ...... per cw^t 

Population . . 

Consumption of each indivi- 
dual ......... 



1801 


1811 


3^41,496 


3,398.367 

• • 


3^1.496 


3.398.367 


350.639 


106,046 


2.990.8S7 

20<. 
10.942,646 


3.292.321 

27s. 
12,596,803 


30 lb. 9ioz. 


291b. 4ioz. 



1S21 



3J28,026 
21,428 



3.149.454 



677.708 

2.471.746 

27*. 
14.391.681 

19 lb. 3i ox. 



Average of 
Three Years 

ended 
25Mar.lS0O. 



Average of 
Three Years 
k ended 
5 Jan. 1810. 



S98,069 

17f . ed. 

5.395.456 

61b. 3 oz. 



420X)93 
27f. 
5.950.917 

71b.l4ioz. 



1821. 



380.608. 
27*. 
6301,827 

6Ib. 4ioz. 



Owing to the regulation of the year 1826, by which 
the trading intercourse between Great Britain and Ire- 
land was placed on the footing of a coasting trade, it be- 
came impossible thereafter to state the consumption of 
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sugar in the several divisions of the kingdom. The raw 
sugar used in Ireland is for the most part imported 
direct from the places of production ; but refined sugar 
is wholly supplied to Ireland from Great Britain, and 
no account of the quantity is kept by the Custom-house 
officers. 

While it is necessary to raise any considerable revenue, 
and so long as it shall be thought advisable to do so 
by means of indirect taxation, it would be difficult to 
point out any better fitted for the purpose than sugar. 
Without being one of the absolute necessaries of life, 
long habit has in this country led almost every class to 
the almost daily use of it, so that there is no people in 
Europe by whom it is consumed to anything like the 
same extent. It is besides, from its bulk, in proportion 
to its value, not likely to be clandestinely imported. If 
it were attempted to subject it to such a rate of duty as 
would convert it into an object of temptation to the 
smuggler, the legitimate consumption would fall off to 
such a degree as would render the attempt on the part of 
the government altogether abortive. The action of the 
smuggler, which, with regard to many articles — such as 
tobacco and spirits — ^may be considered as forming the 
natural limit to taxation, affords therefore no criterion in 
the case of sugar, but we may find in the foregoing com- 
putations a sufficiently significant indication that the 
rate of duty, although now somewhat lower than it was 
during the war, is still too high ; and that by making a 
great reduction in that rate we may, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, so increase the consumption as not merely 
to give an impulse to trade, but also to increase the 
revenue. Confining the inquiry to Great Britain, it ap- 
pears that if we take population as an element in the 

c3 
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compnUtioD, the revenue did not gain by dte increiBed 
TMes impowd in !805 : — 
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Tear. 



taKeo lor |»^ _ ^^^^ n«^^ **• ••*" 
OMMunptioB. v"""«"rMw». '^— •*« pinrtoa. 



1830 
1831 

1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



cwts. 
4,147,8dO 
4,333,500 
3,974,637 
3,780,138 
4,013,919 
4,116,153 
3,676,496 
4,137,446 
4,089,453 
3,838,637 
3,606,038 
4,057,638 



cwtf. 
136,595 
130^734 
313,508 
341,457 
190,493 
333,439 
346,405 
333,007 
197,339 
199,987 
158,673 
150,696 



cwU. 
4,373,945 
4,364,343 
4,187,135 
4,031,595 
4,154,411 
4,431,145 
3,933,901 
4,349,053 
4,418,334 
4,171,938 
3,764,710 
4,308,334 



35 0| 

33 8 

38 8J 

39 7^ 

39 ^ 

33 9} 

40 9 

34 5 
33 7 
39 H 
48 7} 
38 3i 



ItM. 

19-94 
30-11 
19-00 
17 '99 
18*31 
19-31 
16*58 
18*38 
18-43 
17*16 
15-38 
17*65 



If, by means of this statement, we trace from year to 
year the fluctoations in price, we shall find that they are 
attended by corresponding fluctuations in the consnmp- 
tion, and that with a degree of regularity more like the 
operations of a piece of machinery than as resulting from 
circumstances affecting in such various ways and in 
such different d^rees our numerous population. With 
one exception only, that of ^ year 1835, every rise in 
price has been accompanied by diminished consumption, 
while every fall in the market has produced an increased 
demand. It will be remembered that the year 1835, in 
which there appears some departure from the uniformity 
of this effect, was a year of great, of almost universal, 
excitement throughout the kingdom. Never before, per- 
haps, was there an equal number of public works in ope- 
ration. Every man who was able and wdling to work 
readily obtained employment at full wages. Every loom 
was filled, every anvil was at work, and, to crown the 
advantages thus enjoyed by our labouring population, 
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be chief neceiBaries of life were procunble at prices 
)wer than had been prerioualy known bythe existing gene* 
ition. Under these circumstancea, which unhappily have 
ot often been found in conjunction, it cannot be matter 
)T BUrpriae that the people should have expended a little 
lorethan usual of their earning upon an article of con- 
umption ao universally desired as augar. But even 
nder these circumstances of comparative ease the ave- 
ige consumption of 1835 did not attain the rate which 
; reached in 1830 or in 1831, when the market-price 
'as from 8.r. to 10*. per hundred weight lower, but 
■hen the condition of the labouring population was not 
I other respects ao proaperous as in 1835. 
The quantities atated in the foregoing Table, aa the 
early consumption of each individual, are average quan- 
tiee, calculated on the assumption that the rich and the 
oor, the nobleman and the beggar, fare alike in their 
ae of this condiment. It would be dif&cult to discover 
ith accuracy the consumption of the various ranks into 
hich the community is divided. There are of course 
lany whose use of augar ia not governed by its market- 
rice, ao far at least as any fluctuations that we have 
Eperienced would be likely to affect them. The outlay 
r this article forms bo amall a part of the household 
f penses of the easy classes, that whether the price should 
i sixpence or a shillii^ per pound might have no in- 
lence in increasing or diminishing its use. The decrease 
' increase of the quantity consumed throughout the 
luntry ia therefore evidence of a very great degree of 
ictuatioB in ita use by all other classes. From in- 
liries carefully made, it appears probable that in the 
miliea of the rich and middle ranks the iadividual 
larly consumption of sugar for all purposes is 40 pounds : 
then we aaaume that one-fifth of the families in the 
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luDgdom are to circumBtanced as not to vary their mode 
of living with every fluctuation in the market-prices qf 
provisions, we shall find that in 1831 the average con- 
sumption per head of the remaining four-fifths was 
15 lbs. 2 028. In 1840 the average omsumption was 
15i lbs., or 76^ lbs. for five persons, one of which taking 
the constant quantity of 40 lbs. left for each of the re- 
maining four only 9 lbs. 1 oz. Every person serving on 
board one of Her Majesty's ships is allowed Ij^oz. of 
sugar per diem, or 34 lbs. 3 ozs. yearly ; and the allow- 
ance given to aged paupers in the Union-houses is 1 oz. 
per diem, or 22| lbs. per annum. 

The year 1840 exhibits the highest average price and 
the lowest average consumption. The effect of price in 
producing this Te8ul^will be rendered more strikingly 
apparent by comparing somewhat more in detail the con- 
sumption of the two years 1839 and 1840. The deli 
veries of sugar from the warehouses, and the average 
prices in each month of those two years, were as fol- 
lows : — 





is: 


39 


ISIO 






Average 




Arengte 




Qnantity. 


Trice. 


Quantity. 


Price. 




cwtt. 


S» d. 


cwts. 


s. d. 


January . 


. 283,956 


37 4i 


403,600 


37 10 


February . 


281,828 


36 llj 


337,141 


39 3J 


HJarch , , 


288,156 


40 4i 


237,612 


40 3 


April . . , 


231,723 


39 44 


316,440 


42 9 


May » . 


. 371.676 


42 9 


354,329 


46 2^ 


June . 


. 332,045 


41 6i 


401,797 


50 11 


July • . , 


400,834 


40 1 


312,526 


57 0} 


August • 


411,071 


40 11} 


300,264 


58 1 


September 


. 353,111 


40 2J 


321,137 


57 10 


October . , 


. 275,662 


37 1 


238,509 


57 7f 


November. 


. 341,153 


38 4 


200,334 


56 0^ 


December 


. 286^4^2 


37 7| 


183,056 


51 8i 
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The great ad? ance in price was nol experienced nntQ 
the m<mth of July, 1840 ^ and if we contraat the deli* 
ireriea from the warehomes and the ayerage prices of the 
two half-yearly periods of 1839 and 1840, the following 
h the result :— - 



1838 



1840 



QtttDttly. 

cwts. 
January to June . 1,789,384 
July to Decouber . 2^068,233 



Avemtre 
Price. 



QuMitStr. 



Avera^ 
PriM. 



«. d» ewH, 8» d, 

39 8| 3,059^19 42 10^ 

39 0^ 1,555,826 56 4^ 



I < ■ 

i 



An advance in price not quite equal to 2d, per pound has 
thus caused a diminished consumption of 25,600 tons in 
six months ; and if the calculation of the average con- 
sumption be made for the half-year in which that dimi- 
nution was experienced, it will be* found that it was at 
the rate of only 12i lbs. per annum for each individual, 
or 40 lbs. per head for those in easy circumstances, and 
only 6 lbs. per head for all other classes. 

This result has been occasioned under our protective 
system, by short production in the West India colonies. 
The importations thence, which in 1831 amounted to 
200,000 tons, did not in 1840 exceed 110,000 tons ; and 
although during the interval, by a partial reform in our 
tariff, which now admits sugar, the produce of Bengal, 
at the same rate of duty as West India sugar, we have 
thence received an additiiHial supply equal to 12,500 
tons, yet the importations of sugar in 1840 fell short even 
of the greatly diminished consumption by 22,000 tons. 

If this state of the trade could be viewed as likely to 
contintie, it is clear that the wants of the consumers and 
the deficiency in the revenue would together compel the 
government to remodel the system of sugar duties, at 
least to such an extent as would let in for consumption a 
considerable quantity of foreign sugar. If the approach 
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toaiighttysteBi— ^nftdewhenthe produce ^ Bengal wa& 
admitted at the Brkish pkntatioii duty —bad been del^red 
ibr only a few yean longer, co tbat we bad not yet 
reoeiTed mcreaaed suppliet fnaa that qmirter, it is 
eyident that some anch meaanre of relaxation moat iMve 
been adopted in 1B40. Whenever it shall be intro- 
duced, such a step will be strongly opposed by our West 
India sugar-planters, and by many odier persons ako, 
who, without nmch consideratioi), have diosen to idoi- 
tify a high price of sugar with the happiness of the 
lately-emancipated slave population of our We^ Indk 
colonies. They are of opinion that the protection afforded 
to these colonies invdves a great moral question — ^that 
ita maintenance is to the people of England a great manl 
duty — that the succeas of the measure of emancipation 
o«^^ never to be jeopardized for any money considera- 
tion — (hat we have purchased the freedom of the culti- 
vators of sugar at the cost of twenty millions of money ; 
and that having thus convarted them from slaves, in 
which condition their owners were bound to supply their 
wants, into freemen who must toil for their own support, 
it would be cruel to place them» in the outset of their 
career of responsibility, in a worse position than that 
which they legally occupied at the moment before you 
gave them freedom. The argument is specious, but a 
slight examiiiation of facts will serve to convince us that 
it is without any solid foundation. 

In what respect, it may be asked, is the freed negro 
placed in a worse position than that which he occupied 
during his period of slavery? If there had been a 
redundancy of labourers ftnr whom the planter was bound 
to provide, irrespective of the value of their labour, then 
indeed their emancipation, which would also have been 
the emancipation of their former owners^ might have 
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I accompanied by the eril of comptntire detlitutioD. 
the reverse of this positioa is notorioiuly the foct. 

it is because of the insufficiency of labonrers and 
hit^h wages which they are consequently able to 
oiand, that the planters have been so loud in their 
plaint*, for— hitherto at least — it is the planters only 

complain, while the labourers are represented as 
ig in comparative lusury. Now, as well as before 
emancipation, the only fond from which the negroes 
t be supported is the produce of their labour, and 

must consequently be equally well oS—plut their 
rtv — as they were before their freedom was granted. 
en Parliament voted, and the nation so willingly gave, 
ity millioua of money to biiog about this blessed 
ige in their condition, it was not proposed to give to 
e our fellow-citizens greater privileges and immu* 
» than are enjoyed by other free labourers; but to 
le that a higher price is needed for the products of 
r labour than the price nt which the same products 
yielded elsewhere and by others, is to affirm that 
ething more than freedom was designed for them by 
generosity of the nation. 

'he cost lo the people of this country of the dif 
ntial duty on sugar, imposed for the benefit of the 
;lish sugar colonies, has become of late extremely 
thensome. The cost, exclusive of duty, of 3,764,710 
. retained for consumption in 1840 was 9,156,872/., 
ilculated at the Gazette average pricea. The cost of 
it quantity of Brazil or Havana sugar of equal qua- 
would have been 4,141,181/., and consequently we 
e paid in one year 5,015,691/. more than the price 
ch the inhabitants of other countries in Europe would 
e paid for an equal quantity of sugar. This, how- 
r, is an estreme view of the case. If our markets 
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had been open at one rate of duty to the sugar of all 
countries, the price of foreign sugar would have been 
somewhat raised, while that from British possessions 
would have been lowered, but it may be confidently said 
that even in that case the saving would have been more 
than four millions of money. 

Again, if the public had thus been able to buy sugar 
at about the average price of the year 1831, we may 
fairly assume that the average consumption per head 
would have been as great in 1840 as it was in 1831, and 
in this case the revenue upon this article would have 
exceeded the sum received by more than 1,500,000/. 

The differential duty on foreign sugar in favour of our 
own sugar colonies is most extravagantly great, and acts, 
as it was meant to act, as a prohibition against its con- 
sumption. The difference, since the addition of 5 per 
cent, has been made to the customs duties generally, 
has been 4U. per cwt., or 4^0^. per lb. When the sup- 
plies of sugar from our own colonies exceeded the home 
demand, this protection was of no practical effect, but of 
late it has operated to raise the price of British planta* 
tion sugar, and thereby, as we have seen, to lessen the 
consumption. It is desirable as soon as possible to 
abolish this differential duty altogether, but until that 
course can be adopted through the advancing intelligence 
of the public, the L^islature may be induced to continue 
some advantage to the British sugar-planter. Let us 
suppose that while the rate upon British plantation sugar 
continued at 24^. per cwt and 5 per cent, thereon, the 
produce of foreign plantations had been admitted at 30«. 
per cwt. and 5 per cent., the result to the revenue in the 
feur years, 1837 to 1840, would probably have been as 
follows : — 
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CootamplioB at Um Mme aTvragc 
rate as 1831 ;Tiz.. 20 • 1 1 lb. per head 

Ottaatity infortcd fraat Bimsh ]^oa* 
te»aioDs ........ 

DifiereDevnqmfedtobemp^icd b? 
foreign sugar, at 30s. per cwt. and 
5 per cent. •••.... 

Revenue that would have been col- 
teeted if all the British plantatiou 
sugar imported had been consumed, 
and the deficiency snppHed by fo- 
reign sogar, at the rate of 30«. per 
cwt. 

Revenne aetnaVy reeeived . . . 

Difference between the revenue re- 
Mtved and that which wonkl have 
been collected 

DeAcwney of the public incoaae to 
defray the expenoiture .... 



isar 



cwts. 
4.757.151 

4,U7a77 



€09^4 



6,891,573 
54)9632 



864.693 
655.760 



1838 



ewta. 
4322,617 



ewts. 
4388,082 



4,600.798,4,029,955 



221384 



£. 

5.853.687 



960,107 
345^228 



1839 



8SB.1S7 



£, 
08 
8|43a3,360|4327,«17f4,664,233 



1840 



cwta. 
4,953,546 

3,161.991 



1.801,555 



£, 
6.123,13616308358 



1.296,1192,144,725 
1312,7921398,970 



It appears from this statement that if the deficient 
supply of British plantation sugar, during the four years 
from 1837 to I84O9 could have been made good from 
sugar of foreign growth at the rate of 30^. per cwt., not 
only should we have avoided aU the evils attendant upon 
a deficient revenue, but we should have had a surplus of 
1,157,896/. to apply towards the reduction of the 
National Debt. The difference in the four years to the 
public income would altogether have exceeded five 
millions of money. 

Coffee. — The facts exhibited by the history of Uie 
home or consumptbn trade in this article are pregnant 
with lessons of great value as regards taxation. There 
are but few articles fitted for general use which have 
been suli^cted in an equal degree to altematioos of high 
and low duties, and with respect to which ¥re are conse* 
quently enabled with equal certainty to trace the effects 
of taxation in contracting or enlarging the enjc^rmoits of 
the people, or to mark the comparative advantage thus 
produced to the Exchequer. 
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The quantities of coffee consamed in Great Kitain hi 
each of the five jears of the census, cmnparing iAit con- 
suxnption with the growth of the population, and exhibit- 
ing the influence of high and low duties, are shown by 
the foBowing statement : — 



Yean. 



Number of 

PiMUMla 

contomed. 



RataoTDaiy 
per Poo ml 
on BrUivh 
Plantation 



Sum 
Pk^ulatiou contribated 

of Aretmge per Heiid 

Great Cim»amptk>n. to the 
Britain. Eaiv«Dne. 



lb». ». d. 

1801 750,861 1 6 

1811 6^90,122 7 

1821 7,327,283 1 

1831 21,842,264 6 

1841 27,298,323 6 



lb. OBS. d, 

10,942,646 1-09 1^ 

12,596,803 8-12 4 

14,391,631 8*01 6 

16,262,301 1 5-49 8 

18,532,335 1 7 -55 \^ 



It appears from the above statement, that when the 
duty amounted to Is. 6d, per pound, the use of cofiee 
was confined altogether to the rich. The quantity used 
throughout the kingdom scarcely exceeded, on the 
average, one ounce for each inhabitant in the year, and 
the reremie derived was altogether insignificant. In the 
interval between 1801 and 1811 the rate of duty was 
reduced from Is, 6d. to 7rf. per lb., whereupon the 
consumption rose 750 per cent., and the revenue derived 
was increased more than threefold. During the next 
decennary period the duty was again advanced to If. 
per lb., by which means the progressive increase was 
checked so as to render the consumption actually less in 
1821, taking the increased population into account, than 
it was in 1811. In 1825 the duty was again reduced to 
one-half the previous rate, and we see that in 1831 the 
consumption was consequently increased 144 mflKons 
of pounds, or nearly 200 per cent, the average con- 
sumption of each individual being raised from 8 to 21 
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DCeB per Biiiiuni, while the revenue w«a incresMd by 
0,000/. The dutyoQ coffee, the growth of the BritUh 
uilAtionB in America, waa continued at the ume rate 
iti] 1842 ; but as the coDHumption, al^r the reduction of 
ty in 1825, speedily overtook the power of production 
those plantations, the quantity used wbb necesau-ily 
nited, until the market-price should be raised bo high 
to admit the produce of British India, upon which a 
ty of 9d. per lb. was chargeable. This in effect soon 
Eurred. In 1835 the importations from the British 
est Indies were less than 15 millions of pounds, and 
i state of the market made it advisable for the dealer 
pay the additional duty of 28s. per cwt upon East 
dia coffee, of which 5,596,791 lbs. were thus brought 
a consumption in that year, but without augmenting 
e aggregate quantity used. It being thus evident that 
e supply from our western colonies was incommensu- 
te with the wants of the country, and that even the 
mulus of a Ugh monopoly price was ineffectual for its 
urease, the tariff was modified at the end of 1835 so 
to admit coffee, the growth of the British possessions 
India, at the low duty of 6d. per lb. Upon this the 
iBumption, which bad been stationary for the five pre- 
ling years, again suddenly started forward, to be again 
ecked by the inadequacy of even the enlarged supply, 
d the price was, by this virtual monopoly, sustained 
high that it became worth the while of merchants to 
id coffee, the growth of foreign plantations, and which 
s liable to payaconsumptiondutyof If. 3(^. per lb., to 
! Cape of Good Hope for reshipment to this country, 
which expensive ceremony it became entitled to ad- 
ssion at the modified rate of 9d. per Ih., or 28^. per 
t, beyond that exacted on coffee the growth of British 
ssessions, the difference in the market-price being 
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more than equal to this, in addition to all the charges 
of the outward and homeward voyages. The injurious 
effect of this state of things to the revenue, and its 
hardship upon the consumer, have at length been met 
by a further modification of the duties, which will afford 
temporary relief, but which still leaves an advantage to 
the British coffee-planter over the foreign producer of 
S*ls, 4d. per cwL, and it requires no peculiar power of 
prophecy to foretell, that with respect to this one article 
at least of extensive use, we must ere long be forced to 
adopt the only sound system of legislation, and impose 
one uniform duty without reference to origin, and with- 
out any pretence of protecting one class of producers 
against another, to the injury of the general body of con- 
sumers, and to the limiting of the trade of the kingdom. 

It could not fail to produce a powerful effect upon 
commercial legislation if we could always count the cost 
of interferences with the natural course of trade. If it 
could be shown how great is the waste of property that 
at all times accompanies attempts to feivour some at the 
expense of the rest, it may be presumed that govern- 
ments would hesitate before they entered upon so hurtful 
a course. The following estimate exhibits an amount 
of capital thrown away as effectually as if it had been 
cast into the sea, in order to take advantage of the 
privilege of bringing into consumption, at the duty 
of 9d, per lb., coffee that was otherwise liable to pay 
1*. 3<i. per lb. 

Freight, insurance, landing, and shipping charges on 

£. «. d. £• 

7,080 tons shipped from Europe, at 10 6 8 per ton, 73,160 
5,060 „ „ W. Indies, at 4 17 „ ^4,540 

5,680 „ „ Brazil, at 4 10 „ 25,660 

2,030 „ „ Java, at 2 „ 4,060 
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tectiTe duty^ but all kinds of coffee bad been admitted 
at tbe duty charged on diat of tbe Bcitiab plantations, 
the public would have had the meana of expending 

additionally on the article the above-mentioned sum of 
533,227/., which would have purchased very nearly 
twelve millions of pounds, and thus have added 40 per 
cent, to the consumption, and nearly lOOjDOO/. to the 
revenue. 

These calculations can hardly £ftii to convince every 
one of the great importance, commercially, of equal and 
moderate duties ; but in the particular case of coffee there 
is another and even a stronger argument in favour of 
such a system of duties. It was givai in evidence 
before the Committee on Import Duties, which sat in 
1840, that since the duty on British plantation coffee 
was reduced to 6d, per lb., there have been a vast number 
of coffee-shops opened in London, at which working men 
are served at a low price ; that some of these places are 
frequented daily by many hundred persmis who used 
formerly to resort for refreshment to public-houses ; that 
this beneficial diange in the habits of working men has 
been entirely owing to the chea^mess of the refreshment 
obtained, and that any advance in the price which ^ould 
remove this advantage of comparative cheapness would 
have the effect of sending the present customers of coffee- 
shops back to the use of intoxicating liquors. 

Tea. — The lessons taught by the facts above detailed, 
with regard to the consumption of coffee, are abundantly 
confirmed by the history of our tea-trade. There are not 
any records in existence to show the consumption of this 
article in Great Britain only. Until the opening of the 
China tea-trade in 1833, tea could not be legally im- 
ported except into the port g£ London, where alone the 
duty was received upon all that was consumed throughout 
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the United Kingdom. The following compantive aute- 
ment of the connimptioii at the perioda lelected must 
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The consumption of this class of articles affords a very 
useful test of the comparative condition at different 
periods of the labouring classes. If by reason of the 
cheapness of provisions the vages of the labourer afford 
means for indulgence, sugar, tea, and coffee are the 
articles to which he earliest has recourse, and his familv 
partake in the sober gratification. On the other hand 
it will often happen that where the power of buying these 
things is not enjoyed, the small sum that can still be 
spared after the purchase of his loaf is bestowed in pro- 
curing that stimulating draught which is then more than 
ever desired, and the man is driven from his cottage to 
the public-house. We may thus reconcile the apparent 
anomaly which has been so often remarked, that the 
Excise revenue maintains its level during even lengthened 
periods of distress.* 

The history of the tea|jtrade affords abundant proof of 
the effect produced on consumption by alterations in the 
rate of duties. In 1784 the duty was 1^. per pound, 
and 67 per cent, on the value, and the quantity consumed 
was no more than 4,948,983 lbs. In the following year 
the rate was reduced to 12i per cent, on the value, and 
the consumption rose in that and the two following years 
as under : — 

1785 10,856,578 

1786 12,539,380 

1787 17,047,054 

Similar effects had followed reductions in the duty at 
former periods. In 1746 a reduction equal to about 
2^. per pound caused an increase in the quantity to more 
than three times that on which duty had been paid in 

* For an illustration of this remark, see vol. ii. pp. 35, 36. 
VOL. III. D 
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145. In 1768 an abatement of If. per pound on black 
B caused the eoDBumption to increase immediately 
) per cent., and when in 1773 the ihitling duty wai 
-impoced, the eonaumption fell back to its former 
Ek]e. 

If our commercial relatione with China ihall be placed 
wn a secure footiDg, and a bold measure of reduction 

the duty on tea is adopted, can it be doubted, with 
eie historicBl facts before us, that the Exchequer would 
on find an advantage from it, while the trade and 
anufactures of the country would be proportionately 
nefited, and the people of this country, the working 
lues, would hard the sum of their rational enjoyments 
larged. 

Malt.~-Tht use of malt in tbii country hu bllen off 
iterially during the last hundred years, when compared 
th the numbers of the people; but it would not be 
rrect to attribute this circumstance wholly to the effect 
taiation, although there can be no doubt that the con- 
mption has been materially checked by the duty im- 
sed. The introduction of lea and coffee into eitensivc 
e throughout the kingdom must necessarily have inter- 
red witii the consumption of beer, and the same 
'ect must have followed the increased use of spirits, 
,ly a small proportion of which is distilled from malted 

The consuoiption of malt at various periods of the 
esent century, in the different divisions of the kingdom, 
s been as follows : — 



Ens LAND AND Waln. 
Vmbnal lUto oT 
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Bushels. 




«. </. 


1740 


3*78 


Rate of Duty 


6^ per Bushel 


1750 


4-85 


» 


11 11 


1760 


4-29 


» 


9iA 


1770 


3^38 


j» • 


91 91 


1780 


3-94 


» 


1 4i 


1790 


2-57 


» 


J> w 



The great increase of consumptioD during the last ten 
years has been occasioned by the repeal of the duty on 
beer, which, while it existed, was, in fact, an additional 
duty on malt. The number of bushels used, and the 
proportion when compared with the population in each 
of the twelve years from 1829 to 1840, were as follows : — 



Years. 


Bushels used. 


Coosamptiou per Head. 


1829 


29,153,177 


1*22 bushels. 


1830 


32,962,454 


1-37 


» 


1831 


-39,252,269 


1-63 


91 


1832 


37,390,455 


1*53 


11 


1833 


40,075,895 


1-63 


91 


1834 


41,145,596 


1-65 


11 


1835 


42,892,054 


1-70 


11 


1836 


44,387,719 


1-78 


11 


1837 


40,551,149 


1-59 


>' 


1838 


40,505,566 


1-56 


}> 


1839 


39,315,824 


1-48 


91 


1840 


42,456,807 


1-60 


91 


1841 


36,164,285 


1-35 


11 



The tax on malt has always been unfavourably viewed 
by the agricultural interest, under the common but un- 
accountable impression that the amount is paid by the 
producers, and not, as it in fact is, by the consumers. 
Under this impression, the endeavour to cause its repeal 
has at times been strenuously made, and it is probable 
that it would not always have been made in vain, 
could any sufficient substitute for the revenue have been 
found that would not have been even more distasteful to 
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landlords. Under our present system of corn-laws, 
such an abatement in the malt duty as would increase 
consumption must also cause an advance in the market 
price of English barley ; but with their present views upon 
that subject, it cannot surely be wise in the growers to 
do anything which would tend to increase the already 
enormous difference in the price between home grain and 
foreign grain, by that means rendering the existing 
restriction less supportable, and giving an additional 
motive to the great body of consumers to combine for 
breaking down the monopoly. 

The importation of malt from foreign countries is 
strictly prohibited ; and as, from some cause or other, 
not very well understood, barley brought from beyond 
seas cannot be profitably malted here, our landowners 
enjoy the practical monopoly of the home-market. The 
foreign-grown barley that is sometimes imported is used 
for grinding and other purposes for which inferior 
qualities are adapted, and thereby admits of a more 
extensive use of the superior home-grown barley in the 
form of malt. When the corn-trade was free, and the 
duty on malt was more reasonable than it has been of 
late years, we have seen that the barley districts of 
England afforded an abundant supply of a quality 
adapted to the use of the maltster. 

Spirits, — Owing to the high price of corn in 1801 and 
1811, Parliament interfered to prevent the distillation of 
spirits except from sugar and molasses. The derange- 
ment thus occasioned prevents any accurate calculation 
of consumption in those particular years : the years next 
in succession are accordingly assumed for the following 
comparison, and the population during those years has 
been computed accordingly : — 
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The falling off in the consumption of spirits in 
Ireland in the years 1840 and 1841 is one of the most 
remarkable events of our day. It has resulted entirely 
from the efforts of one man, the Rev. Theobald Mathew, 
a Catholic clergyman, who has availed himself of his 
power of influencing his fellow-men to produce a sudden 
change in the habits of vast numbers, reclaiming them 
from the vice of drunkenness and its accompanying evils 
to an extent which nothing short of the fact itself could 
induce us to think possible. *' Father Mathew," to use 
the name by which he is generally known, aware of the 
command over themselves which many of his countrymen 
have occasionally exhibited in keeping their vows to 
abstain for some limited time from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, has led vast numbers of them to pledge theax- 
selves so to abstain, not indeed for all future time, but 
until they shall formally signify to him their intention of 
recurring to the use of whisky. Many have been led 
thus to take up the pledge of abstinence, because tbey 
can lay it down again at pleasure ; but as the renunciation 
must be a deliberate act, which can hardly ever be 
performed at the time when the temptation is upon them, 
and as some degree of weakness would be implied in 
that renunciation, the chances are great that it will be 
postponed from time to time, until the habit of sobriety 
and the sense of personal respectability and domestic 
comfort which it brings shall have removed all desire for 
resuming a course of intemperance. If the change thus 
brought about shall prove in any degree permanent. 
Father Mathew must be acknowledged one of the 
greatest benefactors that the people of Ireland have 
ever known. The degree in which hi« influence has 
extended is apparent from the following figures, showing 
the quantity of spirits distilled in Ireland, and the 



e collected tliereoQ, in each of the five years from 
1831 to 1841: — 
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of that quantity. This high duty waa fifst imposed 
dming the war, and was then intended to act as a prohi- 
bition. It wouM be difficuU to assign any good reason 
for its continoance during the kmg period of peace that 
we hare since enjoyed. Under the plea of protection t9 
agriculture our legislature has, in modem times, always 
given an advantage in this respect to home-made corn- 
spirits ; hut the umfeasonableneBB of such a protec- 
tion, when it amounts^ as in this case, to three times the 
duty upon the home-made produce, is such that it would 
scarcely have been practicable to impose it upon such a 
idea, aUhottgh it received a ready and general acquiescence 
when adopted as a measuie of annoyaiioe to an enemy. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it is this motive of 
giving a preference to our farmers over the wine-growers 
of France, or, to speak more correctly, agunst all other 
classes of our countrymen, which has prevented the in- 
troduction of any modification during all the msny years 
that have passed since the original pka has ceased to 
operate. The evil is partially counteracted through the 
agency of contraband traders ; but the remedy thus ap- 
plied should be considered as the substitution of a greater 
evil, and fate for which the legislature may be held 
morally responsil^ [through the temptatioii which it 
offien for the commission of crime. 

The rerenue derived from, the consumption of fordgn 
spirits amounted in 1800 to 1,382,918/., when the rate 
of duty was lis. l/L per imperial gaiJan. In 1841, with 
that rate adTanoed to 22#. lOd. per gallon, the vevenme 
has amouilted to no more than 1,354,079^; the sum 
which it should have yidded« accordii^ to the ino^ased 
rate and the additional population, is 3,840,279!., bmg 
2,465,7611., or 179 per cant, beyond the amount really 
collected. 
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The calculatioDB which have been here made concern-* 
ing the consumption of ardent spirits in this kingdom, 
so far as it can be shown by the revenue accounts, will 
afford but little sadsfiiction to many persons who see an 
intimate connexion between the degree of that consump- 
tion and the moral condition of the people. It appears 
that, taking into account home-made, colonial, and 
foreign spirits, the average consumption throughout the 
kingdom is somewhat greater now than it was at the be- 
ginuing of the century ; and it is hence inferred that the 
vice of intemperance has gained an accession to the 
number of its votaries. The particular examination of 
this subject belongs more properly to another Section of 
this inquiry, and will not be further entered upon here, 
except to show that if in the year of the greatest con- 
sumption the quantity used had been equally divided 
among the people, the share of each would have been not 
quite the tenth part of a gill per diem, a quantity that 
might be taken with impunity by any one advanced be- 
yond the stage of infancy. It is true there is a very large 
proportion of people in this country who never taste 
intoxicating drink ; but it is very possible, and, consider- 
ing the general progress of society as regards the means 
of commanding conveniences and luxuries, it is even 
highly probable, that the number who practise this degree 
of abstinence is continually becoming less : but it thence 
by no means follows that an absolute and even a great 
increase in the general consumption of ardent spirits 
affords certain evidence of increased intemperance. It 
might even be that the quantity consumed throughout 
the country should be doubled, while the general cha- 
racter of the population for sobriety would be improved. 

^me.— Although, as we have seen, the consumption 
of spirits has increased in a slight degree since the open- 
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ing of the century, there bu not been any correBponding 
increaie in the use of wine, denoting the greater addiction 
of the people to habits of intemperance. The quantity 
of all detcriptiona of wine uaed in the United Kingdom 
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The extent to which the people of this country tm 
iccuitonied to the me of wine cwinot be cooadered com- 
nensuiate with their geaenl power to obtftin tiw conve- 
liences of life. The coiwnmption wm in former timei 
nuch ^e»ler in piopordon to the population than it faaa 
jeeii of late years. In 1700 the averse annnal oon- 
lumplioD of each individual in England and Wales 
unounted to a very smalt fraction below an imperiBl gal- 
on, while at present it scarcely exceeds one-fourth of 
;hat quantity. There can be but one cause aatigned for 
;bis change — excessive duties. In France, where wine 
nay be had in almoat every part of the kingdom at a low 
>rice, and where, except a trifling " octroi " levied in 
;he towns, the produce of the vineyard is nearly duty 
iree, — the averse annual consumption is equal to rather 
nore than 19 gallona by each individual, or more duin 
10 times the consamption of the United Kingdom. One 
sfiect of our high duties has been to confine importationa 
to the finer kinds of wine, which are conaequently 
■vithin the reach nf only the easy classes ; to the working 
nan wine ia altogether denied. There ie a great deal of 
excellent wine made in Provence and Languedoc, better 
tdapted to the English taste generally than the finest 
wines of Hedoc, and which could be sold with a good 
profit to the importer for leas dian sixpence per bottle, 
indep^ident of duty. If the rate of this duty were fixed 
io low as to admit of the aale by the retailer at one ahU- 
ling per bottle, it cannot be doubted that the consumption 
nould be very much increased, and that a great addition 
would be made to the innocent enjoyments of the people. 
It would still be practicable to levy the preaeut high rate 
]f duty upon wines of the first quality, the production, 
uid neceasarily therefore the conenmption, of which are 
limited, independently of the duty. It it said to be im- 
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practicable to levy distiiict rates of di^ upon diffieeeat 
qualitiea of iht like aitidey and that the imposition of a 
duty according to the value assigned by the importer 
might open the door widely to fraud ; but it has, on the 
other hand, been suggested that every difficulty of this 
nature may be obviated by fixing maximum and minimum 
rates of valuation, within which the declarations of the 
merchant must be made, and by giving to the officers of 
the customs the right to purchase the wine, at the usual 
advance of 10 per cent, upon the declared value, when- 
ever they may consider that value to be much below 
what the wine is actually worth. 

It appears from official accounts printed by the French 
government, that the quantity of wine made in France 
in years of ordinary or average production amounts 
to 924,000,000 imperial gallons. Of this quantity 
24,530,000 gallons are exported to foreign countries, 
only a very small proportion of which is consumed in 
this kingdom. The population of Denmark, which does 
not equal the number of the inhabitants of our metro- 
polis, consume more French wine than the entire popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. In former times the 
taste of Englishmen led them to a far greater proportionate 
use of French wi|ie, but by the ill-judged Methuen 
Treaty, concluded in 1703, whereby we bound ourselves 
to impose 50 per cent, higher duties on the wine of 
France than on that of Portugal, a great change in this 
respect was gradually brought about, so that the con- 
sumption of French wine was in time reduced to a quan- 
tity altogether insignificant The Methuen Treaty ceased 
to operate in 1831, and thenceforward the duty charged 
upon wines the growth of all foreign countries has been 
equalized. The proportionate consumption of French 
wine has since increased ; but, in a case of this kind, time 
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a required in order to bring about a change in the public 
aite, and many years will probably elapse before we 
an expect by any such meant to destroy the prefer- 
nce that has long been given to the strong and highly- 
irandied wine of Portugal. 

The quantity of French wine of all qualities sold for 
onsumption in the United Kingdom in each year, since 
he peace, and the rates of duty chai^able, have been 
B follows : — ' 





Gidlb 


r-rGalloo. 




PnCl 
Gilli. 1. 


1815 


200,818 


13 ei 


1839 


365,336 7 


1816 


133,Sfl7 




1830 


308,394 


1S17 


U5,»72 


,, 


1831 


254,366 5 


1819 


350,nS 




1832 


228,627 , 


1810 


313,616 


13 9 


1833 


233,850 


1820 


164,292 




1834 


360,630 


1821 


130,402 




laaa 


371,661 


1833 


16ft,733 




1836 


353,063 


1823 


171,681 




1837 


438,594 


182* 


187,^47 




1S3S 


436,866 


1839 


325,579 


^"^ 


1839 


378,636 


1836 


3-13,707 


7 3 


1840 


341,841 


1827 


311,280 


,, 


1841 


353,740 



1828 431,460 ,, 

The increased rate of conauniption in the last five 
ears of the aeries gives no greater proportion than one 
allon per annum among 60 people. The consumption 
f Holland amounts to one gallon per head, the highest 
ov^ment and municipal duty paid in any city jof that 
ountry being equal to 2s. bid. per gallon. In Aroster- 
am the duties amount to &d. per gallon, and in Rotter- 
lam wine is consumed free of duty. 

Beer. — It would have afforded a more satisfactory view 
f the pn^ess of consumption with regard to fermented 
iquors and apirib), if the quantity could have been stated of 
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various kinds of beer used at the different periods in this 
country chosen for comparison. This it is not possible 
to do for any period later than 1829, as the beer duty 
was wholly repealed in 1830, so that a great proportion 
of what was made in that year did not enter into the 
revenue accounts, the only records in which such infor- 
mation can be found. 

The number of barrels of strong beer and of table 
and small beer consumed in England and Wales was, — 

Tibleand Rates of Duty per Barrel. 

Small Beer. g^^^^ ,j^^^^^^ g„^,^ 

In 1801 4,735,574 1,691,955 8«. St. U, id, 

1811 5,902,903 1,649,564 10*. 
1821 5,575,830 1,439,970 



j> jj 



1829 6,559,210 1,530,419 9*. 1#. lli^. 

The produce of the duty on the above quantities, and 
the average consumption and amount of duty paid per 
head in England and Wales were — 





Produce of 
Duty. 


Average 
Consumption. 


Average Ai 
of Duty 




£. 


Gallons. 


«. d. 


1801 


2,048,695 


24-76 


4 4^ 


1811 


3,116,407 


25-19 


5 9i 


1821 


2,931,912 


20-53 


4 9f 


1829 


3,217,812 


21-10 


4 8 



These figures do not afford a true statement of the 
consumption of beer by the people, because the duty was 
paid, and consequently the account was taken, only with 
reference to that which was brewed for sale, no duty having 
ever been charged on beer brewed iii private families. 
It was proposed, in the budget brought forward by Lord 
Henry Petty in 1807, to subject private families equally 
to payment of the duty, but such was the amount of 
selfish clamour raised against this proposal that it was 
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necemaiily abaadoned. It vould no doubt have been an 
eiceediogly vezatious thing for private familieB to be 
subject to the Tisitatioo of ezciae-officeis, and without 
such sarveillance it would not have been possible to pre- 
vent a ¥ery general evaaion of the tax ; but ibia objection 
leavei untouched all conBideration« arising from the 
glaring injustice of the tax, which was neceasarily paid 
by every poor man in the country who consumed beer, 
while idt other classes had the means of relieving them- 
selvesfrom the burthen. There, can therefore be no ques- 
tion that tbe tax as levied was bad in principle, and that 
the government acted properly in repealing it. Tbe 
measure, when brought forward, was popular with all 
parties ; with ibe labouring classes because of ita cheap- 
ening one of their chief luxuries, and with the members 
of the legislature because of tbe lise which it necessa- 
rily occasioned in the prices of some kinds of farming 
produce. 

The duty on beer in Scotland has, since the Union in 
1107, been the same as was charged in England; but the 
consumption in that part of the kingdom, which was 
always greatly below the proportion in England, has 
been comparatively insignificant during the last half cen- 
tury. The number of baTrels charged with duty in Scot- 
land in 1829 was 366,166, of which 247,443 barrels, or 
two-thirds, were unall beer. The yearly consumption 
of both quaUties amounted therefore to £>} gallons for 
each inhabituit, and the duty paid by each averaged 8d. 
It baa been shown that tbe difference in this respect be- 
tween Ei^land and Scotland is compensated by the 
greater use of spirits in the latter division of the king- 
dom. No duty was ever charged on beer in Ireland. 

Since 1785 brewers of beer for sale have been obliged 
to take out an excise licence, for which they have been 
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subjected to an annual payment in proportion to the 
quantity breired. This eyBtem of obliging manufacturCTB 
of, and dealers in, coninioditiee chargeable with excise 
duties to take out licences, was adopted with the twofold 



Tobacco. Conumpdon at diffeient Perioili — ESccta ol' increued 
Duties — EncourBgement to Smuggling — Camplailits of lilgli 
Duty on tlie part of the Fruducen in tfae United Slitea of 
America— Threatened Retaliation— Probable Consequence of 
>uch a Cburae. Pafes. Quantity made for Uk at diSerent 
Periods — iDJudieiouB Nature of the Tax on thi* Article — Growing 
Use of Paper— Effect of Ileductioa of Duty— Rapid Enlenitoa uf 
Sale by Repealing tbe Duty on Almanac*. Soaf. No Meoni of 
distinguisbing its Use for Fereonal Purpoiet tioai that cjuued by 
Manubctuting Processes— Frauds cauaed by tlw Duty — Impolicy 
of Impoaing a Duty on Soap — Mischief of Excise Regnlatiom — 
Annual Consumption of Soap at vaiiotu Periods. Cottoh 
HAVLir AC-TUBES. Estimated Consumption. S[lk ALuiufactube. 
Estimated Consumption- Effect of high Protecting Duties — Pro- 
portion of Silk Goods introduced by Smugglers. Linen and 
Wooi-LEN MANUFACTtiRES. Difficulty of estimating tlie Value 
used. Ibon. Increased Use of this Uaterial. Cofpeb. Quan- 
tity used. Tin. Quantity used at various Periods during the 
present Century. Tiubeb. Quantity imported for Use in different 
Yean aS'ord insufficient Data for estimating the Use of Timber 
generally— Consumption of the Metropolis-Cattle— Sheep- 
Coals— Gas Lightmg. 

Tobacco. — Tub qtiantity of this plant upon which con- 
sumption duty is paid is conaiderabiy less at the present 
time, taking the kingdom throughout and making allow- 
ance for the increased population, than it was at the 
beginning of the present century. This fact ia clearly 
attributable to the increase made in the rate of duty. In 
great towns and among the easy classes, and especially 
among our young men whose espenditure is least likely 
to be carefully regulated as regards minor luxuries, the 
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smoking of tobacco is probably much greater now than 
it has been at any earlier period. The falling off in the 
consumption is principally experienced in Ireland, where 
the smoking of tobacco has long been a chief luxury 
among the working classes, and where, considering the 
few comforts that usually fall to their lot, its diminution 
betokens a great degree of privation. Contrasting 1839 
with 1801, it will be seen that the average use of tobacco 
in Ireland is only one-half what it was at the beginning 
of the century, and although the rate of duty is now 
about three times what it was in 1801, the contribution 
per head to the revenue has advanced only 15 per cent. 
In Great Britain, where the condition of the people 
generally has been more satisfactory than in Ireland, the 
consumption per head is now about equal to what it was 
at the beginning of the century, and the contribution to 
the revenue has consequently been more in agreement 
with the increased rate of the duty. 

Great Britain. 

Average 
Pounds J. A«.«..„4 'Average Contributioo 

Years. Weight ^„p'Ld i^fXv yearly Cbn- to the 

consumed. pw Pound, of Duty. ^^^^^^^^^ Revenue. 

lbs. 8, d. £, ozs. s. d. 

1801 10,614,998 1 7.;;^ 923,855 15-37 1 8^ 

1811 14,923,243 2 2JJ 1,710,848 18-95 2 8^ 

1821 12,983,198 4 2,600,415 14-43 3 7j 

1831 15,350,018 3 2,338,107 14-84 2 9J 

1841 16,830,593 .. 2,716,217 14-52 2 llj 

It is made evident by these figures that the duty of 
4^. per lb. was excessive. The advance to that rate 
from 28, 2d, caused a diminished consumption to the 
extent of one-fourth, and the revenue per head which, 
had the consumption not been lessened, would have been 
4^. lOid, amounted to only 3«. 7^^. 
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528,168 
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4,1H3,823 
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626,485 


8-61 
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8,478,767 


3 
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863,946 
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1801 


16,804,753 




1,»«,337 


16-05 


1 H 
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21,376,267 




2,262,930 


18-44 


J Si 


1821 


19,598,132 




3,122^83 


n-77 


J Hi 


1831 


1V33,841 




2^984,930 


12-86 


2 SI 


1841 


22,309,360 




3,980,164 


13-3« 


1 8 



One great evil that attends upon esorbitHUt taxation 
on this article of conaamption, ia the encouragement that 
it gives to smuggling. The antonnt of the duty is so 
vastly out of proportion to iu value, that the contraband 
dealer can afford to lose several ventures if he can 
succeed in safely disposing of one. 

The high rales of duty charged on tobacco in various 
European countnes have been felt as a gnevuice by 
some of the States of the American Union, and threats 
have for some time beeu used, that unless an alteration be 
made in those rates, retaliatory measures will be taken, 
and heavy duties placed upon some of the staple manu- 
&ctures of Europe when imported into the United States. 
This very inefiectual but by no means uncommon method 
of meeting the case has very recently been adopted by 
the American Congress. The result of the new Tariff 
of the United States will in all probability be to limit 
the sales as well as the pBTchaseB of America, and 
instead of causing an increased vent for tobacco, to 
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dimmish it hy kssening the meant whidi foreigners 
have for hiiying.* 

Paper, — It would give a very wrong view of the pro- 
gressive use of paper in the several dirisiom of the kbg- 
dom, if the calculations were made from the produce of 
the duty in those divisiona. The manufacture of paper 
is carried on in certain localities, whence it is distributed 
over every part of the kingdom, so that English-made 
paper finds its way to Scotland and Ireland. The par- 
liamentary volumes do not contain any statement of the 
quantity of paper brought to charge with the Excise 
earlier than 1803 in the present century, which year is 
therefore inserted in the following comparison, instead of 
1801. 

Pooodt of Paper Amount BereuMiMid Duty per 

v__. Charged with of by each lb. onFirtt 

xears. ^^^^ Refenoe. InfividoaL CkM Paper. 

£. d, d. 

1803 31,699,537 394,824 5} 3 

1811 38,225,167 477,414 6^ 3 

1821 48,204,927 579,867 6^ 3 

1831 62,738,000 728,860 7^ 3 

1841 97,103,548 637,255 5| IJ 

The duty on paper was first imposed in 1711 by the 
Act 10 Anne, c. 19, which recites^ as a reason for the 
tax, '* the necessity of raising large supplies of money to 
carry on the war," and surely it required a case of 
strong necessity to justify the imposition of a tax which 
tended so directly to impede the progress of knowledge 
among the people. That it must have had this effect 
is evident from the statement here given. While the 
duty on first-class paper, which includes writing and 
printing paper, was continued at 3d per lb., the 

^ An nitistration of this pcsition, m the words «f^ Dr« FraaHiiij 
will be leen in voL ii. p. 327, of this work. 
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increased quantity used was, comideriag the increase of 
the popuUtion, very insignificant The quantity used at 
the differeDt periods, if equally divided among the popu- 
Ution, would have been — 
Ua. 

IS03 l>f>3 rureachiiidividual. 

]S1] 3-06 

1B21 2-a7 

1S3I 2-S4 „ 

1B3S 3-47 „ 

1839 3-58 

The reduction of the duty took effect only in Octolier, 
1836, and cannot be expected to have yet produced its 
full effects. The degree in which it has already stimu- 
lated consumptdon may be seen from the following 
account of the quantities used in each of the eight years, 
1834 to 1841 : viz.— 



183* 


70,605,889 


1833 


74,042,650 


1836 


82,108,947 


1837 


88,950,846 


1S3S 


93,488,236 


1839 


97,643,823 


1840 


97,237,358 


1841 


97,103,548 



Previous to 1836 the paper duty was chai^d on two 
classes or qualities, of which the first class paid 3d. and 
the second class Ijrf. per lb. Not any change has been 
made in the rate chai^d on the second-class paper, but 
the duty on the first class has been assimilated to it, 
and thenceforward the Excise officers have not made any 
distinction betvireen the two qualities. The duty having 
been continued at the same rate upon common paper, it 
is not likely that much increase in the quantity used will 
have taken place; but if we even calculate that an 
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increased quantity, to the amount of 10 per cent, has 
been used since 1835, this will leave 31 per cent, 
increase upon first-class paper in little more than two 
years from the reduction of the duty. That the pro- 
gressive increase experienced up to 1839 has not con- 
tinued beyond that year, is no doubt attributable to the 
condition of commercial stagnation, which has lessened 
the power of expenditure among a large class of persons 
who can economize in the purchase of books without 
exciting the attention. of the circle in which they move. 

There is reason for supposing that the public may 
hereafter obtain, more even than hitherto has been the 
case, advantages from the reduction of duty. The 
sudden demand consequent upon the alteration in 1836 
caused for a time an increase in the price of the principal 
materials of which paper is made, but this advance has 
not since been maintained ; and there can be no doubt 
that, stimulated by the higher price, larger quantities 
of those materials will in time find their way to the 
English market, or, what is equally probable, other 
materials may be found applicable to the purpose, and 
at a lower price, so that the cost of paper may in time 
be reduced in even a greater proportion than has hitherto 
followed the reduction in the rate of duty. 

The number of licences taken out by paper manu- 
facturers has been as follows : — 

Eoglaod. Scotland. IreUud. Total. 



1801 


413 


33) No acconntkept 
48) in Ireland. 


1811 


527 


1821 


564 


55 47 666 


1831 


607 


54 59 620 


1841 


370 


49 48 467 



The price per ream of printing paper, of one particular 
description, has been — 

VOL. ni. E 
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9. d, 

1801 ....... 36 

1808 40 

1811 35 

1821 27 6 

1831 . 24 

1841 17 

' 1843 (January). ... 15 6 

The effect of high duties in limiting the use of books 
may be inferred from the rapid extension cansed to the 
sale of almanacs through the repeal of the stamp-duty of 
Is, 3d, It was stated in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise Inquiry, that 200 new almanacs were 
started immediately upon the repeal, of some of which 
upwards of 250,000 copies were sold within a short 
period, although the old ones maintain their ground; 
and Moore's Almanac for the year 1835 is stated to have 
actually doubled its former sales. 

Some part of the increased manufacture of paper 
must be ascribed to the great reduction made in 1836, in 
the stamp-duty on newspapers, the effect of which will be 
more fully described in a future section of this volume. 

Soap, — The use of this article is in some degree 
dependent on the growth of manufactures, since it is ex- 
tensively employed in many processes, and in this coun- 
try is increasingly so employed. The actual consumption 
for personal and household purposes cannot therefore be 
accurately known without first ascertaining the quantity 
otherwise disposed of, no particular statement of which 
has been given in any parliamentary papers. An allow- 
ance is made for the duty on soap used in the silk, 
woollen, cotton and linen manufactures; but these do 
not comprise the whole of the manufacturing processes 
into which soap enters. It is, besides, impossible to 
make any true estimate of the quantity used genei^ly. 
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because of the interyeudon of the contraband maker. 
It is known that frauds upon the revenue are thus com- 
mitted to a great extent, not so much perhaps as was 
done before the reduction of the duty in 1833 ; bat the 
degree in which that reduction was calculated to affect 
the fraudulent maker by reducing his profits, has been 
since in part countervailed by simplifications in the pro- 
cess, which have lessened at once the expenses of the 
manufacture and the chances of detection. That frauds 
to a great extent are committed by the surreptitious pro- 
duction of soap, may be believed from the fact, that there 
are 50 persons in England who each take out an annual 
licence, the charge for which is 4/., and who do not pay 
duty to the Excise on a greater quantity than one ton in 
the course of the year, leaving room for suspicion that 
the licence is used as a cover for fraudulent processes. 
There are besides great numbers of persons .who make 
soap secretly, and without taking out any licence, and 
who consequently pay no duty whatever. The manu- 
facture can be successfully carried on in any cellar or 
small room, with very inartificial apparatus ; and so long 
as the rate of the duty offers any temptation, it is much 
to be feared that there will always be persons in whom 
the desire of gain will be strong enough to lead them to 
engage in the secret manufacture. It appears doubtful 
whether it can ever be desirable to extract a revenue 
from soap, the use of which among the people should be 
encouraged on moral considerations, and which should 
also lead the legislature at all times to withdraw from 
those contests with breakers of the law, in which the 
government is sure to be worsted. 

The Excise regulations, which it may be presumed 
are necessary for the protection ' of the revenue, so 
entirely prevent improvements in the processes, that the 

E 2 
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quality of soap made in foreign countries, where no such 
regulations are imposed, is iu variably superior to that of 
English soap, and unless to our own colonies and de- 
pendencies, we cannot be said to have any export demand 
for British-made soap. We pay an import duty on the 
chief ingredient used in the manufacture which is not 
returned on that part which is exported, and our duties 
are so regulated that our manufacturers are in a great 
degree restricted to the employment of a material which 
is not calculated to produce soap of the finest quality. 
The manufacturers of Marseilles use almost exclusively 
olive oil, while ours are chiefly restricted to the use of 
tallow, which produces an article so inferior in quality 
that the preference is given in foreign countries to almost 
any soap over that made in this kingdom ; and this is 
especially the case where the article is used in maufac- 
turing processes. 

After these remarks it will be understood that the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the use of soap is not to be 
taken as correct, although it is as much so as public 
documents will admit. 



Years. 

1 


No. of 
Pounds of 

Soap 
Consumed. 


■ 
Rate of Duty. 


Quantity 

CoDsumed 

per 

Head. 


Amount of 

Duty 

Contributed 

per Head. 


No. of 
Licensed 
Makers. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


62,947,037 

73.527.760 

92.941326 

103.121^77 

]70,280»641 


f 2i<i.perlb.liard ) 
I 1|<L „ soft ) 

Ditto . . . 
r 3d. per lb. hard ) 
llfrf. ^, soft/ 

Ditto . . . 
r lid. per lb. hard 1 
\ Id. „ soft J 


lbs. 
4*84 

5*83 

6-43 

6-23 

9-20 


s. d. 

Hi 

1 U 

1 7i 
1 61 
1 If 


624 
522 
863 
532 
344 



The progressive decrease in the number of licensed 
makers, until they are now little more than one-half as 
many as in 1801, is a very remarkable circumstance, and 
one for which it is difficult to assign a sufficient reason. 
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durmg the continuance of the duty. For this reason 
the quantity returned to the Excise in 18S1 was only 
103,374,860 lbs., and the revenue 470,659/. 

During all the time that an excise duty was levied 
upon candles, it may be said that there was no improve- 
ment made in their quality ;. and it is probable that had 
the duty not been repealed the regulations enforced by 
the revenue officers would have continued to prevent any 
such improvements. No sooner, however, were the ma- 
nufacturers relieved from the restraints thus imposed, 
than their ingenuity was set to work, and each year that 
has since elapsed has produced one or more inventions or 
combinations, whereby the essential good qualities of 
candles have been increased, and their cost, relatively to 
their value in use, diminished. 

Woven Fabrics, — The statements already given in these 
volumes, in describing the progress of some of our chief 
manufactures, make it unnecessary to go into much detail 
in regard to the consumption of woven fabrics. The rapid 
and enormous increase which has been exhibited in 
these branches of our industry must serve to convince 
everybody who at all considers the subject how impos- 
sible it is to fix any limit to the powers of consumption 
under circumstances favourable to their development, 
and how unreasonable it must be to suppose that any 
degree of extension to which we may hitherto have 
arrived can be taken as the measure of what, under 
higher degrees of prosperity, may hereafter be attained. 

In a manufacture like that of cotton, where the goods 
produced differ so exceedingly in quality that the value 
of a pound weight varies from a few pence to a great 
many shillings, it is extremely difficult to make an 
approach even to the capital employed and the value 
produced in the course of the year. In the statement 
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made by Mr. M^CulIoch, in his ^Commercial Dic- 
tionary,' already quoted in this work,* the entire annual 
value of the manufacture is given as 349000,000/. Mr. 
Baines makes the value 31,388,693/. in the year 1833, 
when the weight of material used was 282 millions of 
pounds. Of this value the part exported amounted to 
18,459,000/., leaving for the goods consumed at home 
12,819,693/. If we were. to follow the same mode of 
calculation for the year 1841, making the increased value 
proportionate to the increased quantity of the raw ma- 
terial employed, the value of cotton goods used at home 
would be as follows : — 

437,000,000 of pounds of cotton taken by the manu- 
facturers, assuming the cost and the charges of 
manufacture to be the same per pound as in 1833, £, 

would amount to 48,641,343 

From which deduct the value of yam and goods ex- 
ported 24,668,618 

Leaving for home use £23,972,725 

This estimate is probably beyond the truth, but it can 
jonly be so either because of the adoption of further im- 
provements in the manufacturing processes, which, by 
reducing their cost, have placed this description of 
fabrics more within the reach of the labouring classes in 
this and other countries, or because of the depressed 
condition of the labouring classes, which has obliged them 
to buy coarser and lower-priced articles. 

It does not appear, from the statement of our exports, 
that any very great economy was introduced into the 
manufacturing processes of cotton between 1833 and 
1841. It may certainly be that the quality of the goods 
shipped to foreign countries has been better in the latter 

* Vol. i. page 267. 
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than it was in the former year ; but if this were not the 
case, the difference in the cost did not much, if at all, 
exceed 10 per cent., calculated on the prices of 1833. 
In that year the number of yards of cotton cloths 
exported was 496,352,096, and the declared value 
12,451,060/., or a very small fraction over sixpence per 
yard. In 1839 the number of yards shipped was 
731,450,123, and the declared value 16,378,445/., being 
on the average bid, per yard, or five-eighths of a penny 
less than in 1833. 

If the value of cotton goods consumed within the king- 
dom in 1840 bore the same proportion to the whole 
manufacture as the calculation of Mr. Baines assigns to 
the consumption of 1833, then the value of the 531 
millions of pounds used in 1840 could not have been 
much beyond 41 millions of money ; so that while the 
quantity of the material was increased 88 per cent., the 
value was increased at the rate of only 33 per cent. It 
may help to explain this difference, without assuming 
that the processes of manufacture have been economized 
to the extent just mentioned, if we call to mind the fact 
that, whenever the means of the people are limited, their 
purchases, where necessaries are concerned, are made of 
coarser and therefore heavier goods ; so that in times of 
comparative distress there may be a larger consumption 
of the raw material, accompanied by an abridgment of 
the labour employed, and a diminished value of the 
goods produced. 

The progress of the silk manufacture, and of the use of 
fabrics of that material in this country, up to the year 
1835 inclusive, have already been stated.* The quan- 
tity of raw and thrown silk employed by the manufac* 
turers since that time has been — 

* Vol. i. page 254. 
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WOVEN FABRICS. 


1836 
1837 
1838 


4,533,455 lbs. 

3,731,403 

3,837,951 


1839 
1840 
1841 


3,638,397 
4,082^613 
3,413,356. 



The value of silk goods produced cannot be estimated 
on an average below 60^. per lb. ; the sum annually spent 
on these fabrics within the kingdom is therefore consi- 
derably above 12,000,000/., if we include those imported 
of foreign manufacture. In the early years of the century 
the expenditure under this head was not more than one 
fourth part of that sum ; and although the use of silk 
garments had greatly increased when the restrictions 
were removed under which the manufacture had been 
kept, with a view to its encouragement, yet the yearly 
value did not then exceed one-half that of the present 
consumption. It was a bold measure on the part of the 
government of that day, in the face of so much preju- 
dice as existed,, to remove the prohibition to import 
foreign silk goods, which prohibition had always been 
declared indispensable to the existence of the manufac- 
ture in England. The good effect of the change was 
made immediately apparent by the increased quantity of 
the material employed ; and at the present time it may 
be affirmed that, through the extension of the use of silks 
to nearly all classes, the manufacture is rendered in a 
great measure safe firom the ruin with which it was for- 
merly threatened at every change of fashion. Its con- 
dition would long since have been still more favourable, 
if, instead of the enormous protecting duty of 30 per 
cent, imposed upon the importation of foreign silk goods,, 
a reasonable rate of duty had been adopted ; and even if 
our silk manufacturers had been left without the so-called 

E 3 
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** protection " of any duty at all. there does not appear 
reason to doubt that it would not only have stood its 
ground among our principal branches of industry, but 
that the skill of our artisans would have enabled them 
successfully to rival those of other countries. 

If there be any foundation for this assertion, the 
existing ** protection *' must be considered exceedingly 
costly to the nation. It enhances by the whole rate of 
the import duty the price of all the goods made at 
home, and is therefore equal to a yearly tax of nearly four 
millions of money levied upon the community without 
yielding any proportionate advantage to the Exchequer, 
or even to the trade for the supposed benefit of which it 
is kept up. That English- made silk goods are actually 
dearer by all the amount of the duty than the like goods of 
foreign make, is proved by the fact of large importations 
of such goods being made from abroad. That but for the 
enervating effect of the protection they need be dearer, 
it would be very difficult to show. We have the raw 
material, one quality with another, as cheap as our 
rivals can procure it. We have better machinery, 
capital in abundance, and manufacturing skill and com- 
mercial combinations which, applied to unprotected 
branches of industry, set those of all other countries at 
defiance. If we are behind them in any respect, it is in 
the possession of taste in the invention of patterns and 
the combination of colours ; but that this want of taste is 
not inherent in the people, is proved by the fact, that the 
handsomer imported designs of the French manufac- 
turers are always, as soon as seen, preferred to our own. 
Make it apparent to the English manufacturer that he 
must enter the field of competition on equal terms with 
his rival, and this disadvantage would soon be over- 
come. 
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There is another great evil attendant upon the present 
high rates of duty. Being beyond the cost of smuggling, 
a very large proportion of the silk goods shipped from 
France for England find their way into use without 
passing through the Custom House. The following 
statement shows the extent to which this contraband 
trade has been carried on since the markets of England 
were opened to foreign manufacturers. In the course 
of fifteen years, from 1827 to 1841, more than fifty parts 
in one hundred of the silk goods shipped from France 
to England have been smuggled. 



ears. 


Exported 
from France 
to England. 

lbs. 


Entered at 
Custom 

Houses in 
England. 

lbs. 


Quantity 

shipped more 

than 

entered. 

lbs. 


Centesimal 
Proportions. 

/ ^ > 

Entered. Not entered. 


1827 


224,880 


104,040 


120,840 


46-26 


53*74 


1828 


335,051 


156,216 


178,835 


46-62 


53-38 


1829 


211,842 


115,918 


95,924 


54-72 


45-28 


1830 


289,034 


119,826 


169,208 


41*45 


58-55 


1831 


303,642 


149,187 


154,455 


49-13 


50-87 


1832 


312,877 


146,665 


166,212 


46-87 


53-13 


1833 


351,085 


148,196 


202,889 


42-21 


57-79 


1834 


317,508 


175,562 


141,946 


55-29 


44-71 


1835 


298,780 


168,772 


130,008 


56-45 


43-55 


1836 


283,646 


179,977 


103,669 


63-45 


36-55 


1837 


268,164 


166,723 


101,441 


62-17 


37-83 


1838 


393,085 


244,626 


148,459 


62-23 


37-77 


1839 


505,236 


255,245 


249,991 


50-52 


49-48 


1840 


625,317 


267,477 


357,840 


42-77 


57-23 


1841 


624,269 


254,120 


370,149 


40 '70 


59-30 



6,344,416 2^652^550 2,691,866 49-63 50-37 

The duty received on 2,668,543 lbs. of silk manufac- 
tures during the above 14 years amounted to 2,693,349Z., 
which is at the rate of 20,9. 4c?. per lb. During the same 
period the regular importations from France amounted to 
2,652,550 lbs. weight ; and if the whole of this q^uantity 
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icluded in the weight on which duty was paid, it 
have yielded tu the revenue 2,614,655/. This 
f eollecled upon the whole quantity shipped from 
; to England, would have been equal to a very 
: fraction more than lOt. per lb. The trade of the 
ler would in all probability have been prevented, 
trda silk goods, if the duty bad been fixed at 10s. 
, which would still have been a very high pro- 
; duty, and the revenue would have been as great 
lower as it has proved at the higher rate, while the 
a the consumers in England would have been 
{. per lb. in the price of the manufactures produced 
iported. These have amounted to 69,817,357 lbs., 
ng^ll qualities, which gives a sum of 35,490,490/. 
I the great bulk of the community, through the 
ion, of excessive duties placed for the supposed 

of only one branch of manufactures, and which 
ii^gnged in it have continually declared to be in a 
ion of adversity. 

^quantities of our linen goods that are used 
the kingdom can only be conjectured, since 
aterials employed are in great part of domestic 
;tion, and no means exist for determining their 
ty. The improvements already noticed in the 
ng of flax have most importantly reduced the 
)f our linens ; but as a reduction fully as great has 
fleeted in the cost of cotton goods, it is doubtful 
;rthe use of linen has been therefore much or at 
ireaaed. There is from year to year an increased 
d on ihe part of our manufacturers for foreign- 

fiaxi and its consequent enhancement of price 
ms much dissatisfaction to the linen weavers of 
fa, whence our chief supply of fine flax is drawn, 
rrently with this state of things, our exports of 
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linen have very greatly increased, and, it may be, have 
absorbed all the additional quantity of material; but tbia 
IB u question which it is not possible in aay wa,y to 
determine. 
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October of that year by one of our most intelligent iron- 
masters,* giving the number of furnaces in blast and 
out of blast, and the number of tons of iron made at each 
work in Great Britain. It was there shown that the 
annual product, exclusive of Ireland, amounted to 
1,396,400 tons ; the number of furnaces in blast was 
402, of which number 162 used the process of blasting 
with hot air. The manufacture was in this statement 
divided as follows among the various divisions of the 
kingdom, and an estimate was offered of the quantity of 
coal used in the manufacture, viz. : — 



Forest of Dean • 
South Wales . 
North Wales . 
Northumberland 
Yorkshire . 
Derbyshire • 
North Staffordshire 
South Staffordshire 
Shropshire • • 
Scotland 



Tons of Iron 
Made. 

. 15,600 

606,000 

26,600 

11,000 

, 66,000 

31,000 

20,500 

407,160 

82,750 

241,000 



Tods of Coal 
Used. 

60,000 

1,436,000 

110,000 

38,600 
306,600 
129,000 

83,000 

1,682,000 

409,000 

723,000 



1,396,400 4,877,000 

Coal used m converting to wrought iron 2,000,000 

Tons . . 6,877,000 

The commercial depression, which has continued in an 
aggravated degree since Mr. Jessop's statement was com- 
piled, has led our iron-masters to diminish the scale of 
their operations in order thereby to lessen their losses. 
A statement has since been drawn up, under the direction 
of an association of the Yorkshire and Derbyshire iron- 
masters, showing the quantity of iron made during the 



Mr. Jessop, of Butterley, in Derbyshire. 
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first six months of 1842, in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, South Wales, and Scotland, as 
under :■ — 

Tons. 

YorUire 23,471 

Derbyshiie 13,795 

Staffordshire 151,130 

Shropshire 40,643 

South Wales 158,715 

Scotland 135^460 

Together . . 523,214 tons, 

equal to 1,046,428 tons per annum. The quantity 
made in the above divisions of the kingdom, in 1840, 
according to Mr. Jessop, was 1,343,400 tons, — showing 
a diminished production at the rate of 296,972 tons, or 
more than 22 per cent. 

Assuming the data of Sir John Guest for the quantity 
of this metal made within the kingdom, and using par- 
liamentary returns for the quantities imported and ex- 
ported, we arrive at the following result as relates to 
home consumption, during the years just mentioned : — 

British IrQH Foreign Iron British Iron Hardwares Remained for 
Year. Made. Used. Exported. Exported. Home Use. 

Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1806 258,000 27,411 36,925 4,629 243,857 

1823 452^000 9,667 46,413 10,375 404,879 

1825 681,000 14,977 34,372 10,980 550,625 

1828 703,000 13,984 65,139 12,100 639,745 

1835 1,000,000 17,571 199,007 20,197 798,367 

1836 - 1,200,000 18,920 192,352 21,072 1,005,496 

1840 1,500,000 13,263 268,328 14,995 1,229,940 

1841 1,500,000 17,653 360,875 17,667 1,139,111 

This rapid and great increase, shown in the last few 
years, has been in some part caused by the econorpy 
introduced through the use of the hot-blast in smelting, 
a process which has materially lowered the cost of iron, 
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and therefore has led to its employment for many pur- 
poses in which its use was previously unknown. 

Among the new employments found for this the most 
useful of all metals, must be mentioned ship-building. 
Iron was first used about the year 1810 for the construc- 
tion of vessels employed in canal and river navigation. 
After this, the first similar employment of this material 
occurred in 1820, when a steam- vessel called the *' Aaron 
Manby" was constructed at the Horsley Iron- works, and 
made the voyage between the capitals of England and 
France without unlading any part of her cargo. This 
veesel is still in good condition, although 22 years old, 
never having required any repairs to her hull. In 1825 
a small iron steam-boat was placed on the river Shannon, 
where she is now employed, in good condition. In 1832, 
" The Elburkah," an iron steam-vessel^ built by Messrs. 
Macgregor Laird, and Co., in Liverpool, made the voy- 
age from that port to the coast of Africa, and twice 
ascended the river Niger. This successful experiment 
led to the construction of many other iron steam- vessels. 
One builder, Mr. John Laird of Birkenhead, near Liver- 
pool, has built 45 iron vessels of the aggregate burden 
of 12,600 tons. The total number launched since 1830 
is said to exceed 150. The largest iron vessel yet finished, 
and in use, is the " Gaudaloupe,'* a steam-frigate of 788 
tons, carrying 68-poanders, and belonging to the Mexican 
government; but her dimensions are insignificant when 
compared with those of the " Great Britain," now build- 
ing, and nearly finished, at Bristol. 

The length of this vessel, from her figure-head to) gon fgg* 

the t^frail, is * • J 

The breadth of beam ........ 51 ,, 

The depth of her hold 31 „ 

Her draught of water, wh^n loaded, is calcu-1 ,« 

latedtobe | ^" » 
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and her burden 3500 tons. The engines wiU have a 
force equal to that of 1000 horses, and will be used to 
keep in action^ as the means of propulsion, an Archi- 
medean screw. The draft of water will be seen not to 
exceed that of a first-class West ludiaman. At pjresent 
this vessel can only be considered as anexp^iment; and, 
should it fail, an abundance of ridicule will no doubt be 
cast upon the projectors by men whose genius would 
hardly have sufficed for the invention of a wherry. 

A great part of the steam navy of the East India 
Company consists of iron vessels, 25 of which are now 
in use in India, among which are the '* Nemesis^" the 
" Phlegethon," the " Ariadne," and the " Medusa,"— 
names well known to the British public from the con- 
spicuous part which the vessels have performed in the 
war with China. 

The advantages of iron over timber, for naval architec- 
ture, are — the absence of " wear and tear " in the hull — 
no necessity for caulking or coppering— no possibility of 
injury from dry-rot — greater lightness and increased 
capacity — and, what is of even far more importance, 
greater safety. This last point has sometimes been 
questioned, but not by any one having knowledge on the 
subject. When a timber-built ship takes the ground 
with any violent shock, the whole frame-work of the 
vessel is strained, and in a measure dislocated, — so that by 
the mere buffeting of the waves she will, in all proba- 
bility, soon be made a complete wreck ; but when an iron- 
built vessel strikes, however violent the blow, it is only 
the part that is brought into collision with the rocks that 
will be injured. The plan of building these ships in 
water-tight compartments then proves its efficacy ; for 
should the injury amount even to the tearing away of 
plates, the resulting mischief will only be to fill with 
water that particular compartment of the vessel to which 
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the injury has occurred, so that the ship will be scarcely 
less buoyant than before ; and experience has shown that 
damage of this kind is easily repaired. 

The first cost of iron vessels is somewhat, but not 
much, less than that of timber-built vessels : their com- 
parative cheapness results from their greater durability : 
after years of constant employment they are found to be 
as sound and as clean as when first built. Their weight, 
upon which depends the displacement of water, is — as a 
general rule — three-fifths the weight of wooden vessels 
of the same capacity. The weight of metal used in pro- 
portion to the burden of the ship varies, of course, with 
the size. A sea-going iron steam- vessel will take from 
nine to twelve cwts. of iron per ton register. Boats in- 
tended for river traffic, which do not require an equal 
degree of strength, of course take a less weight of metal. 

The building of iron ships is fast becoming an im- 
portant branch of national industry ; it is one in which 
our mineral riches and our great mechanical skill will 
secure to us a virtual monopoly. 

The average price of pig-iron of the same quality in 
Glasgow, in each year from 1835 to the present time, has 
been as under : — 





£. 9, 


d. 




£. s. 


d. 


1835 


4 2 


6 per ton. 


1840 


3 18 


per ton. 


1836 


6 13 


„ 


1841 


3 7 


6 „ 


1837 


4 12 


„ 


1842 


2 10 


„ 


1838 


4 10 


„ 


1843 (Jan 


u)2 5 


„ 


1839 


4 5 


„ 









Copper, — The quantity of copper used at diflferent 
periods during the present century has been as follows, 
if we assume that which is not strictly true in any indivi- 
dual year, but which must be true taking one year with 
another, viz., — ^That the quantity remaining of the whole 
produce, after the shipments to foreign countries are 
deducted, is used at home. The produce of all the 
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copper mines in the kingdom is not known for any year 
earlier than 1820 ; but as the quantity raised from mines 
other than those of Cornwall has been, since that year, 
equal to one-fifth of the produce of the Cornish mines* 
that proportion has been added to the accounts of Cornish 
copper. 









Retained for KzceM 




Copper Raited 


i. Exported. 


Um. Exported 




Tone. 


Touf. 


Ttmf. Tooi. 


1801 


6,318 


4,825 


1,493 


1802 


6,274 


6,348 


74 


1803 


6,739 


4,554 


2,185 


1804 


6,450 


2,935 


3,515 


1805 


7,481 


3,007 


4,474 


1806 


8,234 


2,343 


5,891 


1807 


8,059 


3,374 


4,685 


1808 


8,154 


3,028 


5,126 


1809 


8,185 


3,458 


4,727 


1810 


6,818 


2,902 


3,916 


1811 


7,137 


2,413 


4,724 


1812 


8,697 


3,334 


5,363 


1813 


9,789 


records destroyed. 


1814 


9,523 


3,035 


6,488 


1815 


8,028^ 


5,099 


2,929 


1816 


8,454 


5,207 


3,247 


1817 


7,299 


6,647 


652 


1818 


8,057 


6,077 


1,980 


1819 


8,657 


4,824 


3,833 


1820 


8,127 


6,098 


2,029 


1821 


10,288 


6,271 


4,017 


1822 


10,018 


5,683 


4,335 


1823 


9,679 


5,326 


4,353 


1824 


9,705 


5,305 


4,400 


1825 


10,358 


3,931 


6,427 


1826 


11,093 


4,799 


6,294 


1827 


12,326 


7,171 


5,155 


1828 


12,188 


6,206 


5,982 


1829 


12,057 


7,976 


4,081 


1830 


13,232 


9,157 


4,075 


1831 


14,685 


8,530 


6,155 


1832 


14,450 


9,730 


4,720 
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1833 


13,260 


7,911 


5,449 


1834 


14,012 


8,S86 


3,136 


1S33 


H«4 


9,111 


5,363 


1836 


i»,3e» 


8,076 


7,293 


1837 


13,310 


7,13B 


8,181 


1838 


13,958 


7,45B 


6,4»U 


1839 


14,672 


7,687 


6,983 


1940 


13,022 


3,928 


7,096 



If the quantities are distributed into decennary periods, 
win be seen that the average quantity yearly retained 
■ use was : — 



1801 to 1810 . . 


. . 3,694 


1811 to 1820. - 


. . 3,473 


1831 to 1830 . . 


. . 4,913 


1831 to 1841). . 


. . 6,390 



Tin. — It is not poBsible to fumiBh any correct account 
the quantity of tin retained fur home use, because there 
: no means whereby ne can ascertain the quantity of 
at metal which is used in the manufacture of various 
jclea exported. 

Timber. — The use, at different epochs, of timber, an 
tide of such general application, exhibits forcibly the 
mparative progress and industry of a people. In the years 
oaen for the exemplification of our condition in those 
specta, as shown by the consuuiption of some principal 
tides of use and consumption, the quantity of " timber 
fht inches aquare and upwards," of colonial and foreign 
owlh, used in the United Kingdom, was as follows : — 



3,099 


158,770 


161,860 Loads 


154,282 


124,766 


279,049 „ 


317,563 


99,203 


116,765 „ 


127,199 


418,879 


546,078 „ 


639,014 


168,801 


907,818 „ 


613,679 


131,479 


745,168 „ 
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These quantities are exclusive of all kinds except square 
timber. It would be useless to bring forward the like 
statements with regard to all the forms under which 
wood is imported, such as deals, battens, and staves, the 
quantities of which will most probably vary nearly in 
the same proportions ais timber. 

It results from these figures that the increase has 
been — 

BetweenlSOl and 1811 72 i^"^ ^^^f^ *^t'°^'^''^13i per cent. 

( population having been j ** 

„ 1811 and 1821 49 „ „ UJ „ 

„ 1821 and 1831 31 „ „ 14| „ 

„ 1831 and 1841 36 „ „ 13^ „ 

Comparing 1801 with 1841, it will be seen, that while 
the increase of the population is 64^ per cent., the use of 
imported timber has increased 360 per cent. 

Much uncertainty must always attend upon com- 
putations affecting the consumption of articles which, like 
timber, are partly furnished from our own soil, and 
respjecting the home production of which we are without 
any means of calculation. 

It is impossible to estimate, with anything approach- 
ing to exactness, the consumption of the metropolis. 
Accounts are given of the number of cattle and sheep 
sold in the markets, but we should greatly mislead our- 
selves by taking these accounts alone as our guide in the 
matter; A large quantity of slaughtered meat is brought 
for sale to the London markets from various and distant 
parts of the kingdom, and especially in the winter months, 
when meat killed at Newcastle and Edinburgh is so 
brought in great abundance. 

The quantity thus conveyed for the consumption of the 
metropolis by steam-vessels during the cooler season of 
the year has been ascertained to be as follows : — 



} 

t 

,-k 
"J 
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From Berwick, 12 tons weekly for 6 montlis, cbiefly mutton. 
Aberdeen, 10 „ 6 ,, 

Dundee, 17 „ ^ n 

Leith, 80 „ T n 

Glasgow, 20 „ 7 „ 

InTemeas, 50 tons during the year. 

The steam-vessels from Berwick, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and Inverness, bring also large numbers of live stock — 
oxen, sheep, and swine ; and further numbers of these 
animals are brought by sailing-vessels. On one occasion 
the steam-vessel from Aberdeen brought 184 fat bullocks 
to London. 

Even the live animals which are included in the returns 
do not comprise all which are brought to be slaughtered, 
many both of oxen and sheep being sold in Loudon and 
the immediate suburbs before they reach the markets ; 
and, on the other hand, butchers who carry on their busi- 
ness in some of tne neighbouring towns are accustomed 
to attend at Smithfield market to make their purchases. 
With all this uncertainty, it would be idle to expect that 
any accurate statement can be o£fered on this subject. 

This difficulty is not experienced in an equal degree 
with regard to many towns on the continent of Europe, 
where every article of provisions that enters is subjected 
to a town -duty or octroi , and an accurate account of the 
quantities must be kept at the barriers. But even in 
these cases the record cannot be relied on as strictly 
accurate at all times. It is well known that in Paris, 
in time of scarcity, when it is more than ordinarily 
needful for the labouring population of these places to 
economize their means of living, many families go beyond 
the barriers in order to take their meals, and thus avoid 
the payment of octroi duties altogether. 

The accounts kept by the Excise officers of the quan- 
tities of different articles sent by permits from the stocks 
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of manufacturers and wholesale dealers, might be sup- 
posed to give some idea of the consumption of the 
district; but the fact is, that London dealers supply great 
numbers besides the London population, and the records 
of the Excise officers therefore give a very exaggerated 
view of the consumption of the metropolis. For the 
same reason, no inference should be drawn from the 
quantity of foreign goods cleared for consumption at the 
London Custom House, a great part of which goods 
are afterwards distributed to different places in the 
kingdom. 

Of the Excise duty collected during the years 1837 to 
1839 in England, twelve per cent., or very nearly one- 
eighth, was furnished by the metropolitan district. 

The numbers of cattle and of sheep sold in Smith field 
market in each of the twenty -two years from 1821 to 



lb42 


were : — 










Years 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Years. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


1821 


129,125 


1,107,230 


1832 


168,640 


1,257,180 


1822 


142,043 


1,340,160 


1833 


152^093 


1,167,820 


1823 


149,552 


1,264,920 


1834 


162,485 


1,237,360 


1824 


163,615 


1,239,720 


1835 


170,325 


1,381,540 


1825 


156,985 


1,130,310 


1836 


164,351 


1,219,510 


1826 


143,460 


1,270,530 


1837 


172,435 


1,329,010 


1827 


138,363 


1,335,100 


1838 


183,362 


1,403,400 


1828 


147,968 


1,288,460 


1839 


180,780 


1,360,250 


1829 


158,313 


1,240,300 


1840 


177,497 


1,371,870 


1830 


159,907 


1,287,070 


1841 


166,922 


1,310,220 


1831 


148,168 


1,189,010 


1842 


175,347 


1,468,960 



Coals. — The coals brought to London during the same 
years have increased materially in quantity, owing partly 
to the introduction of gas-lighting, and partly also to the 
great extension of the employment of steam-vessels. 



Years. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Tons. 


1821 


1,744,914 


1827 


1,874,610 


1822 


1,667,307 


1828 


1,893,083 


1823 


1,936,891 


1829 


2^095,420 
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LJ 


Ymt, 


Tons. 


Years. 


Tous. 


1824 


1,982,032 


1830 


2,116,023 


1825 


1,921,091 


1831 


2,053,673 


1826 


2^103,498 


1832 


2,149,820 


1833 


2,014,804 


1838 


2,582,770 


1834 


2,080,547 


1839 


2,638,256 


1835 


2,299,816 


1840 


2,589,087 


1836 


2,399,551 


1841 


2^902,674 


1837 


2,629,321 


1842 


2,754,719 



It is proper, under this head, to notice briefly the 
invention, or to speak more correctly the introduction, of 
gas-lighting, as one of the great economical improvements 
of the present century. The discovery of an inflammable 
gas in coal which might be applied to the purpose of 
illumination was made during the seventeenth century, 
but it was not until the year 1804 that this discovery was 
turned to any practical account. In that year, a patent 
was taken out for an apparatus applicable to the purpose 
by Mr. Winsor, who, by his lectures and experiments, 
overcame by degrees the ridicule with which his plans 
were at first assailed, and prepared the way for the 
success of other persons having greater scientific and 
mechanical knowledge than himself. 

This invention was first applied to the lighting of 
cotton mills and other manu&ctories, but was soon 
largely adopted in London and the chief provincial towns 
in the kingdom. At this time, although only about 
thirty years have elapsed from its first successful intro- 
duction, gas-lighting is employed in every town of im- 
portance in England and Scotland, and in many of the 
larger towns of Ireland. It has not been possible to 
obtain any minute data for estimating the quantity of 
coals now applied to this purpose in the United Kingdom, 
but it is probably within the truth to say that the 
annual consumption in all the gas establishments 
amounts to between 500,000 and 600,000 tons. 
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It appears worthy of remark, that notwithstanding 
this large consumption, which has in a great degree 
superseded the use of oil for street-lighting, the aggregate 
consumption of whale oil has very materially increased. 
This fact is of course referable to the fashion now 
become very general of burning table-lamps in the 
place of candles in our dwellings ; but it must excite 
surprise in the mind of every one when first made 
acquainted with the fact, that during this time the use 
of candles in dwellings, and especially of wax candles, 
has also increased in a greater proportion than the 
population. It has been suggested, and with much 
apparent reason, that this increase may be consequent 
upon the greater brilliancy of the streets since they have 
been lighted with gas, since we have thus been made 
dissatisfied with the quantum of light previously thought 
suflScient within our houses. Certain it is, that our 
apartments are much more brilliantly lighted now than 
they were before the introduction of coal-gas, whether 
that invention be chargeable with the increase or not. 

During the first few years after its adoption, very 
large sums were spent in making experiments with the 
hope of bringing this mode of lighting to perfection, and 
to a certain extent those experiments were successful. 
It can hardly be said that much improvement has been 
made in the art during the last twenty years, although 
the spirit of invention is by no means quenched, and 
projectors are continually offering plans for economizing 
the cost of the processes, but it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the invention has not so soon after its adop- 
tion reached the utmost limit of perfection. 

There is perhaps no article of daily use, scarcely even 
excepting food, which it is more important to the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom to obtain at a moderate 

VOL. III. F 
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price than coal, the cost of which enters more or less 
into the price of alnu)6t every article of consumption* 
There can be no doubt that any proposal on the part of 
the goTemment to impose an Excise duty upon this 
necessary of life would meet with the most determined 
and general opposition, as being oppressive to the poor 
imd injurious in various ways to the prosperity of nearly 
every branch of the national industry. It is therefore 
hardly conceivable that the people of England, generally 
so much alive to their personal interests, should submit, 
as they do, without a murmur, to the imposition of a 
virtual tax upon their fuel, far greater in degree than it is 
likely that any minister would ever be tempted, even 
under the heaviest financial difficulties, to propose. The 
tax to which allusion is here made is not less a tax 
because it assumes the guise of a trade regulation ; it is 
even more injurious, by reason of the uncertainty of its 
rate, than any fixed impost could be. This regulation 
has probably existed so long because of the ignorance of 
the public concerning its operation, which ignorance 
would not have attended upon the imposition of a direct 
tax. With the view of making another attempt to remove 
this cause for the continuance of a very heavy burthen, 
the following brief description of the regulation in ques* 
tion is offered. 

The "limitation of the vend " has existed, with some 
partial interruptions, since the year 1711. This ar- 
rangement is no less than a systematic combination 
among the owners of collieries having their outlets by 
the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, to raise the price of 
coal to consumers by a self-imposed restriction as to the 
quantity supplied. A committee appointed from among 
the owners holds its meetings regularly in the town of 
Newcastle, where a very costly establishment of clerks 
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and agents is maintained. By this committee, not only 
is the price fixed at which coals of yarions qualities 
may be sold, when sea borne, for consumption within the 
kingdcmi, but the quantity is assigned which, during the 
space of the fortnight following each order or *' issue," 
the individual collieries may ship. The manner in 
which this combination is conducted, and the effect 
which it must have upon the interests of the consumers, 
will best be understood by describing the course pursued 
upon the opening of a new colliery. The first thing to 
be determined in that case is the rank or " basis '* to be 
assigned to the colliery. For this purpose, one referee is 
appointed by the owners of the colliery, and another by 
the cool-trade committee, who, taking into view the 
extent of the royalty or coal-field secured, the size of the 
pits, the number and power of steam-engines erected, the 
number of cottages built for workmen, and the general 
scale of the establishment, fix therefrom the propor- 
tionate quantity the colliery shall be permitted to furnish 
towards the general supply, which the directing com- 
mittee shall from time to time authorize to be issued. 
The point to be attained by the owners of the colliery, 
is to secure for their establishment the largest basis 
possible; and with this view it is common for them to 
secure a royalty extending over from five to ten times 
the surface which it is intended to work, thus burthening 
themselves with the payment of possiWy 5,000/. per 
annum, or more, of ** dead rent " to the owner of the soil, 
who, of course, exacts such payment in return for his 
concession, although his tenants may have no intention 
of using it Instead of sinking one or two pits, which 
would afford ample feciHty for working the quantity 
which the mine is destined to yield, a third and possibly 
a fourth pit are sunk at an enormous expense, and without 

f2 
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the smallest intention of their being used. A like 
wasteful expenditure is made for the erection of useless 
steam power, and to complete and give an appearance 
of consistency to the arrangements, instead of building 
200 cottages for the workmen, double that number are 
provided. In this manner a capital of 160,000/. to 
200,000/. may be invested for setting in motion a colliery 
which will be allowed to raise and sell only such a 
quantity of coals as might be produced by means of an 
outlay of one- fourth or one-fifth of that amount. By 
this wasteful course the end of the colliery owners is 
attained; they get their basis fixed — if it is a large 
concern, as is here supposed — say at 50,000, and this 
basis will probably secure for them a sale of 25,000 
chaldrons during the year, instead of 100,000 chaldrons, 
which their extended arrangements would enable them 
to raise. The Newcastle committee meet once a fort- 
night, or twenty-six times in the year, and, according to 
the price in the London market, determine the quantity 
that may be issued during the following fortnight. If 
the London price is what is considered high, the issue is 
increased, and if low it is diminished. If the " issue " 
is twenty on the 1000, the colliery here described would 
be allowed to sell (20 X 50) 1000 chaldrons during the 
ensuing fortnight. The pit and establishment may be 
equal to the supply of 3000 or 4000 chaldrons ; orders 
may be on the books to that extent or more ; ships may 
be waiting to receive the largest quantity, but, under the 
regulation of the " vend," not one bushel beyond the 
1000 chaldrons may be shipped until a new issue shall 
be made. By this system the price is kept up ; and, as 
regards the colliery owners, they think it more for their 
advantage to sell 25,000 chaldrons at 30s. per chaldron, 
than to sell 100,000 chaldrons at the price which a free 
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competition would bring about. They may be right in 
this calculation ; but if, under the system of restriction, 
any undue profit is obtained, nothing can be more 
certain than that competition for a portion of this undue 
profit will cause the opening of new collieries until the 
advantage shall be neutralized ; and this result of the 
system is already fast approaching. Every new colliery 
admitted into the " vend " takes its share in the " issues,'* 
and to some extent limits the sales of all the rest. The 
disadvantage during all this time to the public at large 
is incontestable. The great staple manufactures of the 
country, being located in inland coal districts, happily 
do not suffer irom this combination ; but in other 
innumerable processes which require the aid of heat, 
and which are carried on in cities and places where coal 
is not found, the addition to the cost of fuel thus occa- 
sioned must place the manufacturers at a great dis- 
advantage, while the other inhabitants of those cities, and 
especially the poor, are very greatly injured by it. The 
loss to the community at large through the unprofitable 
investment of unnecessary capital no one can dispute. 

There is another consequence resulting firom this 
limitation of the home coal- trade which it is necessary to 
state, as it is productive of great national evil. 

The owners of collieries being restricted in their fort- 
nightly issues to quantities which their establishment 
enables them to raise in three or four days, are naturally 
desirous of finding for their men during the remainder of 
the time some employment which shall lessen the 
expense of maintaining them in idleness, and spread 
over a larger quantity of product the fixed expenses of 
their establishments and their dead rents. To this end 
coals are raised which must find a sale in foreign coun- 
tries ; and it practically results that the same quality of 
coals which, if shipped to London, are charged at 30«. 6d. 
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per Newcastle cbaMron, are sold to foreigners at l&r. for 
that quantity, giving a preference to the foreign huyer of 
40 per cent, in the cost of English coal. By this means 
the finest kinds of coal which are used in London, at a 
cost to the consumer of about 30x. per ton, may be had 
in the distant market of St. Petersbui^ for lbs. to 16^., 
or little more than half the London price« Nor is this 
the worst effect of the system. In working a colliery a 
great proportion of small coal is raised. The cost to the 
home consumer being exaggerated, and the fireight and 
charges being equally great upon this article as upon 
round coal, very little small coal finds a market within 
liie kingdom, except on the spot where it is raised ; and 
as the expense of raising it must be incurred, the coal- 
owners must of course seek elsewhere for a market at 
any price that will exceed the mere cost of putting it on 
board i^ip. By this means *' nut coal," which consists 
of small pieces, free from dust, which have passed 
tlumigh a screen, the bars of which are five-eighths of an 
inch apart, are sold for shipment to foreign countries at 
the low price of 3^. per ton. The intrinsic quality of 
this coal is quite as good as that of the round coal from 
the same pits ; it is equally suitable for generating steam, 
and for general manufacturing purposes ; and thus the 
manufacturers of Denmark, Germany, Russia, &c., 
obtain the fuel they require, and without which they 
cannot carry on their operations, at a price not only 
below that paid by English manufacturers, but for much 
less than the cost at which it can be raised. The coal- 
owner might, it is true, sell this small coal at home at a 
better price than he obtains from his foreign customer, 
but every ton so sold would take the place of an equal 
quantity of large coal, upon which his profit is made, and 
by such home sale he would by no means lessen his 
sacrifice, but the reverse. 
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In this way every person who uses sea-borne coal in 
Great Britain is exorbitantly taxed for the advantage of 
the rival manufacturers of other countries. This, it is 
true, does not enter into the intentions of the owners of 
collieries, and there is no doubt that this result is an 
effect of their combination which they must regret. 
Does not this afford us another lesson of the inc(m- 
veniences which are sure to attend upon dl such unna- 
tural arrangements, the advantages of which to their 
promoters are seldom of a lasting character? At this 
time there are many owners of collieries included in the 
regulation of the vend, who regret that it was ever 
established, but who feel compelled to adhere to it from 
fear of the certain losses that must attend upon its aban- 
donment, and who are therefore anxious to put off as 
long as possible the (to them) evil day, when the trade 
in this article of indispensable daily consumption shall 
be restored to its natural freedom. 

It may be thought an easy thing to ascertain the con- 
sumption of food by families, and thence to determine 
the average quantities used by individuals, and the aggre- 
gate for the whole kingdom. Any one who may attempt 
to procure this information will, however, soon find 
greater difficulties in his way than he has anticipated. 
Very few persons keep any adequate records of their 
expenditure ; and with those who do preserve them, such 
a variety of circumstances must be taken into considera- 
tion before the experience of individual families, placed 
in some circumstances or other of peculiarity, can be 
assumed as affording a test of the average expenditure, 
that a very rough approximation to the fact is all that we 
can reasonably expect to attain. 

Not having been allowed in every case to mention the 
sources whence the following statements have been 
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derived, the names of the parties and establishments are 
wholly suppressed, but every reliance may be placed in 
their entire accuracy. 

No. 1. In a private family residing in a fashionable 
part of London, and consisting of a gentleman, his wife, 
six children, and ten servants; in all 18 persons, two- 
thirds of whom were adults, the consumption in the year 
1840 amounted to — 

Per Diem. Per Annum. 
6,668 lbs. meat, or for each person 1 * 014916 lb. 370^ lbs. 
5,100 „ bread „ „ 0-776255 „ 283J „ 

541 „ butter „ „ !• 317505 or. 30^,, 

1,887 qts. milk „ „ 0«2S7214qt. 104Jqti. 

In the following year the family was reduced to 17 
persons by the discharge of one of the servants, and the 
consumption of the year was as follows : — 

Per Diem. 
5,820 lbs. meat, or for each person 0*937953 lb. 
3,668 „ bread „ „ 0*591136 „ 

586 „ butter „ „ 1 '511039 oz. 

1,782 qts. milk „ „ 0-287187 qt 

It would be difficult to account for the different rates 
of consumption observable in the statements of these two 
consecutive years. The only apparent diflFerences in the 
conditions are, that there was one male servant dis- 
charged, and each of the six children was a year older, 
and therefore probably a larger consumer of solid food, 
and yet we see that the consumption of meat and of 
bread was less by 848 lbs. and 1,432 lbs. respectively; 
whence it would appear (making no account of the 
altered ages of the children) as if the discharged servant 
had consumed on an average more than six pounds of 
bread and meat daily, while the average consumption of 
the remaining 17 persons did not much exceed one- 
fourth of that quantity. It is evident that there must he 



Per Annum. 
342) lbs. 
215},, 
34i„ 
104i „ 
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some disturbing cause that does not appear ; and hence 
we may learn how little reliance is to be placed upon 
averages drawn, even with the greatest carefulness, from 
small numbers. 

No. 2. In a large trading establishment in the city 
of London, consisting of 114 persons, males and females, 
all adults, there was consumed in 1841 — 

Daily. In Uie Tear. 

34,914lb8. of meat, being per head 0*839077 lb., or 306f lbs. 
and 40,464 lbs. of bread „ • 972461 „ „ 355 „ 

In this establishment, as well as in the family above 
described, the quantities consumed were at the discretion 
of the individual members. This may not have been 
the case with the following institutions, into the manage- 
ment of which a control of the expenditure would neces- 
sarily enter, so at least as to prevent waste, but without 
stinting. 

No. 3. In an asylum consisting of 9 superintendents 
and servants, and 158 female children, together 161 per- 
sons, the consumption of 1841 consisted of — 

Per Diem. Per Annam. 

16,625 lbs. meat, or for each person • 272742 lb. 99J lbs. 

0' 683947 „ 249| „ 

0*023886 „ ^ „ 

„ „ 0-055122 „ 20J „ 

„ „ 0-029201 „ 10| „ 

„ „ 0-021901 „ 8 „ 

„ „ 0-358428 „ 130J „ 

„ „ 0-216569 qts. 79 qts. 



41,690 „ 


bread 


1,456 „ 


rice 


3,360 „ 


flour 


1,780 „ 


butter 


1,335 „ 


cheese 


21,848 „ 


potatoes 


13,201 qts 


. milk 






16,272 „ beer „ „ 0-266951 „ 97^ „ 

The average consumption of solid food in this asylum ap- 
pears therefore to be 527 J lbs. in the year, or within a very 
small fraction indeed of H lbs. daily for each person. 

No. 4. In another asylum, having an average number 
of 290 inmates, chiefly children of both sexes, the con- 
sumption during the year was — 

f3 
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Per Diem. 


Per Annum. 


46,415 lbs. meat, or for each person 0*438497 lb. 


160 lbs. 


90,780 „ bread „ „ 0*857628 „ 


313 „ 


62,720 „ potatoes „ „ 0*529536 „ 


«6i„ 



The greater consumption in this case, 26 per cent, 
beyond that of No. 3, is probably occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance of one-half of the institution being composed 
of males. 

No. 5. Another asylum, on the establishment of 
which were 139 persons, chiefly young persons of both 
sexes, consumed in the year — 



For each 


person 


236 lbs. of meat. 


» 


j> 


473 „ bread and flour. 


M 


?> 


23 „ butter. 


» 


r> 


21^ „ cheese. 


» 


» 


206 „ potatoes. 


» 


j> 


63 quarts of milk. 


» 


» 


63 gallons of beer. 


J> 


» 


12 quarts of oatmeal. 


» 


» 


9^ lbs. of sugar. 


99 


» 


3 „ tea. 



The expenditure in this case appears to be on a scale 
of great liberality, if indeed it do not go beyond that 
quality and exhibit profusion. The quantity of bread 
and meat consumed by each inmate is considerably 
greater than that of the family No. 1, in which there was 
neither the same motive, nor equal means, for the exercise 
of carefulness. The quantity of solid food consumed is 
80 per cent, beyond that of No. 3, and 40 per cent, 
beyond jthat of No. 4. The cost per head, for food 
alone, in this institution, is stated to have amounted in 
the year to 15/. 135. 2d,^ being 6s. O^d. per week. 

No. 6. An asylum containing, on the average of the 
year 1841, 116 persons, 10 of whom were adults and 106 
male and female children, consumed — 
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Per Diem. 


Per AnauB. 


2,083 lbs. meat, or for eacl 


1 person 


0« 285380 lb. 


1041 lbs. 


.3,488 „ bread „ 


j> 


0-790930 „ 


288} „ 


3,360 „ flour „ 


j> 


0- 079357 „ 


29 „ 


5,824 „ potatoes „ 


» 


0*137553 „ 


50i„ 


1,402 „ cheese „ 


» 


0-033113 „ 


12 „ 


520 „ butter „ 


» 


0-012281 „ 


*3 » 


2>207 g^lons milk „ 


)f 


0-208502 qts. 


19 galls. 



The consumption here detailed is nearly the same in 
average quantity as that of No. 3. The proportions of 
meat and hread are rather greater, and of potatoes less, 
and it is prohable that the nutritive power of the food is 
in both cases nearly equal. 

No. 7. This is a large public establishment, con- 
taining an average number throughout the year of 646 
male persons, chiefly boys. The consumption during 
1841 was—* 



Cwts. qrs. lbs. 


Per Diem. 


Per Annum 


779 1 8 meat, or for each person 


0-365104 lb. 


133i lbs. 


3,218 6 bread „ „ 


1-053700 „ 


384i„ 


69 2 18 flour and oatmeal 


0-032245 „ 


11},, 


153 3 8 cheese „ „ 


0-073034 „ 


261 „ 


765 potatoes „ „ 


0-358716 „ 


131 „ 


62 2 6 butter „ „ 


0-029718 „ 


lOi „ 


59 1 24 green vegetables „ 


0-028249 „ 


ioi„ 


16 1 raisins „ „ 


0-007720 „ 


2}„ 


9,540 gallons milk „ „ 


0-160338 qt. 


58^ qts. 


12,888 gallons beer „ „ 


0-218670 „ 


80 „ 



The consumption in this case of solid food amounts to 
711 lbs. per annum, or within a small fraction of 2 lbs. 
daily (13 lbs. 11 ozs. per week.) Judging from the other 
cases brought forward, this must be considered a very 
liberal dietary. 

No. 8. Another large establishment, in which the 
children are younger than those in No. 7, and where a 
small proportion are females. It consisted of 365 males 
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and 67 females. In the course of the year 1841 they 
consumed — 

Cwts. qrs. Ibf . Per Diem. Per Aonum. 

483 3 1 meat, or for each person 0« 343048 lb. 125Jlbs. 

1,193 1 1 bread „ „ 0-846175 „ 309 „ 

49 2 4 flour and oatmeal 0-035127 „ 12} „ 

64 1 16 cheese „ „ 0-038571 „ 14 „ 

354 potatoes „ „ 0-251032 „ 91 J „ 

31 2 23 green vegetables „ 0-022483,, 8 J „ 

25 3 21 butter „ „ 0-018393 „ H » 

11 3 8 raUins „ „ 0-008383 „ 3 „ 

1^665 gallons mUk „ 0-270lJ02qt8. 98iqts. 

6^63l-gaUon8 beer „ 0-167937,, ^Ij „ 

Considering the diiFerent circumstances already noticed, 
this consumption may -be considered equal to that of 
No. 7. Both institutions are unuw the same manage- 
ment. \^ 
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PRICES. 

Effect of Prices upon Consumption — Cost of Ship-building in 1805 
compaced with the Cost in 1836 — Prices of Beef and Mutton — Of 
various Articles of Clothing — Prices of Dress at Chelsea Hospital. 

The effect of variations in price, as occasioned by addi- 
tions to or reductions of duties upon the consumption of 
particular articles, has been sufficiently shown in the 
preceding Chapter. The ultimate limit of consumption, 
as already stated, is the power of production ; since it must 
be quite evident, on the one hand, that no more can be 
consumed than is produced ; and equally evident on the 
other hand, that men will not continue to produce an 
article in quantities beyond what will be demanded at a 
price sufficient to replace the cost of production, together 
with the ordinary rate of profit. 

The power to use and to consume has always been prac- 
tically limited only by inability to command the means of 
purchasing, — a cause which, in some degree or other, has 
been always in operation as regards the most numerous 
portion of every community. The proportionate con- 
sumption in a country at various periods forms therefore 
a very good help by which to estimate its comparative 
prosperity. 

Some accidental causes, such as a change of fashion, 
may occasion more or less of certain commodities to be 
used ; but this will not affect the general consumption of 
all commodities. If from some such cause more of one 
kind are purchased, there will be less of others ; and the 
variation of demand thus induced will, if continued for a 
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sufficiently long time, determine the employment of a 
greater or less amount of industry for the production of 
the articles affected. It is not by such means, however, 
that permanent variations of price are brought about. 
Except in a modified degree, and occasioned by other 
causes into which it is not now necessary to inquire, 
auch variations can only occur through variations in the 
cost of production or the charges of distribution. If 
(other things remaining equal) the cost of producing 
a yard of cloth be reduced one-half by improvements in 
the processes of manufacture, there will thenceforward 
be at least an equivalent increase in the quantity used, 
not so much because every wearer of cloth will be less 
careful of his garments, as because a larger class of con- 
siuners will be enabled to purchase. 

Permanent alterations of price are always indicative 
of variations equally permanent in the cost of production 
or transmission ; and as, in the progress of manufacturing 
industry, it most commonly, nay, universally happens 
that processes are simplified and labour economized, the 
uniform tendoicy has thence been to a progressive in- 
crease of consumption. It may be sufficient on this head 
to refer the reader to the second Section of this work, in 
which the progress of improvements and consumption 
has been traced with respect to several principal branches 
of our manufacture. The object now in view is not to 
write a scientific treatise, but to bring forward some facts 
that may be useful for confirming or correcting the 
theories of others, and for showing in a practical manner 
the different results that have followed in various cases 
from legislative interference.* 

* If it be required to know the fluctuatioiis that have occurred in 
the prices of various descriptions of merchandise, recourse may be 
had to the Appendix to Mr. Tooke s 'History of Prices,' in which the 
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Estimate of the Expense of Matarials and Labour for building a 74-Gun 
Ship, of 1706 Tons, given to the Navy Board, 5th January, 1805, by Messrs. 
Wells, Brent, Baiimrd and Roberts, Dudman, and IHtcher, compared 
with the cost in 1836. 







Cost in 1805. 


tL 


Cost in 1836. 




£. s. d. 


£. t. 


d, t. d. 


£. t. d. 




Timber— Oak . . 2,400 loads 


7 10 


18.000 





6 10 


13.200 




Elm • . 80 „ 


6 


480 





4 10 01 360 1 




Fir . . 45 ,. 


6 10 


247 10 





5 10 


247 10 




Knees . . . . 23U ,. 


10 10 


2,416 





7 10 


1.725 




Thick stuff, Sinch 














and upwards . . 364 ,, 


U 


6.096 





13 


4.732 




4-inch plank . . 120 », 
3-inch ditto & nnder 150 „ 


13 


1,560 





12 


1.440 




11 


1,630 





10 


1,5U0 




East Country jiatok ISO „ 
Deals— 3-inch . . 860 ,, 


13 i 


1,950 • 





12 


1,800 




1 16 


648 





1 10 


640 




2i-inch . . 130 „ 


1 10 


270 





1 6 


226 




2-inch . . 180 „ 


18 


162 





18 


162 




lMneh.20ft 600 ,. 


7 


176 





6 


125 




1-iuch M 300 ,, 


6 6 


83 10 





4 


60 




i-inch .. 300 „ 


3 6 


62 10 





3 


45 




Elm board, 1,000 &et .... 


1 10 


16 





4d.foot. 


16 13 4 




Sawyers* labour, per hundred . 


1 10 


2.659 





16«. ton. 


1,364 16 




Shipwrights* ditto • . per ton 


4 


6,824 





3 3 


6.373 18 




Labourers* ditto . . „ 


12 


1.023 12 





7 


697 2 




Caulkers* ditto, and 














materials. ... ^ 


12 


1,023 12 





10 


853 




Joiners' ditto, ditto . „ 


16 


1,279 10 





• • 


1,279 10 




Smiths' work ... „ 


2 6 


3,838 10 





2 


3,412 




Carvers 2s., plumbers 4s., paint- 














ers and glaciers 4« 


10 


853 





. . 


853 




Tinman 9d , blockmaker U. 3d., 














plaistering 10(1 


2 10 


241 13 


8 


. . 


241 13 8 




Scraper 


2 


14 4 





. . 


14 4 




Landing timber and planlE. and 














landing and housing deals. 


• • 


356 18 





. a 


200 




Cross spalls, karpins, and rib- 














bands . , 




200 
170 12 








160 
160 




Kiln fire and attendance, per ton 


2 




Standards, staging, and shores. 














480/. ; cordage and blocks, six 














tons, 420/ 




900 





. . 


600 




King-bolts, clamps, screws, bolls. 






and utensils 




300 





. . 


250 




Mold-loft expenses, 100/.; pur- 
veying exp&nses, 200/.; officers* 
salaries, 800/ 


















• • 


1.100 





. . 


700 




Rent and taxes, 600/. ; launching 














gear, 150/.; insurance, 160/. . 


• • 


800 





. . 


600 




64.288 1 


8 


42.617 7 




16 per cent. . • . 
36/. lU. 3d. per ton . 


• • 

• • 


8,142 





6 per ct. 

26 4 7 


2,130 17 4 


62,430 





44.748 4 4 













per ton. 



most complete and accurate tables of that nature are given, embracing the 
period of 56 years from 1762 to 1838. 
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The preceding statement of the cost of materials and 
labour employed in the construction of a ship of 74 guns, 
in each of the years 1805 and 1836, will be found in- 
teresting. The prices in 1805 are taken from a parlia- 
mentary paper, and are those which were paid to five of 
the most considerable ship«builders on the Thames; 
those in 1836 were kindly supplied by Mr. G. F. Young, 
of the firm of Curlings and Young. 

The following statement of the prices of beef and 
mutton at Lady-day and Michaelmas, in each year from 
1801 to 1842, is taken from the weekly book of St. 
Thomas's Hospital in Southwark; and as the pieces 
and parts of the oxen and sheep purchased have been the 
same throughout the time, the Table is strictly compa- 
rative. The average quantity of meat used daily in the 
hospital is 32 stones 4 pounds. 







Beef per Stone. 


Muttoa 


per Stone. 




Lady'day. 


Michaelmas. 


Lady-day. 


Michaelmas 




S. 


rf. 


s. 


d. 


«. 


d. 


«. d. 


1801 


5 


8 


5 


8 


6 





5 4 


1802 


5 





5 





5 


4 


5 4 


1803 


4 


8 


4 


8 . 


5 





5 


1804 


>-B 


4 


10 


4 


8 


5 


1805 


4 


4 


4 


6 


4 


6 


4 4 


1806 


4 


8 


4 


10 


4 


10 


4 10 


1807 


4 


8 


4 


8 


5 





5 


1808 


4 


6 


5 





4 


8 


5 


1809 


5 





5 


8 


5 





5 4 


1810 


5 


8 


5 


8 


5 


4 


5 8 


1811 


5 


8 


5 


8 


5 


8 


5 8 


1812 


6 





6 





6 





6 


1813 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 4 


1814 


6 


4 


5 


8 


7 





6 


1815 


5 


4 


4 


6 


5 


4 


4 8 


1816 


4 





4 





4 


8 


4 8 
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the same establishment do not vary from year to year, so 
that the variations in prices may be taken as strictly com- 
parative throughout. 



Greenwich Hospital. 





SUnei, 


Stockings, 


Tllar 


.%.^A- 


Bedding. 


Clothes, 


Coati, 






per Pair. 


per Pair. 


DiabKcui. 


Suits. 


Suits. 


each. 






«. d. 


g. d. 


S. 


d. 


i. d. 


». d. 


«. <f. 




1800 


5 8 


1 6 


6 


6 


. • 


• • 


20 




1805 


5 9 


2 2 


8 


9 


. • 


• • 


21 10 




1806 


5 9 


2 2 


8 


9 


. • 


• • 


21 10 




1807 


5 


2 2 


8 


9 


. • 


• • 


21 6 




1808 


5 


2 2 


8 


9 


. . 


• • 


21 4 




1809 


5 6 


2 2 


8 


9 


• • 


• • 


21 4 




1810 


5 6 


2 2 


8 


9 


. . 


• • 


21 4 


1 


1811 


4 11 


2 2 


8 


9 


• . 


• • 


22 2 




1812 


4 11 


2 6 


8 


9 


• . 


• • 


22 2 




1813 


4 8 


2 6 


8 


9 


* . 


• • 


22 2 




1814 


4 8 


3 3 


11 


6 


• . 


• • 


24 6 




1815 


4 7 


3 3 


11 


3 


• . 


• • 


24 9 




1816 


4 7 


2 9 


9 


4i 


• • 


• • 


24 9 




1817 


3 10 


2 9 


9 


4i 


. • 


• • 


20 7 


1818 


3 10 


2 11 


9 


4i 


. • 


41 0* 


20 7 




1819 


4 21 


2 11 






69 10* 


41 7* 


21 10* 




1820 


4 4i 


2 9i 






59 10* 


43 3* 


22 7 




1821 


4 3 


2 8 






59 10* 


41 9 


21 U 




1822 


4 2i 


2 5 






59 10* 


40 2f 


21 3 




1823 


4 7i 


2 2 






69 10* 


39 11* 


21 1* 




1824 


4 m 


2 li 






69 10* 


39 11* 


21 2 


\ 


1825 


4 6 


2 li 






69 10* 


40 8* 


21 8 




1826 


4 5 


2 Oi 






69 10^ 


41 6* 


22 2 




1827 


4 3i 


1 lOi 






48 3 


39 10» 


21 4 




1828 


4 3 


1 9* 






45 9 


88 1 


20 7 




1829 


3 9t 


1 9* 






46 9 


38 6i 


• • 




1830 


3 6 


1 6* 






37 lOf 


38-6* 


• 






1831 


3 6 


1 6i 






37 lOi 


40 11* 


• 






1832 


3 4i 


I 7i 






39 3* 


43 4 


• 






1833 


3 4i 


1 7i 






39 3* 


43 8* 


• < 






1834 


3 3* 


1 8i 






44 11* 


47 2* 


• I 






1835 


3 3i 


1 9i 






44 1* 


46 1 


• 4 






1836 


3 3i 


1 10 






45 7 


47 2* 


• t 






1837 


3 9i 


1 10 






45 7 


46 6* 


• 4 






1838 


• . 


• • 






• • 


• • 


• « 







SECTION VI. ACCUMULATION. 
Chapter I. 

Conditions under which Accumulations occur — Proofs of increasing 
Wealth — Greater Power of Accumulation in Peace than in War, 
because of the Difference of the Public Expenditure under the 
two Conditions — ^Probable present State of England in this respect 
if we had avoided the Wars^with our North American Provinces, 
and with the French Republic and Empire. 

As there can be no consumption without previous pro- 
duction, so there can be no accumulation unless the pro- 
ductive industry of a nation is employed to such a degree 
as will make provision beyond the immediate wants of 
the people. 

If the producing power of the people in this country 
had always been strictly limited to the point that would 
satisfy their pressing and temporary necessities, it would 
have been quite impossible that any increase in the 
number of its inhabitants could have occurred without 
proportionally and progressively taking away from the 
comfort of the existing population. That our numbers 
have experienced a great increase, while our power of 
commanding the necessaries and conveniences of life has 
also gone on increasing, affords abundant proof therefore 
that in the meanwhile accumulation has proceeded in 
at least an equal ratio, and that the substantial wealth, 
the capital of the country, has kept pace with our modem 
progress in other respects. 

This fact appears so amply confirmed by proofs that 
meet us on every side — proofs admitting of no doubts, and 
incapable of receiving any different interpretation — ^that it 
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is marvellous how they can escape the notice of any one, 
or fail to produce the universal conviction that, if we 
have not made as much progress as our means should 
have enabled us towards the well-being of all classes of 
the community, we have yet, during the present century, 
and especially within the last twenty-five years, made great 
advances in that direction, greater perhaps than were ever 
before realized by peaceable means, and by any commu- 
Bity in any equal period of time. It is, notwithstanding, 
by no means uncommon still to hear complaints of in- 
creasing distress and anticipations of approaching national 
ruin ; although it must be confessed that such gloomy 
views and forebodings are less frequently brought for- 
ward now than they were only a very few years back, — an 
effect which may be in some measure attributable to 
the signs of wealth and prosperity among us having 
become more obvious through the particular direction 
that has been given to the employment of a portion of 
the general savings of the community. The present has 
been called the age of locomotion, — not of locomotion 
such as was employed by our forefathers, who were in 
a far greater degree than we are confined to the use of 
their own bodily energies for the means of conveying 
themselves from place to place, but of locomotion acce- 
lerated and stimulated by vast combinations of men who 
work through the employment of enormous masses of 
capital. The arrangements which have rendered possible 
this change are known to have caused an enormous outlay ; 
and as no evidence can be found of any stinting of ca- 
pital for other and previously-pursued objects, the in- 
ference is unavoidable that the new call must have been 
answered from increased accumulations. 

If a comparison be made between the public expenditure 
of the United Kingdom in the twenty-three years from 
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1793 to 1815, and that of the like period of twenty- three 
years fr(»n 1816 to 1838, it will be found that it was less 
in the latter than in the former period by 332,090,640/., 
showing an average annual difference of 1 4,438,722/. It 
matters not, for the purpose now under consideration, 
what part of the sums here mentioned was raised from 
taxation, and what part was borrowed ; under whatever 
guise it was derived, the whole was provided by the 
nation at large; and if the greater expenditure of the war 
period was so provided without diminishing or even 
without materially impairing the capital of the nation, it 
must needs be that the smaller expenditure of the second 
or peace period has left an enormous increase of wealth 
in the nation. It will place this matter in even a stronger 
light if the comparison is made between the last ten years 
of the war, from 1806 to 1815, and the ten years ending 
with 1838. Tlie expenditure in the first of these periods 
was 860,677,615/., and in the last 478,122,345/.; ex- 
hil»ting a difference of 382,555,270/. or an average of 
38i millions more expended during each of the last ten 
jrears of war than during the last ten years of perfect 
peace. It further appears, from this comparison, that the 
aggregate difference has been greater between the two 
decennary periods than it was between the two longer pe- 
riods of twenty-three years, — a fact that has resulted from 
the progressively-increasing charge of the national debt, 
which was far greater in the latter years of the war than 
it had previously been, and from the consequent increased 
charge upon the income of the country, which has been 
in great part continued to the present time. This portion 
of the national expenditure 



In 1793 £9,437,8«2 

1815 31,576,074 

1838 29,260,238 

1841 29,450,141 
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It is probable that, owing to the gp*eater development 
of the resources of the country, arising from the extension 
of its manufactures, a considerable addition was made to 
the national wealth during the early part of the war 
begun in 1793, notwithstanding the large expenditure 
that it occaflioned ; but this could no longer be the case 
when that expenditure was so lavishly increased that, as 
already shown,* the war charges, added to the interest 
on the national debt, in one year (1814) exceeded 100 
millions, a great part of which sum being expended in 
fordgn countries was wholly abstracted from the national 
capital. Such a rate of exhaustion could not possibly 
have been continued ; its disastrous effects were made 
sufficiently apparent during the earlier years of peace^ 
but must have been long since repaired. 

While dwelling on these circumstances, it seems hardly 
possible to prevent the inquiry arising in the mind, what 
must have been the condition of England at this time if 
the wars which caused this lavish, this unexampled, ex- 
penditure could have been avoided. A small part only 
of that expenditure would have sufficed to pay off the 
whole of the national burthens as they stood in 1793 ; we 
should then assuredly have heard nothing of the restric- 
tions upon various branches of trade for which those 
burthens have so long been made the groundless pretext, 
and an amount of prosperity would have been experienced 
that must have had the happiest effects upon the physical 
and moral condition of England first, and through Eng- 
land upon that of the whole European family. 

If we may carry back our inquiry to a still earlier 
period, — to the years that followed the peace of Paris in 
1763, and before the breaking out of the unfortunate 
troubles that ended in the loss to us of our North Amen- 

* Vol. ii. p. 331. 
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can plantations, we shall find cause for still deeper regret. 
At the commencement of the insurrectionary war in Ame- 
rica, our debt amounted to less than 130 millions, the 
annual charge in respect of the same being 4^ millions, 
or less than one-sixth of its present amount. The sources 
of our national wealth which have since been discovered 
and made available, were none of them brought to light 
or fostered through the partial dismemberment of the 
British Empire. On the contrary, it may be said that 
the extent to which they have been carried was importantly 
limited by that misfortune. Had the case been other- 
wise,— had the field for our manufacturing inventions 
equally embraced a peaceful and flourishing British Em- 
pire in 'the West, how much more rapid and gigantic 
must have been its growth ; how much more rapid and 
gigantic too might have been the growth of the North 
American States themselves, if, instead of being drained 
of men and treasure in supporting the revolt into which 
they were driven in resistance of what has since been 
acknowledged to have been a course of legislative tyranny, 
they had continued to be recipients of the surplus popu- 
lation, and sharers in the accumulating capital of the 
mother country. Is it likely, it may even be asked, could 
it possibly have happened, in such circumstances, that 
the British Empire could have been involved in such a 
war as that which followed the breaking out of the 
French revolution? Nay, is it probable that, without the 
participation of France in that struggle as the abettor of 
rebellion and the ally of republicanism, the French revo- 
lution would have occurred when and as it did occur? 
These, it is true, are questions of speculation rather than 
of fact, and it would be of little advantage to pursue them 
further on this occasion. 
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in diminution of the public debt. The loan of 1836, ob- 
tained for the payment of the compensation for slaves, 
can be considered as only in a slight degree affording an 
opportunity for the absorption of savings. Unlike the 
produce of other loans, the amount was not consumed and 
destroyed, but by far the greatest part of it went to the 
payment of debts due to merchants in England, by whom 
it was employed' as capital, and thus, as far as the nation 
generally was concerned, effected only a change from one 
hand to another without causing any material alteration 
in the aggregate amount of capital in the country. 

The amount of property insured does not, of itself, 
afford a correct view of the progressive value <^ the de- 
scription of property liable to destruction by fire* It is 
most probable that a large but continually lessening pro- 
portion of such property is always left uninsured ; and it 
is manifestly impossible to calculate the proportionate 
degree of prudence among its owners, so as to arrive at 
any probable estimate of the aggragate value of insurable 
property in the country. The following statement of the 
«ums insuted it) the fire-offices of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, at different periods within this century, has 
been calculated from the amount of doty received in 
respect of the same at the Stamp Office. If it be desir- 
able, and who can doubt that it is so, that all persons 
should secure themselves from losses arising tiirough 
accidents beyond their own control, it must then be held 
unwise to subject insurances to taxation ; and when, as 
in this country, the tax thus letied amounts to 200 per 
cent, upon the sum required by the insurance offices to 
cover the ordinary risk from accidents by fire, the degree 
of discouragement occasioned by the duty must needs be 
very great. It is not only by reason of the security aris* 
ing to individuals, amounting often to the prevention of 
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beggary, that insurances against fire and upon lives are 
beneficial : they exercise a good effect upon the country 
generally through the accumulation of savings which 
they cause. The sums paid for premium on life-poli- 
cies especially, are, in every case, put by and added to 
the accumulating capital of the commimity. The money, 
as it is paid to the insurance offices, is beneficially em- 
ployed, and made to stimulate, in ope way or another, 
the industry of the naticm ; and when called for by the 
arrival of the contingency against which the payments 
were meant to provide, it is pretty certain that in a 
large proportion of cases the money is so much clear 
gain, because without such a resource the premiums out of 
which it is provided would have been unprofitably con- 
sumed. 

The sums insured against fire in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively, in each of the years 1801, 
1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841, were as follows:— 

Eaglancl* Scotkind. Irdand. United Kisgdom. 

M. Jt>» X<* Jb» 

1801 219,623,954 3,786,146 8,832^125 232,242,225 

1811 340,296,000 13,106,400 13,302,400 366,704,800 

1821 381,406,000 13,824,666 12,806,666 408,037,332 

1831 473,073,333 34,109,333 19,472,666 626,655,332 

1841 605,878,933 44,655,300 31,005,606 681,539,839 

The increase of the amount insured in the United 
Kingdom has been, — 

Comparing 1801 wiA 1811 £134,462,575 or 57*89 per cent. 
„ 1801 „ 1821 175,795,107 „ 75-69 „ 
„ 1801 „ 1831 294,413,107 „ 126-77 „ 
„ 1801 „ 1841 449,297,614 „ 193*45 „ 

The policy-duty on life insurances is but trifling in 
amount, and being charged only when the insurance is 
first effected, and not annually, as in the case of fire in- 
surances, it would afford no test of the amount of policies 

g2 
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outstanding at various periods. The records of the 
Stamp Office do not even offer the means of ascertaining 
the amount of new insurances effected from year to year, 
because the stamps employed are not distinguished from 
those used for giving validity to many other descriptions 
of instruments. The great increase, of late years, in the 
number of Life Insurance Offices, and the flourishing 
condition in which they appear to be, leads us to conclude 
that the number of insurances must have been very 
greatly augmented, although it seems probable that the 
system has not yet been carried to anything like the ex- 
tent that is desirable. 

It is believed that the sums accumulated in the hands 
of the various Life Assurance Offices in the kingdom, 
and which form a part of the savings of the assured, 
amount to about forty millions of money, an estimate 
which will not be thought extravagant when it is known 
that the assets of one office, the Equitable Assurance 
Company, form one-fourth of that sum. It is to be 
wished that our various Life Assurance Societies were 
obliged by the legislature to register the amount of their 
engagements, and of the funds which they respectively 
hold to provide for the same. Such a regulation could 
not prove injurious to any assurance office conducted 
upon safe principles, while it would serve to put the 
public upon their guard against such — if any there be — as 
should be otherwise conducted, if it did not prevent their 
establishment. It must surely be useful to protect the 
public against the risk of intrusting to unsafe hands savings 
which are made oftentimes with much privation and at 
great sacrifice for the benefit of the widow and the orphan. 
At present there is no information upon this subject 
whereby a man may be guided in the selection of an 
office ; and, should he make a bad choice, his error may 
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not discover itself until to remedy it will have become 
impossible. There are, it is true, Assurance Offices 
which are of known stability, and by the choice of which 
a man may avoid the risk here mentioned ; but to do this, 
it will mostly be the case that he will be forced to pay a 
rate of premium greater than sufficient, so that either his 
privation will be greater than it need be, or the sum in- 
sured to his family smaller than might have been pro- 
vided. 

Occasion has already been taken, in describing the 
produce of taxes (Section iv. Chapter iii.), to show the 
capitals upon which legacy duty was paid in Great 
Britain in each year from 1*797 to 1835; the amount 
subjected to duty in each of the six following years was,— 

£. 
42,052,297 
40,441,678 
41,476,521 

The sums thus registered do not comprise the whole of 
the personal property held in this country which changes 
hands on the death of its possessors. A further amount 
passes away from persons who die intestate, and whose 
property is distributed under letters of administration. 
The amount thus dealt with yearly is computed at nearly 
five millions. Beyond this a very large sum is be- 
queathed to widows, and is not chargeable with legacy 
duty. But even if this amount could be ascertained, we 
should still be without some part of the information ne- 
cessary for making an accurate estimate of the personal 
property accumulated and held within the kingdom. The 
probate and administration duties certainly take in all 
cases where the property of deceased persons is of con- 
siderable value, and many cases also where the sums are 
small. The number of wills proved in England and 
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41,768,806 


1839 


1837 


42,617,582 


1840 


1838 


45,304,917 
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Scotland, and upon whicli probate duty was paid in 1841, 
appears to have been 16,684, and letters of administra- 
tion were taken out in the same year for the distribution 
of the property of 6,301 intestate persons, together 22,985 ; 
out of which number there were 8,276 cases in which the 
property did not exceed 200/. in value. It is well known 
that where no will is left, and the property is of that 
nature which admits of easy distribution among the 
natural heirs of the deceased, a division takes place in 
very numerous cases without any payment of duty, 
besides which, the property of deceased persons, when 
not exceeding 20/. in value, is exempted by law from 
taxation. If, for the sake of illustration, we may sup- 
pose that every head of a family, when he dies, leaves 
some property behind him, it appears that from one cause 
or another only three-tenths of the number are thus made 
to contribute directly to the revenue. The number of 
male persons living in England and Wales at the time of 
the census of 1831 was 6,171,190, comprising 2,911,874 
funilies. At the recent census, in 1841, the male popu- 
lation of England and Wales was 7,770,941 ; and if the 
proportion then remained the same as was found to exist 
in 1831, the number of families must have been 3,341,805, 
corresponding very nearly to the number of male persons 
living 25 years old and upwards (3,371,144). The 
deaths, male and female, registered in England and 
Wales'duringthe year from 1st July, 1839, to 30ih. June, 
1840, were 350,101, or 1 in 45*44 of the population. Of 
males alone the deaths registered were 177,926, or 1 in 
43*67 of the male population living in 1841. According 
to this proportion the heads of fGunilies included among 
those male deaths must have been 76,524. It is evident 
that this number will not be correct, because of the want 
of uniformity in the rates of mortality at different ages ; 
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but it is very near to the tnith, according to the fact above 
assumed, that twenty-five years is the average period at 
which persons become heads of families, — the deaths oc- 
curing at and above that age in the year mentioned having 
been 75,205, a difference of less than 2 per cent We 
have seen that the number of persons who died in 1841) 
and whose property was subjected to the l^acy and pro- 
bate duties, was only 22,985, being only three in ten of 
the deaths probably occurring among heads of families. 

For a reason already given (Vol. ii. page 316), it is 
not possible to ground any accurate calculation upon the 
produce of the legacy duty during the earlier years of its 
operation ; but that branch of revenue must now for many 
years have afforded comparative data for such a cal- 
culation, and has given evidence of the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth in the kingdom. « If we are justified in tlie 
data here assumed, and estimate the amount upon the 
scale assumed in the foregoing calculation, the value of 
personal property at different periods since the closing 
year of the war, stated in round numbers, would have 
been as follows : — 

1814 ^ £1,200,000,000 

1819 ' 1,300,000,000 

1824 1,500,000,000 

1829 1,700,000,000 

1834 1,800,000,000 

1841 2^000,000,000 

The addition of 800 milHons to the value of property 
during twenty-four years of peace will not appear im- 
probable if we recall to mind the facts that during the 
last ten years of the war the public expenditure exceeded, 
on ^ average, 83 millions, while the average has, in the 
following twenty-four years, not exceeded 50 millions. 
The difference between these two sums would alone suf- 
fice in that period to make up the sum of 800 millions. 
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It should be borne in mind that the apparent amount 
of personal property within the kingdom is factitiously 
raised by considering as a part of it the sum due to the 
national creditors, amounting to 760,000,000/. Another 
very large abatement should likewise be made for the 
amount of money due on mortgages of real property, and 
which, although it is considered as personal property, 
and thus is subjected to the probate and legacy duties, 
has, in fact, become a part of the real property of the 
kingdom, supplying means for its improvement, or re- 
pairing the waste of its possessors. 

The following analysis of the sums paid for probate 
duty, and on taking out letters of administration in Eng- 
land and Scotland respectively in 1838, shows the num* 
ber of wills and of intestate estates subjected to the 
various rates of duty, and the capitals in respect of which 
the duty was paid ; but the statement must not be relied 
on as giving an accurate view of the property that passes, 
because the amounts are in many cases reduced by the 
payment of debts due from the deceased, and by other 
charges upon their estates. It has been further neces- 
sary, in consequence of the mode employed for levying 
the duty, to assume in each case the amount of capital. 
Each rate of duty is made to apply to a certain range of 
value. For example ; the lowest rate, where there is a 
will, which is ten shillings, covers all sums above the 
value of 20/, and under the value of 100/. ; in all cases 
where this rate of duty has been paid, the capital is 
assumed in the following table as being the mean between 
20/. and 100/., or 60/. ; and in like manner with regard 
to all higher rates, the mean between the lowest and the 
highest amounts that they will cover is taken as the basis 
of the calculation. 

No general mortality table for Ireland has ever been 
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published; it is therefore not possible to ofifer any similar 
calculation for that part of the kingdom. From the sub- 
joined table of the produce of probate and administration 
duties in Ireland in 1838, it appears that 2,169 estates 
were subjected to the tax in that year, and that the capital 
which they comprised was 4,465,240/. If we assume 
the same rate of mortality as that ascertained in England 
and Wales, it would therefore appear that the personal 
property in Ireland which in succession contributes to 
this branch of the revenue is 167,669,162/. This sum is 
probably far less than the actual value, and is offered 
only as an approximation to the truth. 

The capital in respect of which the legacy duty alone 
has been paid in Great Britain between 1*797 and 1841 
was as follows : — • 
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124,851,536 



Total £1,163,284,207 

The amount of duty received by the government on 
legacies, and on probates of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration, during the same period, viz.j from 1797 to 1841, 
was— 



Legacies. 

• £. 
England and Wales • . 32,136,634 

Scotland 1,862,756 

Ireland, ..... 609,840 



Total . . £34,609,230 



Probates and 
Administrations. 

£. 
25,504,824 

1,274,941 

940,089 

£27,719,854 
G 3 
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The annaai averages of these sums, compared with the 
amounts for the last year of the series, were as follows : — 

Yearly Averafe, Year 

1T9T to 1841. 1840. 

Capital subject to Legacy £. s. d. £. t. d. 

Duty in Gieat Britain. 25,8d0,760 40,441^78 17 11 
Legacy Duty — England 

and Wales . • . 705,166 5 10 1,087,111 19 9 
Probate, &c., Duty — 

England and Wales . 658,851, 11 4 898,690 2 6 

Legacy Duty-^Scotland 40,749 5 6 89,070 18 8 

Probate, &c., Duty, ditto 17,658 15 6 50,162 10 

Legacy Duty—Ireland 13,177 14 4 26,394 9 4 

Probate, &c.. Duty, ditto 20,489 4 2 40,581 

The unequal distribution of personal property in the 
different divisions of the kingdom is rendered very appa- 
rent by means of these figures. An amount equal to the 
legacy and probate duty paid in 1840, if equally divided 

among the inhabitants, would have amounted to — 

g. d. 
In England ... .25^ 

Scotland .... 1 0^ 

Ireland ... * 2 

The different habits and dispositions of the people are 
also exemplified by the proportions, which the duty on 
legacies bears to that on probates and letters of adminis- 
tration. In each lOOi. of duty those proportions were, 
in 1840,— 

Legacy Duty. Probate Duty. 

£. s, d, £, s. d. 

In England . . . ft4 14 7 45 5 5 

Scotland ... 63 19 5 36 7 

Ireland ... 39 5 .60 15 

We are thence led to presume that in Scotland the 
habit of making a distribution of property by will is 
more prevalent than in England, while in Ireland there 
is exhibited less of forethought for others in this respect 
than in England. 
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Probates and Letters of Administration in Ireland in 1838, 
no distinction being made, as in Great Britain, between the two 
Classes. 
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49 


306,250 


90 





1,980 





22 


192,500 


110 





2^090 





19 


213,750 


135 





1,890 





14 


192*500 


160 





1,760 





11 


178,750 


185 





925 





5 


93,750 


210 





2,310 





11 


247,500 


260 





1,820 





7 


192,500 


310 





1,550 





5 


162,500 


360 





360 





1 


37,500 


460 





920 





2 


95,000 


550 





1,650 





3 


165,000 


650 





650 





1 


65,000 


750 





750 





1 


75,000 


2,000 





2,000 





1 


187,500 


2,500 





2,500 





1 


225,000 


3,000 





3,000 





1 


275,000 


Arrears . • 


542 


10 


• • 


• • 



Total £48,427 



2^196 £4,465,240 
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It has been already stated, that a considerable amount 
of wealth, which it is usual to consider as personal pro- 
perty, has been invested in mortgages on real estates, and 
partakes therefore of the nature of real property. The 
sums thus invested consist of savings or accumulations 
made by the lenders, but when thus disposed of must not 
necessarily be considered as additions to the national 
wealth, since the loans may have been required through 
the extravagance of spendthrift land-owners. There 
exist no general records of sums thus secured, and it 
would be difficult to make any satisfactory estimate of 
the amount. Still less would it be possible to deter- 
mine the sums thus advanced to the proprietors of 
real estates which have been required for purposes 
of permanent improvement, and which therefore form 
a part of the national accumulations. The savings 
thus disposed of have, for the most part, been made by 
persons engaged in commercial and professional pursuits, 
but there must be another and a far larger amount thus 
invested through the prudence of land-owners themselves. 
One capital instance of this nature was afforded by the 
late Earl of Leicester, better known as Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, who, by the continued application of capital to 
improvements in the course of his long and useful life, 
converted a sterile domain into a highly-productive estate. 
In this manner Lord Leicester is said to have invested 
sums amounting in the aggregate to at least half a 
million of money, and which amount has thus been added 
to the productive wealth of the nation. To what extent 
the example thus given may have been followed by those 
who witnessed the success of the patriotic owner of 
Holkham, cannot, of course, be known ; but as men are 
seldom slow to adopt what has been proved greatly and 
notoriously beneficial, we may fairly suppose diat the in- 
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vestments there made form but a very small part of the 
savings and accumulations employed in this manner. 
Nor has this disposal of capital been confined to the 
owners of the sml. Among Uie more intelligent class of 
tenants, whose interest in the farms they have occupied 
has been secured to them by means of kases for such 
periods as will justify them in expecting an adequate 
return, there must have been many whose capital em^ 
barked in improvements has not only been replaced to 
them with profit, but has permanently raised the value df 
the estate, and in this way has added to the real wealth of 
Ae coimtry. 

The assessments to the income-tax upon real property 
in Great Britain, in 1803, were made on an annual value 
or rental of 38,691,394/., which, at twenty-five years* pur- 
chase, represented a capital of 967,284,850/. In 1812 the 
assessments to the property-tax upon the like property 
were made on an annual value of 55,184,533/., which, 
at the same rate of valuation, represented a capital of 
1,394,613,325/., showing an apparent increase in vidueof 
427,328,475/. in nine years ; but it is well known that 
during that interval the prices of agricultural produce 
had risen enormously, and that rents and the apparent 
value of land and of buildings partook largely of that 
increase, which arose out of circumstances that gave an 
artificial value to almost every t^ing which could be 
freely exchanged. The average price of gold in 1812 
was 4/. 15^. per ounce; so that the larger valuation 
assigned to that year would represent a capital of only 
1,143,215,923/., if estimated at the mint price ; the in- 
creased value during the nine years that followed 1803 
was therefore no more than 175,931,073/., which is pro- 
bably still somewhat exaggerated. The assessments in 
1812 were made to include tithes, and it does not dearly 
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appear that this was done in 1 803. Their annual value was 
assessed at 2,583,681/., equal to a capital of 64,592, 11 5/.9 
or at the mint price of gold 52,948,586/., which being 
deducted leaves the increase in nine years 12,982,48'?/. 
The assessments for the poor's rate are not made upon 
the uniform principle followed in regard to the income 
and property taxes, and do not afford any very satisfac- 
tory means for comparing the progress made in the value 
of real property since the repeal of the property-tax in 
1815, nor will the income-tax of 1842 furnish much better 
means for comparing one period with another, because of 
the numerous classes .who will be exempted under its 
various provisions. 

The best statement, however, that exists of the amount 
of real property at the present time in England and Wales, 
is contained in the following table, showing the annual 
value assessed to the poor's rates for the year ended 24th 
March, 1841, distinguishing land and dwelling-houses 
from other kinds of real property. It appears from this 
statement that the annual value at that time of real pro- 
perty thus assessed in England and Wales alone was 
62,540,030/., which, at twenty-five years' purchase, repre- 
sents a value of 1,563,500,750/. (See Table opposite.) 

In bringing forward his proposal for an income-tax in 
1842, Sir Robert Peel assumed the value of real property 
to be ten millions beyond the above amount, but Scot- 
land is included in his estimate. His figures were — 



Rent of land • • • 
Rent of houses . • 
Tithes, mines, &c. • 


. 39,400,000 
. 25,000,000 
. 8,400,000 



£72^800,000 

which sum, at twenty-five years' purchase, is equal to a 
capital of 1 ,820,000,000/. 
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Dr. Beeke's valuation, made in 1798, was as follows :— 

Value oi land in Ekigland • £600,000,000 
„ Scotland . . 120,000,000 

Value of houses 200,000,000 

Value of tithes 75,000,000 

£995,000,000 

Bf If the two estimates can be received as correct, it would 
appear that in forty-four years the value of real property 
has been about doubled in Great Britain. 

When Mr. Pitt brought forward his proposal for an 
income-tax, in the same year (1798) his calculations were 
based on the following estimate : — 

Rent of land-' £25,000,000 

Tenants' income 18,000,000 

Tithes 5,000,000 

Mines, canals, &c 3,750,000 

Rent of houses • 6,250,000 

Profits of professions .... 2,000,000 
Scotland— one-eighth as much as 

Enghmd 7,500,000 

Income of residents derived from 

colonies 5,000,000 

Dividends from public funds . . 15,000,000 

Profits of home and foreign trades 40,000,000 

£127,500,000 

The real property included in this estimate is only 45 
millions' annual value, and at twenty-five years' purchase 
would represent a capital of 1 , 1 25,000,000/. It is evident 
that the sum computed as the rent of houses cannot in- 
clude the yearly value of all the dwellings in England, 
which is now supposed to amount to more than three 
times the sum estimated by Mr. Pitt in 1798 ; that esti- 
mate, in all probability, excluded farm-houses, and all 
others below a certain rental. 

In a return made to an order of the House of Lords in 
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May, 1841, for au account of the amount of rental as- 
sessed to the sewers-rate in the metropolitan counties of 
England, and which order was only partially oheyed, it is 
stated that the rental so assessed in the undermentioned 
divisions amounted to 5,084,174/., viz. — • 

Westminster and adjacent parts of Middlesex £2,788,190 
H(db(»n and Finsbury, Shcseditch and Norton 

Folgate 1,316,013 

Tower Hamlets' division 888,596 

St. Katharine's precinct 12,964 

Poplar 78,411 

£5,084,174 
The Commissioners for Sewers in the City of London 
did not make any return to this order, but in the Report 
made in 1837 by the Commissioners for inquiring con- 
cerning Municipal Corporations, we find a statement of 
the rental assessed for sewers-rate in the different wards 
of the city at different periods, viz.r— , . 

In 1771 £457,701 
1801 507,372 - 
1831 792,904 

The amount assessed in 1831, added to the above sum 
(5,084,175/.), makes a yearly rental of 5,877,078Z., thus 
leaving only 1,416,291/. to make up the sum assessed to 
the poor's rate in the whole of Middlesex in the year 
1840-41, which gives good reason for believing that the 
assessinents for poor's rate were made upon less than the 
actual rental, and that consequently the value of real 
property in the kingdom must be greater than that given 
in the table of the Poor Law Commissioners. We learn, 
from the above returns of the rental of the City of London, 
that in the thirty years from 1771 to 1801 the annual 
value of houses increased only 49,671/., or 10^5 per cent., 
while in the first thirty years of the present century the in- 
creased yearly value was 285,532/., or 56*27 per cent. This 
last-mentioned increase, valued as before at twenty- five 



# 



f 



* 
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years* purchase, represents a value of 7,138,300/. of real 
property created in thirty years within the limits of the City 
of London alone. The increased rental of real property 
in England and Wales during the twenty-five* years that 
we have now been at peace in Europe exceeds ten millions, 
representing a capital of 250 millions. 

The following statement of the valuation made for the 
county-rate of the townships which now form the par- 
liamentary borough of Manchester, exhibits a most ex- 
traordinary rapidity of increase in the rental of real 
property since the peace. It is not probable that an 
equal rate of increase has been experienced in any other 
locality. 

Townafaipi. 1815. 

£. 
Manchester . • • 303,732 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock 19,484 

Hulme • • • . 9,359 

Ardwick .... 11,097 

Cbeetham. . , . 8,524 

Berwick . . • . 1,180 

£353,376 £495,997 £1,022>055 

The population of the above townships was — 

1811 89,104 
1831 182,016 
1841 234,925 

The increased value between 1815 and 1829, at twenty- 
five years' purchase, amounted to 3,565,525/., or 40*35 per 
cent. Between 1829 and 1841 the increase similarly 
valued has been 13,151,450/., or 10606 per cent. The 
total increase since the peace in 1815 has been, in this one 
borough, 16,116,975/., or 189*22 per cent : the popula- 
tion in the same time has increased about 120 per cent. 

The borough of Salford, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, must be considered as a part of Manchester, exhi- 
bits a still more extraordinary advance. The value of 

* See Table, page 137. 



1829. 


IS41. 


£. 


£. 


371,749 


721,74^ 


66,645 


137,651 


19,678 


75,733 


13,004 


46,471 


24,090 


38,983 


831 


1,474 
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property assessed to the county rate in that borough was, in 
1815, 918,391/., and in 1841, 2,703,292/., showing an 
increase of 1,184,895/., or 194*35 per cent., and repre- 
senting an accumulation of capital equal to 44,622,375/. 

It will hardly admit of question whether the sums depo- 
sited in savings' banks should be considered as additions 
made to the accumulated wealth of the nation. That those 
deposits are savings made by the individual contributors, 
cannot, of course, be questioned ; when placed in the 
hands of the Government Commissioners for investment 
in public securities, it is true that the capital of others 
previously so invested is thereby set free, but it does not 
follow that when this change is made the money is dissi- 
pated ; it may, and most probably does, find productive 
employment elsewhere. One thing is clear, viz., that 
the sums so set free would equally have been required, 
although the savings' banks deposits had never been made, 
and therefore that these are, to their full extent, additions 
to the capital of the country. The advantages of these 
institutions, considered only in their economical effect, are 
very great ; but these advantages sink into insignificance 
in comparison with the moral benefits they have conferred. 
On the one hand, the feeling of honest independence 
which must, to some extent, be felt by every depositor, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon his cha- 
racter ; he is no longer forced, at the first approach of 
sickness or adversity, to become a candidate for the pau- 
per's portion, but can draw upon a store of his* own 
accumulating for sustenance. On the other hand, every 
person who intrusts his savings to these institutions 
becomes, by that means, additionally and personally in- 
terested in the stability of the institutions of the country. 

Banks for savings cannot date their origin earlier than 
the beginning of the present century. They have been 
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said to owe their rise to the Rev. Joseph Smith, of 
Wendover, who, in the year 1199, circulated proposals 
in his parish to receive any sums in deposit during the 
summer, and to return the amount at Christmas, widi the 
addition of one-third to the sum as a hounty or reward 
for the forethought of the depositor. This was clearly 
not a saviogs' hank according to what is now understood 
by the term, neither would such a plan, if ever so ex- 
tensively followed out — and it does not appear probable 
that Mr. Smith could have many imitators — ^be the means 
of causing any but temporary savings ; the very bounty 
given would insure the withdrawing of the deposits, and 
most probably the disbursement of the money. The first 
savings' bank was established in 1804, at Tottenham, in 
Middlesex, by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, and was called 
the Charitable Bank. In this bank deposits were re- 
ceived, and 5 per cent, interest was allowed upon their 
amount, — a rate which left a considerable loss to the bene- 
volent individuals by whom Mrs. Wakefield was joined 
in the undertaking. The society next formed of which 
we have any account was opened in 1808, at Bath, chiefly 
dmnigh the instrumentality of ladies, for receiving deposits 
from female servants. The good resulting from these 
efforts was in due time made manifest ; and the successful 
example thus set was so far followed that in the year 
181 7 there were seventy savings' banks in operation in 
England, four in Wales, and four in Ireland. In that year 
Acts of Parliament were passed to encourage the esta- 
blishment of such institutions, and to place the funds 
under the safeguard of the state. By subsequent Acts 
the provisions were extended to Scotland and the Chan- 
nel Islands. 

The progress of these banks, as shown by the sums 
received on their account by the Commissioners for the 
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Beduction of the National Debt, to the end of 1829, was 

as follows : — 

Received from 6th August, 1817 (the date of the £. 

first Act for encouraging Sayings' Banks), 

328,283 

1,567,667 

1,019,612 

707,106 

1,205,960 

1,632,166 

1,932,448 

2^586,219 

1,261,290 

526,155 

979,641 

931,361 

450,137 

Detailed accounts have since been made up to the 
20th of November in each year, of which the following 
is a summary : — 



L the year ending 5th January, 


1819 


99 99 


33 


1820 


99 » 


99 


1821 


J> » 


99 


1822 


99 » 


33 


1823 


>> 99 


33 


1824 


9> J> 


33 


1825 


J> 5> 


33 


1826 


99 99 


33 


1827 


33 » 


33 


1828 


33 33 


33 


1829 


33 33 


33 


1830 



Tear ending 

20th . 
November. 


En<7LAKD. 


Walsil 1 


Depositors. 


Amount. 


Depositors. 


Amount. 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


367,812 
380,130 
373,704 
402,607 
434,845 
466,862 


£a 

12,287,606 
12,354,617 
11,956,289 
12,680,512 
13,582,102 
14,491,316 


10,204 
10,374 
10,014 
11,015 
11,183 
12,173 


£. 
314,903 
322,546 
301,509 
329,887 
336,976 
356,135 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Ireland. 


Total 


34,201 
38,999 
43,755 
49,170 
53,179 
58,482 


905,056 
1,042,332 
1,178,201 
1,327,122 
1,450,766 
1,608,653 


412,217 
429,503 
427,473 
462,792 
490,207 
537,517 


13,507,565 
13,719,495 
13,435,999 
14,337,521 
15,369,844 
16,456,104 
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Year endiDg 

20th 
November. 


Enolawd. 


Wales. 


Depositori. 


Amount. 


Depositors. 


Amount. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


515,444 
544,449 
595,425 
622,468 
662,338 
695,791 


£. 
16,491,949 
17,178,041 
18,566,490 
19,246,221 
20,203,438 
21,036,190 


13,110 
13,963 
15,232 
15,893 
15,825 
16,220 


£. 
422,686 
455,846 
498,359 
525,320 
521,918 
527,689 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


SCOTLAHD. 


Ibkland. 


6,753 
13,553 
22,646 
34,739 
43,737 
50,619 


74,086 
160,902 
279,994 
436,032 
638,961 
608,509 


64,019 
64,101 
69,933 
75,296 
76,155 
78,574 


1,817,264 
1,829,226 
2,048,469 
2,218,239 
2,206,733 
2,302,302 


Year en 
20th Nov( 


ding 
ember. 


■foTAIj. 


Depositors. 


Amount. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


£599,326 
636,066 
703,236 
748,396 
798,055 
841,204 


£18,805,884 
19,624,016 
21,393,312 
22,425,812 
23,471,050 
24,474,689 



The following statement^ made up to the 20th No- 
vember, 1841, shows the number of depositors in dif- 
ferent classes in each division of the kingdom, and the 
average amount invested by each depositor in the several 
classes, from which it appears that the number of persons 
who have thus constituted themselves public creditors is 
three times as great as that of persons entitled to divi- 
dends on the national debt at the same period, viz. — 

Number entitled to dividends on the 10th Oct, 1841 89,379 
„ „ 5th Jan., 1842 192,970 



Total 



• • • 



282,349 
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Not exceeding £S0 
M 

100. 

190. 

800. 
Exceeding.... aoO. 



*> 



♦» 
II 

n 



Number and Amount of Individual I 
Depositors in Savings* Banks. . . . ) 

Number and Amount of Charitable r 
Institutions I 

Number and Amount of FViendlj) 
Societies in account with Savingr > 
Banks. ..^ ) 



ENGLAND. 



Num- 
ber of 
Depo- 
sitors. 



884,684 

175.697 

76,498 

26,488 

14,849 

2,836 



Total. 



680,997 
7,569 

7,«» 



695,791 



Amount 

of 
Invest- 
ments. 



£. 

2,528,654 
5,488,897 
5,288,164 
8,191,335 
2,533,055 
681,028 



19,656,133 
412,643 

967,414 



Average 

Amount 

Invested 

by eadi 

Depositor. 



£• 

7 

81 

69 

121 

171 
240 



21,096,190 



29 
55 

134 



SCOTLAND. 



Num- 
ber of 
Depo- 
sitors. 



41,045 

7.127 

1,578 

226 

42 



50,018 
876 

225 



50,619 



Amount 

of 
Invest- 
ments. 



£. 

203,155 

217,019 

107,918 

27,063 

6,982 



Average 
Amount 
Invested 
bjr each 
Depositor. 



£• 

5 

80 

68 

120 

165 



562,087 
15,499 

30,923 



608,509 



11 
41 

137 



Not 


exceeding £S0 


if 


,» 


50 


♦» 


,» 


100 


„ 


»» 


150 


„ 


„ 


200 


Exceeding.... 


200 



Number and Amount of Individual \ 
Depositors in Savings' Banks. . . . ( 

Number and Amount of Charitable 
Institutions 

Number and Amount of Friendlv 
Societies in account with Savings* 
Banks 



Total 



WALES. 



8,186 

4,885 

1,769 

545 

236 

54 



15,625 
176 

419 



16,220 



64.183 
149,576 
122,307 
65,278 
40,062 
12,888 



454,284 
10,869 

62,525 



527,688 



8 

81 

69 

IfiO 

170 

230 



29 
68 

149 



IRELAND. 



86,537 

28,196 

9,042 

2,581 

1,094 

122 



77.52« 
657 

895 



78,574 



271,676 
860.828 
606,923 
295,864 
180,858 
27,787 



2,248,«a6 
89,085 

19,791 



2,802,802 



7 

81 

67 

117 

165 

228 



29 
60 

50 



Not exceeding jC20 

n t» 50...,.....,, , ,. 

„ >. 100 

150 

a» 

Exceeding.... 200 

Number and Amount of Individual Depositors in 1 
Savings' Banks ) 

Number and Amount of Charitable Institutions . . . 

Number and Amount of Friendly Societies in ac- ) 
count with Savings' Banks } 

Total 



TOTAL. 



Number 

of 

Depositors. 



470,402 

215.855 

88,887 

29,785 

16,S21 

8,012 



824,162 
8,778 
8,264 



841,204 



Amount 

of 

Investments. 



£. 

8^7,668 
6,666,315 
6,120,312 
8 579,040 
2,760,902 
721,708 



22,915,940 

478,098 

1,080,653 



Average 
Amount 

Invested by 
each 

Depositor. 



£. 

7 

81 

69 

120 

170 

240 



54 

131 



24,474,689 
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The amount paid by the public for interest on the sums 
due to the trustees of savings' banks and friendly societies, 
from 6th August, 1817, to 20th November, 1841, was 
13,086,412/. 16^. 9(i. ; and as the amount of dividends in 
public securities invested by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt in respect of the same 
amounted only to 11,191,323/. 14*. Irf., there has re- 
sulted a loss to the public from these institutions of 
1,895,149/. 2*. 8rf., by reason of the rate of interest al- 
lowed being greater than that yielded by the securities in 
which the deposits have been invested. The value of 
these securities, according to a return made to Parliament 
in May, 1842, was : — 

Xf* Jo. 

6,436,322 Consolidated 3 per Cents., at 88} per cent. 5,712,236 



4,134,970 Reduced 3 per Cents. 


„ 87J 


)> 


3,628,435 


6,389,900 3^ per Cents., 1818 


„ 97i 


i> 


5,255,153 


2,601,700 Reduced 3J per Cents. 


„ 97| 


» 


2,533,405 


6,442^721 New 3^ per Cents. 


„98i 


» 


5,374,687 


1,031,589 Old 3J per Cents. 


„ 97i 


» 


1,003,219 


963,950 Exchequer Bills 






963,950 


:26,001,152 






£24,471,085 



A savings' bank was established at St. Helier, in the 
island of Jersey, in January, 1835, between which time 
and the 20th November, 1841, deposits were made 
therein by 3206 persons, out of a total population of 
47,556, to the amount of 58,630/. The accounts kept 
at th^s institution distinguish the occupations of depo- 
sitors, a practice which is followed by the managers of 
some of these institutions in England. It is to be wished 
that all would adopt this course, and thus throw light 
upon the comparative condition and habits of the various 
divisions found among our labouring population. The 
most numerous class of depositors in the Jersey savings' 
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bank are domestic servantSy if we except sums invested 
by parents in the names of their children. Next to ser- 
vants stand milliners, shopwomen, and sempstresses, these 
three classes furnishing more than half in number, and 
nearly one-half in amount, of the entire deposits. 

The published accounts of the managers of the Man- 
chester and Salford bank for savings, for the year ending 
20th November, 1842, also give these particulars in 
detail. Having reference to so large and important a 
population as that of the manufacturing metropolis of 
England, it is thought desirable to insert the following 
abstract : — 

Number of Total Amount of 

Depositors. Sums Deposited. each Clait. 

£, S, d. 

%11^ Not exceeding £20 each . . . 56,990 10 4 

3,835 Above £20, and not exceeding £50 118,200 10 10 

1,484 „ 50 „ 100 102^826 9 

498 „ 100 „ 150 60,597 13 10 

332 „ 150 „ 200 55,977 9 8 

13 Exceeding £200 4,148 7 10 

14,937 Individual depositors .... 398,740 13 3 

86 Charitable societies 4,614 5 

172 Friendly societies 12,928 8 

15,195 TotalNiunber of Accountsand Deposits £416,283 6 3 



Amount of 
, Classification of Depositors. Number. Deposits. 

£. 8, d. 

Domestic servants (nearly 7 in 8 females) 3,063 80,009 5 10 

Clerks, shopmen, warehousemen, and porters 1,511 41,336 14 4 

Minors 3,033 45,153 12 2 

Milliners, dress-makers, and needle-women 430 11,139 9 8 

Shoemakers, tailors, and hatters . . . 309 8,685 9 1 

Cotton spinners, weavers, and their assistants 911 25,531 16 10 

Silk spinners, weavers, and their assistants • 131 3,530 

h2 
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Aroonnt of 
ClasiificaUon of Depositors. Number. Deposits. 

£. «. d, 

C^ico printers, bleachers, dyers, packers • 412 13,096 14 7 

Engravers and pattern designers ... 195 5,346 3 6 

Mechanics and handicraftsmen. . • . 816 23,759 14 3 

Bookbinders and letter-press printers . • 73 1,507 12 

Masons, bricklayers, and their labourers . 390 10,497 13 7 

Joiners, coachmakers, and cabinet makers 473 15,391 18 8 

Cab and omnibus drivers, mail guards, &c. 41 1,588 19 2 

Policemen, soldiers, and pensioners • . 94 2,654 4 3 

Professional teachers and artists ... 323 10,312 16 6 

Tradesmen and small shopkeepers . . • 538 20,072 2 2 

Farmers, gardeners, and their labourers . 350 13,819 9 11 

Descriptions not specified ..... 1,844 65,306 16 9 

14,937 £398,740 13 3 



Chapter III. 

INVESTMENTS OF ACCUMULATION FOR PUBLIC 

OBJECTS. 

Buildings for Public Worship in England and Scotland — By Par- 
liamentary Grants — By Corporate Bodies — By Individuals — 
Bridges — Colleges — Hospitals, &c. — Improvement of Towns — 
Liverpool — Newcastle-on-Tyne — Docks — Canals — Railways — 
Turnpike Roads — Gas Works. 

It might occupy much space, and would afford but little 
profit, to attempt making a minute enumeration of the 
various forms in which the savings of individuals in this 
country have been invested. Any such enumeration 
must almost necessarily be incomplete, and even inaccurate, 
for this, among other reasons, that it would be impossible 
to determine, with reference to many of such investments, 
in what degree they can truly be considered in the light 
of accumulated capital, and in what degree they should 
be accounted as a part of current expenditure, serving to 
repair the ravages of time and accident. It would, for 
example, be absurd to consider as accumulated capital 
the cost of the 4,400,000 tons of mercantile shipping 
built and registered within the present century, and 
which amounts to more by one-third than the whole 
existing mercantile navy of the kingdom. The same 
remark might be made, although its propriety may not 
be so immediately obvious, with regard to other and less 
perishable works of utility or of ornament. It is, how- 
ever, a quality inherent in everything of human produc- 
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tion to be, in some degree, perishable ; and this fact 
must be taken into account in every estimate of this kind 
that may be formed. The magnificent and substantial 
structure which has within the last few years taken the 
place of the old London Bridge, seems built to last, un- 
impaired, for ages, and yet nothing can be more certain 
than its future decay, which might have been prophe- 
sied with perfect confidence, even in the absence of the 
corroborative evidence presented by the very necessity for 
its construction in the stead of a work which may at 
one time have been considered equally indestructible. 

It will not be correct, on the other hand, to consider in 
the light of' current expenditure the cost of all works 
constructed in substitution for others, and this is espe- 
cially the case in regard to such a structure as London 
Bridge, the probable duration of which will be such that 
a very inconsiderable sum, if suffered to accumulate at 
interest, would suffice to produce its fellow whenever the 
ravages of time shall render its renewal necessary. If it 
were required to apportion correctly the value of public 
buildings of this character, distinguishing the part that is 
of the nature of expenditure from the part which is accu- 
mulation, it would be necessary to make periodical valua- 
tions of the national works and monuments ; and as no 
advantage could follow from such an undertaking that 
would be adequate to the labour it would occasion, we 
may conclude that the task will never be accomplished. 

The object proposed on this occasion is not to deter- 
mine with any pretension to minute accuracy the amount 
of the national accumulations, but merely to take a rapid 
view of some of the more important objects to which 
they have been applied. Some inquiry on this subject 
does indeed appear necessary, in order to meet the very 
common but yet very unaccountable fallacy, that as no 
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new loans have been for some time contracted by the 
government in order to supply deficiencies in the public 
revenue, there are no channels open for the employment 
of surplus gains. Persons who argue thus, do not suffer 
themselves to reflect suflSciently, or they could hardly fail 
to perceive that the fact of loans being required to make 
good deficient revenues, affords in itself an indication 
that the power of accumulating exercised by individuals 
is limited and counteracted by the exigencies of the state, 
which thus disburses, aud in a great part destroys, that 
which, being otherwise employed as capital, would in 
various ways give additional energy to the springs of 
national industry. 

We can do little more, in pursuing this inquiry, 
than take a rapid glance at the works of a permanent 
character that have been paid for out of the public 
revenue, i. e. by the indirect contributions of the great 
body of the people. 

Among the most important of these works must be 
placed buildings erected for public worship. Large 
sums have of late years been expended in the erection of 
such buildings, partly under the direction of Parlia- 
mentary Commissions, by means of sums voted for the 
purpose by the House of Commons, viz., 1,000,000/. 
voted in 1811, and 500,000/. in 1825. It appears from 
a return made to Parliament by the Commissioners, in 
July, 1841, that up to that time there had been com- 
pleted, by means of their help, 281 new churches and 
chapels in England, and that sixteen other churches were 
then in progress of erection. In these works they had 
spent the sum of 2,001.289/., which included 484,800/. 
raised in the different localities by voluntary contribu- 
tions, local rates, and loans. The estimated cost for the 
completion of the sixteen churches and chapels then in 
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the course of erection, was stated to be 44,084/. These 
sums, large as they are, do not comprise the whole of 
what has been expended in building sacred edifices dur- 
ing the period embraced in this inquiry. In addition to 
the sums granted by the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
1,5(X),000/. in Exchequer Bills have been advanced on 
loan to other parties for the same purpose. It must not 
be imagined that the duty of providing places for the 
public worship of our rapidly increasing population was 
neglected up to the year in which the aid of parliament 
was first given. There is not any record kept of the 
number of such new buildings ; but judging from what 
has passed under his own observation, every one who is 
old enough to have borne a part in the business of life 
during the earlier years of this century, must be of opi-^ 
nion that the number was very considerable. There have 
been besides very many cases, both before and since the 
above described interference of Parliament, in which 
churches and chapels have been built and endowed by 
means of funds raised either by voluntary subscriptions, 
or under the powers of private local acts*, and not a few 
churches have, in the same period, been erected through 
the munificence and piety of individuals, but of all these 
not any estimate can be formed. It is equally impossible 
to ascertain the number or the cost of places of worship 
built by various denominations of worshippers not in 
communion with the national church, the cost of which 
buildings is wholly provided by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the congregations. If all these matters 
are duly considered, there appear to be grounds 
for believing that the capital invested in these sacred 

* The expenditure of the corporation of Liverpool for building 
churches amounted in the ten years ending with 1832 to more 
than 120,000/. . 
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edifices has fully kept pace with the increase of the 
national wealth. 

In addition to the sums ahove mentioned, and which 
have been expended in England, a parliamentary grant 
of 50,000/. was made, in 1825, for building churches in 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland, and various grants 
were made for the like purpose in Ireland, where, be- 
tween 1801 and 1820, there was thus expended of the 
public money 749,551/. 

The following list of some of the principal public 
works and buildings erected of late years (chiefly in the 
metropolis), will at least serve to show that we of the 
present day are not unmindful of the propriety of giving 
to those who are to succeed us on this world some evi- 
dence of our desire to be favourably remembered for the 
splendour, the durability, and the practical utility of 
works which have engaged our attention, and which have 
afforded a field for displaying the skill and genius of our 
architects and engineers : — 

Queen's Palace at Pimlico. 
Breakwater, Plymouth. 
London Bridge and approaches. 
Southwark Iron Bridge. 
Vauxhall Iron Bridge. 
Waterloo Bridge. 
Menai Suspension Bridge. 
Hammersmitb Suspension Bridge. 
Thames Tunnel at Rotherhithe. 
Custom House, London. 
Custom House, Liverpool. 
General Post Office, London. 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 
London University College. 
King's College, London. 
Bethlehem Hospital. 
North London Hospital. 
Charing Cross Hospital. 

h3 
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A very large part of the public buildings of England 
are erected at the cost of local bodies, but the funds out 
of which their cost is defrayed are not the less, therefore, 
to be considered as savings or accumulations. Even in 
cases where money is borrowed for the purpose, it must 
be supplied through the economy of individuals, who 
thus find a profitable channel for the employment of their 
surplus funds. 

Hardly any one of the large manufacturing and trading 
towns of the kingdom can be mentioned which does not 
afford this proof of the existence and the employment of 
increasing wealth. In the town of Liverpool alone there has 
been expended, during the last half century, upwards of 
1,600,000/. " in widening streets, and in erecting churches, 
charity schools, markets, and other public buildings." 
Liverpool is a very wealthy corporation, having an income 
of upwards of 320,000/. per annum, and it would not be 
correct to cite its example as a fair measure of what has 
been done in other places. Tliere is, however, another 
town in the northern part of England, where, within the 
last few years, capital to even a greater amount than that 
expended during half a century in Liverpool, has been 
employed for its embellishment. In the very heart of 
the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, surrounded by buildings, 
and concealed from general view, there was, within the 
last five years, a large unoccupied space called the Nun's 
Field, and described as a *' most desolate and neglected 
wilderness." This space, through the genius and enter- 
prise of one man, has now been converted into streets, 
which, for architectural beauty, may challenge com- 
parison with anything to be found in any city of Europe. 
The cost of this unexampled improvement is said to have 
amounted to about two millions of pounds. 

In the metropolis, as might reasonably be supposed. 
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the investment of capital for such objects by government, 
by various municipal and charitable bodies, by public 
companies, and by individuals, has been to a greater ex- 
tent. For the construction of docks alone there have been 
expended in London, since the beginning of this century, 
more than 8,000,000/. The four bridges built during 
the same time have cost 4,000,000/. ; and the Tunnel 
under the Thames at Rotherhithe has absorbed 614,000/. 
The new Post Office has cost 499,360/. 

The greatest number of the canals now in operation 
in England were constructed during the second half of 
the last century, when the spirit of enterprise was so 
much exerted in this direction that canals were opened in 
almost every quarter that offered sufficient facilities for 
their execution, and that promised a fair remuneration for 
the capital expended. The number of these works 
undertaken since the beginning of the present century 
has consequently been small in comparison with previous 
undertakings, but much has, nevertheless, been done for 
the extension and improvement of lines previously opened. 
It is not possible to ascertain with exactness the amount 
of money that has thus been invested in this description 
of property, but after a careful examination of the various 
Acts of Parliament that have been passed since the be- 
ginning of 1801, authorizing the raising of money for the 
purpose, it may be stated that the amount thus invested 
within the kingdom has not been less than eleven mil- 
lions of pounds, including in this amount sums ex- 
pended for improving navigable rivers, and the cost 
also of that truly magnificent work the Caledonian Canal, 
which alone amounted to rather more than 1,000,000/. 
Of the whole sum invested in this description of property, 
about 4,500,000/. has been applied to the construction of 
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new, and about 6,500,000/. to the extension and improve- 
ment of old works. The amounts here stated are pro- 
bably much within the truth, as they include only the 
sums which the diflferent adventurers have been autho- 
rized to raise in the form of shares, without taking any 
account of the further amounts which it is customary to 
allow the shareholders to borrow on the security of their 
property, and of which permission it is well known that 
a great proportion of the companies have availed them- 
selves to the full extent of their authority. 

The extension that has been given to the railway sys- 
tem in this country, during the last fifteen years, has 
called for the investment of far larger sums than have 
been absorbed by canals. The intention of the first pro- 
moters of railways was to provide for the conveyance of 
goods, and by a cheaper mode than was offered by means 
of canals. It is singular that with regard to both these 
expectations the results have proved them to be without 
foundation. Hitherto rail-roads have not been found to 
act in injurious competition with water conveyance for 
the transmission of goods, and the cost of their con- 
struction has been, beyond all comparison, greater than 
anything known in the history of canal-cutting. With the 
exception of the great coal-fields of England, in which 
rail-road conveyance is necessarily used in preference 
to canals, it is not often found profitable to substitute 
land for water conveyance. An exception must also be 
made in the peculiar case of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, on which, from the nature of the trade 
between the two towns, time often forms so important an 
ingredient that the higher rate of charge is submitted 
to in order to secure the more important object of a 
favourable market. But even in this case not any fall- 
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ing off has been experienced in the tonnage conveyed 
upon the canal, which, on the contrary, has even in- 
creased, — the growth of the manufactures of Manchester 
and the surrounding district having been so great that, 
but for the facility afforded by the rail-road, it would have 
been hardly possible to convey the quantities of raw ma- 
terials and manufactxired goods which now pass between 
the factories and the port of shipment. The advantage 
of this line of rail-road for the conveyance of merchandise 
during periods of frost may be readily imagined. 

It was stated in a paper presented to the House of 
Commons during the session of 1839, that the number of 
rail-road Acts passed between 1st January, 1826, and 
31st December, 1838, was 113 ; that the capital in joint- 
stock, authorized to be raised by these Acts, amounted to 
41,610,814/. ; and that the various incorporated com* 
panics were further authorized to raise money by loan to 
the amount of 16,177,630/.; forming together invest- 
ments amounting to 57,788,444/. 

Several of the companies thus incorporated have not 
proceeded to put their Acts in force, but the projects thus 
in abeyance are, for the most part, inconsiderable as 
regards their capital ; nearly all the great and expensive 
lines comprised in the accounts being either completed 
or in the course of construction. It may be seen, by re- 
ferring to a table already given (Vol. ii. page 63), that 
the number of railways constructed under Acts of Par- 
liament before 1826 was only 29, and that the capital 
expended upon them fell somewhat short of 1,500,000/. 
The works undertaken since have most of them been of 
far greater importance. One of them, that between Lon- 
don and Birmingham, has cost nearly six millions. The 
outlay on the Great Western Railway has exceeded six 
millions. The expenditure on the London and South- 
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ampton line has exceeded 2,400,000/., and on the North 
Midland Railway 3,200,000/. have been disbursed. In 
almost eveiry case the cost has very far exceeded the 
sums mentioned in the Acts of incorporation, and it 
therefore seems reasonable to believe that the investments 
of the public in this description of property will very 
soon reach at least to the amount stated in the paper 
above quoted. It is certainly within the mark to esti- 
mate that more than 40,000,000/. have already been 
expended on the different railway undertakings in Great 
Britain. 

The system of management employed in this country 
for the construction and maintenance of turnpike roads, 
renders it impossible to ascertain the amount of capital 

II invested in that branch of public works. The whole 

,j service is performed in various localities or sections, 

j' under the direction of trustees, selected generally from 

'j among gentlemen who reside within the districts through 

j which the roads are carried, and no general superin- 

■ tendence or control exists which would afford any pre- 

cise information of a statistical kind on the subject. The 
resiilt of inquiries made by direction of the House of 
Commons in 1818 and 1829, has already been given 
(Vol. ii. page 7), from which it appears that the addi- 
tion made to our turnpike roads between these two years 
was 1000 miles. If the same rate of increase had been 
realized throughout the years that have elapsed of the 
present century, there would now be 3250 miles more of 
turnpike roads in England and Wales than existed at 
the beginning of 1801 ; and assuming that the cost of 
construction was on the average 1760/. per mile, the 
sum mentioned in evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1836, by Sir James M'Adam, 
as the average cost of road-making, the capital invested 
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in their construction must have amounted to 5,720,000/. 
This, however, is not one of the subjects upon which w6 
can assume the operation of any constant law. Every 
new line of road that is opened diminishes the necessity 
for additional undertakings. In the infancy of a country 
the necessity for the construction of roads in all directions 
throughout its extent is great and urgent, but the time 
may well arrive in which the same country may be fully 
provided with these lines of communication, and when 
nothing more is needed than the maintenance or improve- 
ment of existing roads. The propriety of this remark is 
apparently confirmed by the fact that the number of 
road-bills that received the royal assent in the five years 
from 1829 to 1833 was 340; while in the follow- 
ing five years, from 1834 to 1838, the number was 
only 121. 

Under a recent Act of Parliament (3 and 4 Wm. IV., 
c. 80), returns have been made of the income and ex- 
penditure of the several turnpike trusts in England and 
Wales, and from these returns the following particulars 
are derived : — 





1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


183T. 


Total income • . • 
Total expenditure . 
Total debts . . . 
Paid for lund . . . 
Paid for improvements 


£. 

1.753.544 

1.828,730 

8.453,391 

20,185 

217,162 


£. 

1.796.524 

l.Tr7,368 

8,517.813 

27.839 

211.808 


£, 

1,776,586 

1,780,349 

8.577,132 

14,205 

204,740 


£, 
1.733,291 
1,780.857 
8,670,399 

18,580 
208,093 




1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


Total income • . . • < 


£. 
1.670,475 
1,670,487 
8,735.416 

14.919 


£, 
1,668.799 
1,666,106 
8.774,927 

If). 194 


£. 
1,654,887 
1,659,153 
8,806,085 

16.147 


Total expenditure . . . 
Total debts 


Paid for land 


Paid for improTementt • . 


1 


54.630 




142,863 




159.712 
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The returns do not embrace a later period than 1840, 
and they do not contain any statement of the extent of 
new roads constructed, nor of the length of those in ex- 
istence. 

During the last year of the series (1840) the income 

was derived from — 

£. $. d, £. 9. d, 
. 1,498,415 18 11 



Revenue received from tolls • 
Parish composition in lieu of 

statute duty 

Estimated value of statute duty 

performed 

Revenue from fines 

Revenue from incidental receipts 

Borrowed on security of tolls . 



22,070 15 5 

8,510 12 8 

590 18 1 

29,084 10 9 

96,214 6 4 



The expenditure was for- 


^^M 






£. *. 


d. 


Manual labour .... 


386,842 14 


9 


Team labour, and carriage of 






materials ..... 


184,794 9 


1 


Materials for surface repairs 


219,832 2 


1 


Land purchased . . ., . 


16,147 


5 


Damage done in obtaining 






materials 


9,126 6 


7 


Tradesmen's bills. . 


60,694 5 


6 


Salaries of treasurers, clerks. 






and surveyors .... 


95,203 5 


11 


T<aw charges 


34,186 13 


11 


Interest of debt .... 


297,045 


2 


Improvements .... 


159,712 6 


3 


Debts paid off .... 


125,878 12 


8 


Incidental expenses . . . 


61,180 3 


6 


Estimated value of statute duty 






performed 


8,510 12 


8 



1,654,887 2 2 



£. 



«. 



d. 



1,659,153 13 6 

The capital embarked in Gas Companies in London 
alone exceeds two millions of money ; and as there is now 
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hardly a town of any magnitude in England and Scot- 
land in which gas lighting has not been introduced, it is 
probably much within the mark to estimate the works 
provided for the purpose at ten millions. One company 
managed in London, but carrying on its operations chiefly 
in Ireland (The United General Gas Light Company), has 
a capital employed of 400,000/. ; and another incorpora- 
tion. The Imperial Continental Gas Company, has 
employed 250,000/. of English accumulations for pro- 
viding light in various cities of Europe. 



i 
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Chapter IV. 
INVESTMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 

Steam Engines in Birmingham — Shipping— Steam Vessela — Invest- 
ments in Foreign Countries — Loans — Mines, ftcf, in British Colo- 
nies — Investments of Foreigners in our Public Funds withdrawn, 
and replaced by Savings of British Subjects — Live Stock — Invest- 
ments for Improvement of Landed Estates. 

The additional amount of fixed capital employed from 
time to time for trading and manufacturing purposes it 
is not possible to estimate. It is probable that, through 
the greater economy and simplicity of manufacturing 
processes, the amount of the national accumulations thus 
applied have not been altogether proportioned to the in- 
crease of the manufactures; but on the other hand, it 
must be considered that the necessary effect of that sim- 
plification is, for a time at least, to raise profits, and 
thereby to induce the employment of a larger amount of 
capital, until by competition the equilibrium shall be re- 
stored, when the rate of profit will be reduced to the 
average current rate within the kingdom. 

The investment of capital in this direction may, how- 
ever, have been exceedingly great, although it may have 
fallen short proportionally to the increase in the produce. 
It was stated in a paper drawn up under the inspection 
of a committee of gentlemen belonging to the town of 
Birmingham, and which was read at the statistical sec- 
tion of the British Association, during its meeting in that 
town in 1839, that the number of steam engines erected 
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and employed in the various manufactories of Birming- 
ham between 1780 (the date of their first introduction) 
and 1815 was only 42; and that the number so em- 
ployed in 1839 was 240, showing an increase since the 
war of 198 engines, the larger proportion (120 engines) 
having been added since 1830. 

The great extension given to the use of machinery in 
other branches of manufactures, and especially in the 
cotton manufacture, during the present century, has 
already been described, (Section ii. Chapter ii. pp. 204 and 
239). The steam power newly provided in 1835 in the cot- 
ton districts of Lancashire and its immediate vicinity, was 
there shown to be more than seventeen times as great as 
the whole steam power in use in Manchester at the be- 
ginning of the century. In the same year (1835) the 
returns made by the Inspectors of Factories stated that 
the number of power-looms employed in the cotton manu- 
factures was 109,626, the whole of which were made and 
put to use since 1801 . 

The great increase shown to have been made to the 
foreign trade of the country, has called for the employ- 
ment of a much larger amount of capital now than for- 
merly in shipping. The number and tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels belonging to the British Empire were — 



In 1803 


20,893 1 


ships 


2,167,863 tons. 


1814 


24,418 


>» 


2,616,965 „ 


1841 


30,052 


w 


3,512,480 „ 



The increase between 1803 and 1814 appears to have 
been 20i per cent., and between 1814 and 1841 the in- 
creased tonnage was 34 per cent. It is not difficult to 
account for this comparative falling off. The first period 
was one of war, while the second has been one of peace ; 
and it is well known that a much larger provision of 
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shipping is necessary for the prosecution of an equal 
amount of trade (luring war than suffices during peace, 
when ships make the best of their way to their several 
ports of destination without having to wait for convoys. 
The greater economy of time thus attained has, of late 
years, been vastly augmented through the employment 
of steam vessels. Besides these circumstances, there 
was another cause which required the employment of a 
much larger tonnage during war than has since been 
needed. That part of the public service which regarded 
the conveyance of troops and stores was, in a great mea- 
sure, carried on through the employment of. private 
vessels hired by the goveniment for the purpose. Taking 
all these circumstances into calculation, it will be easily 
understood how the greatly augmented trade of the 
country is now prosecuted with so comparatively small 
an increased amount of shipping. As regards the capital 
embarked in the property of mercantile vessels, it is 
probably not much greater now than it was at any period 
between 1803 and 1814, owing to the smaller cost of the 
various materials required for the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels, and which contervails, to a great degree, 
not only the increased tonnage in existence, but also the 
increased cost of that part of our mercantile marine 
which is propelled by steam machinery. The number 
and tonnage of steam vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies at the eivi of 1841, was 
856 vessels of 104,845 tons burthen ; but owing to the 
custom of not including in the register the tonnage con- 
tents of that part of these vessels which is occupied by 
their machinery, the actual tonnage amounted to 188,000 
tons. The computed power of the engines employed was 
equal to that of 75,000 horses. The accumulation of 
capital thus employed may be judged from this fact, that 
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of the 856 steam vessels belonging to the British Empire 
at the end of 1841, there were registered in — 

1837 78 

1838 59 

1839 65 

1840 78 

1841 54 

The whole have befin built since 1814. 

A very large amount of capital belonging to individuals 
in this country, the result of their savings, has of late 
years sought profitable investment in other lands. It has 
been computed that the United States of America have, 
during the last five years, absorbed in this manner more 
than twenty-five millions of English capital, which sum 
has been invested in various public undertakings, such as 
canals, railroads, and banks, in that country. Large sums 
have also been, from time to time, invested in the public 
securities of that and other foreign governments, — not 
always, indeed, with a profitable result. 

"When the security thus accepted proves good, there 
can be no reasonable objection made to this course. 
"We may feel quite sure that capital would not thus be 
sent abroad but with the reasonable expectation of ob- 
taining for its use a greater return than could be secured 
at home, and by such means the accumulation of pro- 
perty is accelerated. Besides the ultimate advantage, 
there results this present good from the transmission of 
our savings to other lands, that it sets in motion the 
springs of industry to provide the means for that trans- 
mission. It is not money, in the usual acceptation of 
the word, that thus finds it way abroad for investment, 
but products and manufactures, the results of British in- 
dustry. We have no surplus bullion out of which such 
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advances could be made, and if we had, it would be ser- 
viceable to us, although not in the same degree, thus to 
dispose of it. It may be, in insulated cases, aud under 
temporary influences, that bullion is exported for such a 
purpose at times when we cannot very well spare it, but 
even then the evil is soon remedied through the ordinary 
and well-understood operations, either direct or indirect, 
of commerce. 

Large sums have, from time to time, been lent to 
various foreign states by English capitalists, whose money 
has been put to great hazard, and in some cases lost. On 
the other hand, many foreign loans have been contracted 
by our merchants which have proved highly profitable 
through the progressive sale of the stock in foreign 
countries at higher than the contract prices. It is evi- 
dently impossible to form any correct estimate of the 
profit or loss which has resulted to the country from these 
various operations ; the general impression is, that 
hitherto the losses have much exceeded the gains. 

Amid the fever of speculation that arose in 1824-5, 
attention was drawn towards the mines of South America 
and Mexico, and several companies were formed with 
large capitals, to be employed in once more bringing those 
store-houses of the .precious metals into productive ope- 
ration. The capitals embarked, and it may be said sunk, 
in a few only of those undertakings, amounted to five 
millions sterling. By this means the supply of silver and 
gold towards the general circulation has been augmented, 
but at an expense to the adventurers so much greater than 
the returns, that the capitals originally subscribed may 
in most cases be considered lost. Investment has also 
been found for more than two millions and a half of money 
by joint-stock associations for the purchase and sale of 
lands in our North American and Australian colonies. 
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During the war which led to the downfal of Napoleon, 
a general feeling of insecurity pervaded the Continent, 
and large sums were invested by foreigners in the public 
funds of England with a view to safe custody. These 
investments were very convenient to us while such con- 
stant and great additions were being made to the national 
debt, and no doubt tended to make tlie terms of borrowing 
more favourable to our government than they otherwise 
might have been. An additional inducement to the foreign 
capitalist to place his money in this security was offered 
by the assuraace that the income thus arising would not 
be subjected to deduction by taxation. It is a mistake to 
suppose that in the exemption from propetty-taK then 
extended to foreign holders of a portion of our public 
funds, any favour was shown to them. To subject the 
dividends to taxation would have been not only impolitic, 
it would have been unjust. The property-tax was col- 
lected from British subjects, holders of stock, at the times 
when the dividends were paid, because it afforded a con- 
venient opportunity for collecting a tax imposed by law, 
not upon thepublicdebt of the state but upon the incomes 
of its subjects. 

We learn, from the claims made on the part of foreigners 
to this exemption from property-tax, that the amount of 
stock held by them in 1813 amounted to more than 
twenty millions. 

With the return of peace came comparative security 
for capital, and increased means for its profitable invest- 
ment abroad. The increased marketable value then 
given to the public funds enabled the foreign holders to 
realize a considerable profit irom the sale of their invest- 
ments. For all these reasons a very large part of the 
money thus placed was withdrawn from England, and our 
capitalists foimd m this circumstance means for the in- 
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vestment of some of their accumulations. In 1815, the 
first year of peace and the last year of the property-tax, 
the amount of stock belonging to foreigners had already 
been reduced by the sum of three millions. 

The property invested in live stock in this kingdom has 
evidently increased in a greater proportion than the popu- 
lation. It will be seen, by referring to the table of prices 
paid for beef and mutton at St. Thomas's Hospital, that 
they have fallen considerably since the beginning of the 
century. This fact alone proves that the proportionate sup- 
ply is greater now than it was thirty or forty years ago, and 
that the improvements adopted in the means used for 
rearing and fattening animals for human food have been 
attended with much saving. The greater number of live 
stock has further tended to increase the abundance, and so 
to diminish the cost, of other kinds of agricultural produce 
by aflfording greater means for enriching the soil. 

A large proportion of the aggregate savings of the 
nation must have been continually invested in improve- 
ments connected with agriculture, and the capital thus 
employed has given a permanently increased value to the 
lands upon which it has been expended. One nobleman, 
the late Earl of Leicester, invested more than half a mil- 
lion of money in the permanent improvement of his estates. 
Improvements thus made have, in their turn, provided 
means for further accumulations, and have, as already 
shown, enabled our rapidly increasing population to draw 
almost as sufficient a supply of food from our native soil 
as it was made to yield when our numbers were more 
limited. This channel for the employment of capital is, 
to all appearance, far from being yet filled. There is, per- 
haps, no part of the kingdom in which money might not 
now be laid out to advantage in draining lands, or in the 
application of chemical science, for the improved produc- 
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tivenesB of the soil : in many parts such improvements have 
hitherto heen only very imperfectly applied, while there 
are other places in which they have not yet heen hegun. 
No measure would tend more directly to this desirable end 
than the removal of those legislative restrictions against 
the trade in agricultural produce which encourage sloth 
by promising to diminish competition, that spur which has 
driven forward to such successful results other branches 
of native industry to which the legislature has not in- 
tended to be equally indulgent. 
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SECTION VII. MORAL PROGRESS. 

Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Has our Moral kept pace with our Material Progress f — Diminution 
of Gross and Sensual Vice — General Prevalence of Selfishness — 
Wretchedness of our Poor Population — Multiplication of Criminal 
Offenders — Reasons for expecting Amendment in this respect. 

It has been shown, in preceding sections of these volumes, 
that since the beginning of the present century this 
kingdom has made the most important advances in po- 
pulation, hi wealth, and in the various arts of life which 
are capable of ministering to man's material enjoyments. 
It is now proposed to consider whether equal advances 
have been made in regard to his moral condition and to 
the general tone of society. If our inquiries on this 
head do not admit of satisfactory answers — if, while 
wealth has been accumulated and luxuries have been 
multiplied, vice has been thereby engendered, and misery 
increased — ^the advantages of our progress may well be 
questioned. It were better (if it were possible), in such 
case, that we should return to the condition of poverty, 
make over our wealth-procuring inventions to other 
people, or, better still, consign them to annihilation, 
and, together with their poverty, resume the simplicity 
and comparative innocence of our forefathers. 

An inquiry of this nature, honestly and fearlessly 
conducted, would, in all likelihood, lead us to conclusions 
of a mixed and partial character. If we should dis- 
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cover, on the one hand, that the general addiction to 
gross and sensual vices has heen checked and lessened, 
we might, on the other hand, he forced to admit that 
we have lost some portion of the manly virtues by 
which our ancestors were characterized — that in our 
daily intercourse we have swerved from the road of 
honesty and truthfulness into the paths of expediency 
and conventionalism — that in our individual strivings 
after riches and position, the feeling of patriotism has 
been deadened until our whole existence has become so 
tainted by selfishness that we suffer ourselves to view 
the interests of our country only as they may affect our 
individual case or progress, and are become so heedless 
of national honour as willingly to accept advantages 
which our power may have wrested from others, although 
at the expense of our character for justice, and even to 
the outraging of international law. 

It would be fcwreign to the object of these pages to 
pursue the subject in this direction ; but it would oc- 
casion deep regret if, in exhibiting the favourable side 
of the picture, and in giving utterance to hopes for the 
future, grounded upon the efforts for moral and intel- 
lectual improvement which now are happily in action 
around us, it could be held that there were implied any 
approval of national crime, or any feelings save those of 
shame and humiliation at our departure from that course 
of rectitude which was wont to make this favoured land 
more honoured for its justice than it was respected for 
its power. 

The demoralizing tendency of riches has ever been a 
favourite theme for declamation with poets and mo- 
ralists. 



" ni fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates " 
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is a sentiment which has been repeated until it has 
gained at least the nominal assent of many seriously- 
disposed but imperfectly-informed persons among us. 
They have not stopped to consider how far the evils which 
they deplore have their origin in or any connexion with 
increasing wealth, but have taken it for granted that, as 
the evils and the wealth have increased together, they 
must necessarily be considered as cause and effect. 

It must be owned that our multiplied abodes of want, 
of wretchedness, and of crime — our town populations 
huddled together in ill-ventilated and undrained courts 
and cellars— our numerous workhouses filled to over- 
flowing with the children of want — and our prisons 
(scarcely less numerous) overloaded with the votaries of 
crime, do indeed but too sadly and too strongly attest 
that all is not as it should be with us as regards this 
most important branch of human progress. 

If we refer to our criminal returns, it will be found 
that in England and Wales the number of persons 
committed for trial is now five times as great as it was 
at the beginning of the century ; while in Ireland the 
proportionate increase has been even more appalling, 
there having been in 1839 seven-fold the number of 
committals that were made in 1805, the earliest year for 
which our records are available. There are not any 
accounts of so early a date by which we are able to 
make a similar comparison for Scotland, but comparing 
the number of committals in 1815 with those in 1839, 
we find that in those twenty-four years they have aug- 
mented nearly six-fold. 

We have here primd fade evidence that the increase 
of crime has far outstripped the increase of our population, 
and without doubt of our wealth also, great as their in- 
crease has been ; and it behoves us to inquire seriously. 
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honestly, and fearlessly, how far those frightful appear- 
ances are founded in truth, — and, if they he so founded, 
whether the circumstances under which they have oc- 
curred are necessarily connected, or whether their si- 
multaneous occurrence he not rather attributable to 
ill-considered interference, or to some deficiency or 
neglect on the part of those whose duty should have 
prompted them to the adoption of measiures more ef- 
fectual than have been used for the correction of the 
evil. It would indeed be a heart-sickening pVospect if, 
in looking forward to the continued progress of our 
country in its economical relations, we must also con- 
template the still greater multiplication of its criminals. 
The nature of the case does not indeed admit ^of our 
realizing such a future as is here supposed, for, ere it 
could be reached, the whole physical frame-work of 
society must be broken up. Neither should we be 
willing to admit — notwithstanding the experience of the 
last forty years — the nun-al possibility of such a result. 
The growing attention that is bestowed upon this subject 
in England, and not in England only but in every 
country where the like result has been experienced, is 
beginning to produce its legitimate fruit. Governments 
are at least awakened to the necessity of counteracting 
the evil tendencies that have made such fearful progress. 
It is seen, and is beginning to be practically acknow- 
ledged, that a great part of the moral evil under which 
societies are suffering is the offspring of ignorance, and' 
that without insisting upon any very high degree of 
perfectibility in human nature, we may reasonably hope 
that the removal of that ignorance will do much towards 
restoring moral health to communities, and thus fit them 
for the rational enjoyment of blessings so increasingly 
offered for their acceptance. That this hope is not a 
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mere vision of the philanthropist, but is founded upon 
the knowledge of what is daily passing around us, will 
be seen when we come to consider the intellectual 
condition of those who have been made to appear at the 
bar of justice, and find how small a proportion among them 
have received any beyond the first elements of instruction. 
When we are thus convinced of the powerful influence of 
instruction, even as hitherto communicated, in restrain- 
ing from the open violation of laws, what may we not 
reasonably hope will be the power of that moral training 
which it is now felt must be employed to stamp its 
proper value upon knowledge ? To suppose that bless- 
ings must necessarily be accompanied by countervailing 
curses, is to impute a capital deficiency to the intentions 
of Providence, and amounts to a practical denial of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty ! 

The nature of the investigations attempted in these 
volumes renders imperative the endeavour to penetrate 
below the surface, in order to determine how far the 
appearances of g^ood and of evil which surround us are 
real or fallacious. 
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moment ; and this tendency is peculiarly active as regards 
the evils by which we may be assailed or surrounded. 
We read of the vices and crimes of our forefathers, and 
especially such of them as have been notably diminished 
in our day, without any of those feelings of personal 
annoyance which make us so peculiarly sensitive while 
dealing with the faults of which we are the witnesses 
or the victims. Much research is necessary before 
we can place ourselves in the condition to form any 
correct judgment on such a subject, and much self- 
examination before we can be certain that our verdict is 
just. 

If we consult the reports of Parliamentary Committees, 
or other publications upon tfiese questions, which ap- 
peared in former years, we shall see that society then 
found as much cause for complaint and grief through 
the prevalence of crime as we find at the present day ; 
and, further, we cannot but be struck with the fact, that 
however prevalent offences may now be against property, 
we enjoy a far greater degree of protection from personal 
violence than our forefathers. In the early part of last 
century it was no uncommon thing for persons to be 
knocked down and robbed at noon-day in the public 
thoroughfares of London, while the roads in all directions 
were infested by robbers on foot and on horseback, who 
were ready for the commission of any number of murders, 
if met by resistance on the part of those whom they 
attacked. Even since the beginning of the present 
century, it happened to a physician, who, in the 
performance of his professional duty, was frequently 
obliged to cross Blackheath at all hours of the night, 
that for the preservation of his own life he at dif- 
ferent times found himself under the necessity of shoot- 
ing several highwaymen by whom his carriage was 
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attacked. The highway robberies and even murders 
committed upon what was then Hounslow Heath were 
of such frequent occurrence that they seemed almost 
matters of course, and he was considered a bold man 
who would venture alone to cross that spot after night- 
fall. 

The author has been told by gentlemen now living, 
who were accustomed to repair after business hours to 
their residences in the environs of London, and par- 
ticularly on the south^ side of the Thames, at Dulwich 
and Norwood, that it was the uniform practice to 
appoint some place of rendezvous from which they pro- 
ceeded in a body for mutual protection. 

These things have passed away and are become only 
matters of tradition. One cause of their diminution 
has been the greater use of paper money, and con- 
sequently the smaller amount of coin which travellers 
carry with them, by which means the risk of after- 
detection is greatly increased; but the chief means of 
suppression are found in our improved system of police, 
which, while it has succeeded to a great extent in putting 
down these graver outrages, has brought to light nu- 
merous minor delinquencies, and placed in our criminal 
records offences which previously passed unpunished, 
or were summarily dealt with by the populace. We 
might search those records of former periods in vain for 
the evidence of many offences which now swell the calen- 
dar — not that the offences were unknown, but that the 
punishment of them was not reserved for the magistrate. 
The pickpocket, for example, who should be detected in 
the commission of his offence, was dragged by the mob 
to the nearest pump, half drowned, and then allowed to 
depart. 

The following Table shows the number of males and 
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female* committed for trial Iq England and Wales in 
each year from 1805 to 1841 ; the number in each of 
those years ihat were convicted, distinguishing those 
sentenced to death, those actually executed, and, among 
the latter number, those executed for the crime of 
murder. 




The 

■ulting 



first thing that must strike every one 

this Table, is— after the appalling increase i 
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the Dumber of convicta — the different proportion which 
females bear dow to males, compared with the proportion 
which they bore in the earlier yeara of the statement. 
In 1805, the proportion of females to the whole comrait- 
tals was 29 per cent- ; whereas in 1841 the proportion 
waa less than 19 per cent. The number of convictions 
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since they might thus have been sooner rendered im- 
possible of execution.* 

This was only one part of the evil consequences of our 
former severity. The same feeling which induced 
jurymen to acquit, indisposed those against whom 
crimes had been committed to accuse; and we may 
reasonably imagine that the number of persons who thus 
escaped prosecution was much greater than that of the 
class who were wrongfully acquitted, because the man 
who had been robbed or injured did no violence to his 
conscience in withholding the charge; he had all the 
motives here explained leading him to a merciful course, 
and none of the opposing restraint caused by the jury* 
men's oath. In this manner malefactors escaped, and 
an additional incentive to criminal courses wa^ provided. 

The amount of guilt and of wretchedness which might 
fairly be imputed to the carelessness or ignorance of 
the British parliament on all matters relating to the 
repression of crime, would, if any estimate could be 
formed on the subject, prove an emphatic warning to 
legislators. The course pursued for the purpose by 
parliament was for a long period only a series of wretched 
expedients. When, by the greater frequency of its oc- 
currence, or by some notorious instance, any particular 
offence forced itself upon public attention, it was not 
the rule, as reason would have dictated, to examine 
and remove the causes of the increase, but to multiply 
the terrors of the law to a degree out of all proportion 
with the guilt of the offenders. By this severity, or 
possibly through circumstances distinct from legislation, 

* Juries frequently forgot their oath, " to find a true verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence" — in fact peijured themselves — ^by reducing 
the amount s^jrom to as the value of stolen property, in order to avoid 
the capital conviction. 
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the tendency to commit that particular crime may 
have been lessened, until the feeling of vengeance under 
which the law was made would pass away ; its execution 
would then he rendered impossible, and it would be- 
come as great a nuisance as the offence against which it 
was enacted through the impunity consequent npon its 
disproportionate severity. 

This is no longer matter for speculation or conjecture. 

Our criminal code has now been for some years relieved 

from a great part of the reproach so justly charged 

against it, and we can refer to parliamentary returns for 

' confirmation of the views here expressed. 

We learn from the interesting explanations prefixed to 
the criminal retibms for England and Wales, by Mr. 
Redgrave, of the Home-office, that although between 
1818 and 1824, adopting the recommendation of a 
committee of the House of Commous, capital punish- 
ments were abolished for twenty-one offences, but little 
effect was shown in the numbers of persons sentenced to 
death and executed, '' the remission not having reached 
any of the larger classes of offences, and some of the 
offences having indeed become obsolete. In 1832 ca- 
pital punishment was abolished for cattle-stealing, horse- 
stealing, sheep-stealing, larceny to the value of 5/. in a 
dwelling-house, coining, and forgery (except of wills 
and powers of attorney to transfer stock)." Capital 
punishment was removed in 1833 from house-breaking — 
in 1834 from returning from transportation — in 1835 
from sacrilege, and letter- stealing by servants of the 
Post-office — and in the first year of the present reign 
(1837) capital punishments were abolished in respect of 
all offences, with the exception of murder and attempts to 
murder when accompanied with injuries dangerous to 
life. 
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Rape, and carnally abusing girls under ten years 

of age; 
Unnatural offences ; 

Burglary, when attended with violence to persons ; 
Robbery, when attended with cutting and wound- 

ing ; 
Arson, of dwelling-houses or ships, when the lives 

of persons therein are endangered ; 
Piracy, when murder is committed ; 
Showing false signals to cause shipwreck ; 
Setting fire to Her Majesty's ships of war ; 
Riot, and feloniously destroying buildings ; 
Embezzlement by servants of the Bank of England ; 
. High treason. 

The last six named offences are of very rare occur- 
rence. 

A further relaxation of the law took effect in 1841, 
when capital punishment was abolished for the crimes of 
rape, felonious riots, and embezzlement by servants of 
the Bank of England. 

Mr. Redgrave gives in the following statement a 
strong proof of one of the evils already noticed, as attend- 
ing upon the undue severity of our criminal code in 
former years. 

" The Acts of the 1 Victoria have had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the result of prosecutions, juries being 
in all cases less unwilling to convict when they know 
that capital punishment will not follow. By these Acts 
capital punishments were abolished in the crimes enu- 
merated below, for which, at that time, executions were 
not unusual ; and the greater proportion of convictions 
in those crimes which has resulted from the alteration 
in the law is very remarkable. In the following cal- 
culation, a comparison is made of the centesimal pro- 
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portion of convictions to accusations, in respect to those 
offences, in the three years preceding the abolition of the 
capital punisliment, and in the three years ending with 
1841." 



Average of 








1835-6-T 


1839 


1840 


1841 


Attempts to murder 40 • 75 


50*71 


56-15 


63^22 


Sacrilege . . . 73*68 


77*77 


68-75 


66-66 


Burglary . . . 69-69 


73*56 


78-98 


79*85 


Robbery . • . 56*08 


62*98 


* 64*71 


63-80 


Arson .... 16*56 


29-73 


27-00 


45*45 



It is still more satisfactory to be able to state, on the 
same excellent authority, " that in the majority of the 
offences for which capital punishments were repealed 
there has been a decrease, and that in the aggregate 
this decrease amounted in 1841 to 4 J per cent., while 
commitments generally had increased." 

The effect of the successive changes made of late years 
in our criminal code is forcibly stated by Mr. Redgrave 
as follows : — 

"The magnitude of the recent changes in the criminal 
law will be strongly exemplified when it is stated that, 
had the offences tried in 1841 been tried under the laws 
of 1831, the eighty capital sentences passed would have 
been increased to 2,172." 

The increasing proportion of convictions which has 
already been noticed as a consequence of this relaxation 
of the code has been steadily progressive throughout. 
Examining the returns in this particular at short in- 
tervals, we find the following result. 

1805 Convictions per cent. 60-43 
1810 „ 61-35 

1815 „ 62-46 

1820 „ 67-23 

1825 „ 69*01 
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1830 CoDTictioiif per cent. 70*72 
1835 „ 71-04 

1841 „ 73*05 

The following historical sketch of the efforts made in 
parliament for mitigating the severity of our criminal 
code has been drawn up and kindly communicated by 
the valuable public officer whose name has already 
been mentioned — ^Mr. Redgrave, keeper of the Criminal 
Register in the Home-office. We may learn from this 
narrative how rapid is the march of public opinion in 
the right direction, when once the shackles of prejudice 
have been cast aside, and the evidence of facts has been 
allowed to produce itself in confirmation of the views of 
enlightened reformers. We here see, among the op- 
ponents of all change in a system of criminal legislation, 
now looked back upon with horror or disgust by every 
one, the highest authorities of the day,-^he Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice of England. If any- 
thing could justify successive Parliaments in resisting 
the appeals for mercy and for enlightened justice made by 
Romilly and Mackintosh — names to be ever honoured for 
their devotion to the cause of humanity — it would be the 
resistance offered to those appeals by Lords Eldon and 
EUenborough, armed as they were with all the weight of a 
lengthened experience. Yet has our own subsequent ex- 
perience in the system they opposed proved that these — 
the " practical men,*' par excellence --yvtre decidedly 
wrong ; while the *' theorists," whose schemes they so 
unhesitatingly denounced, were still more decidedly 
right, since every one of their predictions of the good to 
follow from the adoption of the measures they advocated 
has been fulfilled or rather surpassed. 

" In 1750, a Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into the laws relating to felonies 
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* reported that it was reasonable to exchange the punish- 
ment of death for some other reasonable punishment ;' 
and a Bill founded on this resolution passed the House 
of Commons, but was rejected in the House of Lords. 

'* The subject then slept for more than half a century, 
until in 1808 Sir Samuel Romilly brought forward 
his first motion for the Reform of the Criminal Laws ; 
and a Bill which he introduced for Abolishing the Capital 
Punishment for stealing privately from the person to the 
value of bs. (picking pockets) passed into a law during 
the same session. 

** In 1810 Sir S. Romilly obtained leave to bring in 
three Bills for the Abolition of Capital Punishments : — 

1st. For Stealing to the Value of 5^. in Shops, 
Warehouses, Coach-houses, &c. 

2nd. For Stealing to the Value of 40^. in a Dwelling- 
house. 

3rd. For Stealing to the Value of 40^. on Navigable 
Rivers, &c. 

*' The first Bill passed the House of Commons, but 
made no further progress ; the second was opposed by the 
Government, and lost by a majority of two in a thin 
house ; the third Bill was dropped for the session. 

" In the following year Sir S. Romilly again intro- 
duced the above Bills, together with a Bill Abolishing 
Capital Punishment for Stealing from Bleaching-grounds, 
and was enabled, in opposition to the ministry of the day, 
to carry his four Bills through the House of Commons. 
The Bills were introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Holland, supported by Lord Lansdowne, and, with 
the exception of the Bill relating to Bleaching-grounds 
(which was passed into a law), were strongly opposed 
by the Lord Chancellor, and by Lords Liverpool and 
EUenborough, and were lost on a division. Lord Ellen- 
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borough, on this occasioil, said, ' These Bills went to 
alter laws which a century had proved necessary, and 
which were now to be overturned by speculation and 
modern philosophy ;' and again, * He trusted that laws, 
which a century had proved to be beneficial, would not 
be changed for the illusory opinions of specula tists.' 
Hansard^ vol. 20. 

''In 1812 Sir S. Romilly introduced a Bill which 
passed into a law, repealij^g an Act of Elizabeth which 
constituted it a capital offence in soldiers and sailors 
found begging in the streets. 

** In 1813, on the assembling of the new parliament, 
Sir S. Romilly again introduced his Bill Abolishing 
Capital Punishment for Shop-lifting. He had selected 
this Bill as having, in former discussions, been con- 
sidered less objectionable than the others. Mr. Secretary 
Ryder and the Solicitor-General expressed their dis- 
approval of the Bill on its introduction, and ministers 
opposed it on the third reading as introducing an inno- 
vating spirit into the criminal legislation. It was, 
however, carried in the face of this opposition by a 
majority of 38 in a house of 106 members, but thrown 
out in the House of Lords. 

" In 1816 Sir S. Romilly carried this Bill once more 
through the House of Commons, but its further pro- 
gress was again stopped in the House of Lords. In 
introducing his Bill, Sir S. Romilly brought forward the 
fact, that in the year 1785, no less than ninety-seven 
persons were executed for the oflfence of shop-lifting in 
London alone. 

" In 1818 Sir S. Romilly again carried this Bill — the 
identical Bill which had already twice passed the House 
of Commons in that parliament, and twice in its pre- 
decessor, the only opposition offered being an amend- 
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ment proposed by the Attomey-Goieral, on the third 
reading, to the declaration in the preamble, * that 
extreme severity was calculated to produce impunity for 
crimes.' In defeating this amendment, and affirming 
the principle for which he contended. Sir S. Romilly's 
exertions for the amelioration of the criminal laws of his 
country terminated. He died at the close of the year ; 
and though he had not been enabled, during a struggle of 
ten years with the ministry of that day, which opposed 
all his propositions, to carry many of the measures he so 
zealously advocated, he had impressed the House of 
Commons with their justice, and at least put a stop to 
the sanguinary enactments which were, up to that time, 
constantly being added to the Statute Book, at the same 
time that he aroused the attention of the public by his 
eloquent appeals to the state of the laws. 

" In 1819 the criminal laws and their administration 
were the subject of frequent discussions. 

" The number of convictions and executions, particu- 
larly for the forging and uttering of bank notes, was 
urged as a ground for inquiry, and petitions from most 
of the large towns and many influential bodies were 
presented to parliament praying that serious consi- 
deration might be given to the subject. Lord Holland 
presented a petition to this effect from the Corporation of 
London in the Upper Hotise, and earnestly supported it ; 
and the sheriffs presented a similar petition at the bar of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Wilberforce presented a 
petition from the Society of Friends, stating that at their 
annual meeting the subject had arrested their attention, 
and expressing the feelings of deep commiseration and 
regret. 

" The public feeling was made sufficiently apparent in 
other ways. Juries seemed determined to resist by their 
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verdicts the severe enactments of the laws, and injured 
parties were deterred from appearing as prosecutors. 
Sir James Mackintosh now appeared as the active 
advocate of the reforms which had been so much ad- 
vanced by the exertions of his friend, and moved (in 
March, 1819) the appointment of a select committee 
' to consider so much of the criminal law as related to 
capital punishments, and to report their observations and 
opinion to the House.' * The motion was opposed by 
Lord Castlereagh, supported by his party — ^but, after a 
lengthened debate, was carried by a majority of 19 
in a house of 275 members. This defeat of the minister 
was welcomed with * great cheering.' The committee 
was appointed, and made their report at the end of the 
session. In the next year, Sir James moved the re- 
appointment of the committee, and brought in six 
Bills for the Amendment of the Criminal Laws, founded 
on their report presented in the previous session. These 
Bills proposed to Abolish Capital Punishments — 
• Ist. For Stealing to the Value of 40^. in Dwelling- 
houses. 

2nd. For Stealing to the Value of 5^ . privately in a 
Shop. 

3rd. For Stealing privately on a River to the Value of 
40f. 

4th. For several offences of the nature of Misde- 
meanors, many of them obsolete. 

5th. Repealed parts of Acts creating capital offences, 
among which were — Abduction of Women of Property — 
Maliciously Wounding Cattle — ^Taking a Reward for the 
recovery of Stolen Groods — Destroying Trees — Breaking 

* Sir J. Mackintosh stated that a similar resolution was passed in 
1770, when authority was delegated to a commission for the same 
purpose. 
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down the Banks of Rivers; and several offences con- 
nected with the Marriage and Bankrupt Laws. 

6th. Consolidated and amended the laws relating to 
Forgery^ and repealed the capital punishment for all 
first offences of Forging and Uttering — except of Bank 
of England Notes. 

'* The Bills relating to stealing in a dwelling-house, 
stealing on navigahle rivers, and forging, were opposed 
by the government of the day, and abandoned by Sir 
James in the face of their opposition. The other three 
Bills were suffered to pass into laws — the Lords having 
altered the Shop-liffing Bill, leaving it capital to steal 
in shops to the value of 15/. 

*' In 1821 Sir James Mackintosh succeeded, in carry- 
ing the second and third reading of his Forgery Bill in 
opposition to the strenuous exertions of the ministry. On 
the question that the Bill do pass, some of its supporters 
having left the house. Lord Londonderry tried another 
division — and by this parliamentary stratagem, which 
was warmly exclaimed against, succeeded in defeating 
the Bill — the numbers being 121 to 115. 

'* In 1822, in consequence of ill health. Sir James 
Mackintosh confined his exertions to the obtaining a 
pledge from the House to consider means, in the fol- 
lowing session, for abating the rigour of the criminal 
law. This resolution, though strongly opposed by the 
Grovemment, he carried byllltolOl. 

^^ In 1823, in pursuance of the resolution which, in 
spite of the government, he had extorted from the 
House, Sir J. Mackintosh proposed, in a series of resolu- 
tions, that it was expedient to abolish the punishment of 
death in cases of larceny from shops, from dwelling- 
houses, and on navigable rivers — for horse, sheep, and 
cattle stealing — for forgery — ^returning from transport- 
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ation, and other offences made capital by particular 
statutes. These resolutions were opposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, then Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
who moved the previous question, and promised that 
the subject should be taken up by the government. 
Sir Robert Peel's motion was carried, and Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh stated that * he should not take upon himself to 
introduce any other measures for amending the criminal 
laws, because he must foreknow their fate.' In con- 
formity with his promise, Sir Robert Peel afterwards 
brought in three Bills for Abolishing Capital Punish- 
ments, which were passed, an ineffectual attempt being 
made by Sir J. Mackintosh to extend their provisions. 
These bills abolished capital punishments in fifteen 
distinct offences — but the offences were either obsolete, 
or of so unfrequent occurrence, that they did not tend 
much to ameliorate the severity of the criminal code. 
This will be at once obvious from the fact, that in the 
two years preceding the passing of these Bills the 
Criminal Records show that only four convictions took 
place under their enactments, and that step by step with 
them Sir Robert Peel carried a Bill to enable Judges 
to record instead of passing the Sentence of Death, in 
order to avoid the farce of solemnly passing a sentence 
which no one who heard it imagined could be executed. 

" In the three years preceding the passing of these 
bills, the capital convictions were 3010; the execu- 
tions, 153. 

" In the three following years, the capital convictions 
were 4016 ; the executions, 223. 

" The executions from 1820 to 1829 inclusive were 
129. 

" The executions in ten years, from 1832 to 1841 in- 
clusive, were 216. 
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" In the last five years, the executions have been — 

1837 8 

1838 6 

1839 11 

1840 9 

1841 10 

44 

" In 1826, 1827, and 1828, Sir Robert Peel carried 
several very important Bills for the consolidation and 
amendment of the criminal laws, but these Bills did not 
abolish capital punishments. Sir R. Peel, indeed, made 
it a matter of boast that he did not constitute any new 
capital felonies, and pointed out an instance in which he 
had abated the capital punishment by increasing the sum 
constituting it a capital offence to steal in a dwelling- 
house, from 40^. to 5/., and by widening the technical 
description of a dwelling. 

" In 1830 Sir Robert Peel brought in his Forgery Bill, 
and petitions were poured into the House from all quar- 
ters against the re-enactment of the severe penalties for 
this offence. Sir James Mackintosh again took up the 
subject, and moved that the capital punishments be 
struck out from the Bill. He was unsuccessful ; but in 
the last stage of the measure Mr. Spring Rice was 
enabled to defeat the ministry by a majority of 151 to 
138, and to remove the sentence of death from the Bill. 
It was, however, restored by the House of Lords, and 
the Bill, as altered, was suffered to pass the House of 
Commons at the end of the session.* 

" In 1832 two most important Bills for abolishing 
capital punishments were passed. Mr. Ewart, assisted 

'*' Ezecations for forgery were not of uncommon occurrence up to 
this time — 1830 ; for the three preceding years no less than fifteen 
persons were executed for this offence out of 123 capitally conyicted. 
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by the government, was able to carry a Bill abolishing 
the punishment of death in cases of horse, sheep, and 
cattle stealing, and larceny in a dwelling-house.* He 
was opposed by Sir R. Peel, and an amendment was 
made in the Lords subjecting these offences to the fixed 
penalty of transportation for life — ^at the same time, 
ministers brought in a Bill for Abolishing Capital Punish- 
ment in cases of Forgery. This Bill was introduced 
into the Commons by the Attomey-Greneral, and into the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor. It passed into 
a law, but an amendment was made in the House of 
Lords under the protest of the Lord Chancellor, except- 
ing the forgery of wills and powers of attorney to transfer 
stock, which offences were left capital. 

'' In 1833 Mr. Lennard carried his Bill for Abolishing 
Capital Punishment for Housebreaking, executions for 
which offence were continued down to 1830. 

" In 1834, Mr. Ewart carried a Bill for Abolishing 
Capital Punishment for returning from Transportation ; 
and in the following year for Sacrilege and Letter-steal- 
ing. 

" This was the state of the criminal law when Lord 
John Russell brought in his Bills for its mitigation, 
founded on the report of a committee which the 
government had appointed. The little progress which 
Sir S. Romilly and Sir J. Mackintosh had made in 
opposition to the governments of their day, will be seen 

* Executions for these offences were common up to 1830. In the 

three years preceding there were executed for — 

Horse stealing • . . . .22 

Sheep stealing 9 

Larceny in dwelling houses . . 6 

In the following two years which intervened before the abolition of 

the capital punishment^ two persons only were executed for these 

offences. 
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by the foregoing sketch — as well as the extensive and 
salutary changes which followed Lord J. Russell's Bills, 
effected an extensive abolition of the sentence of death 
and a mitigation of the secondary punishments. He was 
enabled to abolish capital punishments in all cases but — 

Murder and attempts to murder, where dangerous 
bodily injuries are effected ; 

Burglary and robbery, when attended with vio- 
lence or wounds ; 

Arson of dwelling-houses, where life is endangered — 
and six other offences of very rare occurrence. 
" The number of capital convictions in 1829 was 1385 ; 
and in 1834, three years after the extensive abolition of 
capital punishments, the number was reduced to 480. 

" Only four years have elapsed since the passing of 
these Acts, as to which we as yet know the result, and 
the Criminal Tables show their very important operation 
upon the criminal procedure. These Tables show the 
capital convictions under the existing laws to have been 
reduced, if we deduct the number of offences committed 
in 1838, before the passing of the Act of that year, to a 
number not exceeding that of the executions in a like 
period up to the end of 1829. The effect on the second- 
ary punishments has been very great. The proportion 
sentenced to transportation for life was reduced from 1 in 
20 to 1 in 86, and the effect of the change in the chief 
punishments has been visible down to the bottom of the 
scale." 

Among the injurious results of the sanguinary code 
which was so long allowed to disgrace our statute book, 
may be mentioned the impressions made upon the 
minds of transgressors. It might have been supposed 
that at least one salutary effect would have attended upon 
severity, — that the terror which it was calculated to excite 

VOL. III. K 
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would have had a wholesoine influence in deterring from 
crime ; but it is well known that the very reverse of this 
effect was produced. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, whose name 
will go down to posterity with that of Howard, and 
who has well qualified herself for being heard upon 
this question, was examined before the Committee on 
the police of the metropolis in 1818, and upon this point 
gave the following testimony. 

" As an illustration of the effects produced among the 
prisoners themselves by capital punishments, I wish to 
read a note which was taken in the prison of Newgate 
soon after the execution of a woman named Elizabeth 
Fricker, who was executed for admitting a man to rob 
her mistress. ' I visited Newgate two days after the 
execution of Elizabeth Fricker, and instead of finding, 
as I expected, the whole of the criminals awfully affected 
by what had passed, I found a spirit of pity and lamenta- 
tion over the sufferers, with such'an impression that the 
punishment exceeded the crime, that it excited a feeling 
of great displeasure and even bitterness, not only towards 
our laws but to those who put them into execution, and 
so far from softening the heart, or leading it from evil, 
it appeared to harden them, and make them endeavour 
to justify their own criminal conduct as well as that of 
those who suffered, and even to fortify themselves through 
unbelief of the truths of religion, or to justify themselves 
and those who suffered, by feeling that they were not 
what they considered justly done by.' *' 

Up to 1834 there was not any classification of of- 
fences made in our criminal returns, the whole being ar- 
ranged alphabetically. But on and after that year crimes 
have been ranged under six principal heads, viz. : — 

1. Offences against the person ; 

2. Offences against property, committed with 

violence ; 
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3. Oflfenoes against property, committed without 

violence ; 

4. Malicious offences against property ; 

5. Forgery and offences against the currency ; 

6. Other offences, not included in the above 

classes. 
Following this classification, we find that the (fences 
charged in each year from 1834 to 1841 under the 
various heads have been, — 





Class 


Class 


Class 


Claxs 


Class 


Class 






1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


Total. 


1834 


2,455 


1,459 


16,608 


162 


431 


1,336 


22,451 


1835 


2>016 


1,354 


15,478 


156 


368 


1,359 


20,731 


1836 


1,956 


1,310 


16,167 


168 


359 


1,024 


20,984 


1837 


1,719 


1,400 


18,884 


114 


456 


1,039 


23,612 


1838 


1,859 


1,538 


18,278 


89 


503 


827 


23,094 


1839 


2,009 


1,432 


19,243 


105 


436 


1,218 


24,443 


1840 


1,881 


1,934 


21,484 


145 


541 


1,202 


27,187 


1841 


2,140 


1,873 


22,017 


94 


437 


1,199 


27,760 



The increase is here seen to apply chiefly to offences 
against property committed, without violence, and which 
bore to the whole number of committals in each of the 
years the following proportions : — 

1834 73'97 per cent 1838 79-14 per cent. 

1835 74-66 „ 1839 78-72 „ 

1836 77-04 „ 1840 79 02 „ 

1837 79-97 „ 1841 79-31 „ 

The numbers of offenders in the remaining five classes 
have not increased, although the population has in- 
creased between 1834 and 1841 to the amount of more 
than 10 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that the relaxa- 
tions of our criminal laws are in no respect chargeable 
with the increasing number of delinquencies which 
have occurred in a class of crimes in regard to which 
little or nothing has been done in that direction. The 

k2 
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number of executions that have taken place in England 
and Wales between 1805 and 1841 is seen by the fore- 
going Table to have been 2190, or, on an average, 59 
yearly, of which number 484, or 13 per annum, had been 
guilty of murder ; so that, according to the convictions 
under which the legislature has of late years been brought 
to act, the fearful number of 1706 lives have in that 
period been unnecessarily and therefore wrongfully taken 
in England and Wales alone. 

In the following Table the number of committals in 
1841 is contrasted with those in 1805 for each county in 
England, and calculations are added whereby it may be 
seen how greatly the increase of committals has outstripped 
the increase of population. It will be found, that in the 
period of thirty-six years the rate of increase in crimi- 
nality, thus measured, has run from 250 per cent, in 
Rutlandshire to 1720 per cent, in Monmouthshire. 
In the former county, the increase of population between 
1801 and 1841 was the smallest experienced in England, 
excepting Sussex and Herefordshire; while in Monmouth- 
shire the increase of population has been the largest, with 
the exception of Lancashire. The counties are arranged 
in the order of their rank as regards agricultural employ- 
ment in 1831 ; and it will be found that, in the twenty 
counties where the largest proportion of the inhabitants 
belonged to the agricultural class, the increase of crime 
has been as great within a very minute fraction as it has 
been in the remaining twenty counties, — the increase of 
committals having been, in the more agricultural counties, 

498 per cent., and in the more manufacturing counties 

499 per cent. ; while the increase of population between 
1801 and 1841 in the more agricultural counties has 
been 55 per cent., and in the remaining counties 92 per 
cent. We find nothing in this examination to support 
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the assertion, so often hazarded, that vice and crime are 
fostered by bringing men together in large masses, while 
innocence is preserved by rural pursuits. For each 
million of inhabitants, there were charged with offence 



1805 1841 Difference. 

In the 20 more agricultural counties 446 1,723 1,277 
In the 20 less agricultural counties 590 1,842 1,252 

The refutation of the popular belief thus established 
will appear more decided if we consider that, as already 
shown, the great increase of crime generally has been 
in that class of offences the temptations to commit which 
are out of all proportion greatest in the more populous 
districts. [See Table, p. 198.] 

If the comparison had been made between 1805 and 
1840, it would have been found that the proportionate 
number of accusations to population in the two classes 
of counties were still nearer than in 1841. 

The result would then have been as follows : — For 
each million of inhabitants, there were charged with 
offences — 

1805 1840 Difference. 

In the 20 more agricultural counties 446 1,753 1,307 
In the 20 less agricultural counties 590 1,836 1,246 

The less favourable result in the manufacturing counties 
in 1841 was probably the effect of commercial dis- 
tress, which most painfully abridged the demand for 
labour, and of the high prices of provisions to which 
that distress has been attributed. 

During the seven years from 1835 to 1841, for which 
alone the returns afford means of comparison, there has 
been a most remarkable uniformity in the proportionate 
number of persons at different ages committed for trial. 
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Numericiil. 













Order of 




Committals in 


Increase per Cent, of 1 


Counties in 












respect to 


Counties. 






Committals 


Populatioi 


Agricul- 
tural Em- 




1805. 


1841. 


between 

1805 and 


between 
1801 and 


ployment. 








1841. 


1841. 


1 


Bedford . 


20 


191 


855 


70 


2 


Huntingdonshire 


15 


62 


313 


50 


3 


Rutlandshire 


4 


14 


250 


30 


4 


Herefordshire 


31 


245 


690 


28 


5 


Lincolnshire 


58 


349 


502 


73 


6 


Cambridgeshire 


40 


240 


500 


84 


7 


Buckinghamshire 


33 


287 


769 


45 


8 


Essex . . 


144 


647 


349 


56 


9 


Suffolk . . . 


109 


482 


342 


49 


10 


Wiltshire . . 


75 


506 


575 


40 


11 


Oxfordshire . 


38 


323 


750 


47 


12 


Northamptonshire 


42 


342 


714 


51 


13 


Hertfordshire • 


43 


319 


642 


61 


14 


Berkshire . 


62 


306 


393 


46 


15 


Norfolk . 


163 


666 


509 


50 


16 


Dorsetshire • . 


38 


284 


647 


51 


17 


Sussex . 


105 


539 


413 


25 


18 


Westmoreland . 


6 


33 


450 


35 


19 


Salop 


79 


416 


426 


i^ 


20 


Somersetshire • 


106 


991 


835 


59 


21 


Hampshire . 


147 


677 


360 


57 


22 


Devonshire . 


96 


687 


615 


55 


23 


Kent. . . . 


210 


962 


358 


78 


24 


Worcestershire . 


51 


566 


1,009 


67 


25 


Cornwall . . 


45 


295 


555 


80 


26 


Cumberland 


18 


151 


739 


53 


27 


Leicestershire . 


47 


466 


891 


65 


28 


Nottinghamshire 


74 


329 


344 


75 


29 


Monmouthshire . 


20 


364 


1,720 


128 


30 


Derbyshire . . 


39 


277 


610 


67 


31 


Gloucestershire . 


141 


1,236 


776 


71 


32 


Cheshire 


80 


943 


1,078 


106 


33 


Yorkshire . 


245 


1,895 


673 


85 


34 


Warwickshire . 


160 


1,046 


553 


93 


35 


Staffordshire 


91 


1,059 


1,063 


113 


36 


Northumberland 


38 


226 


494 


59 


37 


Durham . 


27 


215 


696 


102 


38 


Surrey • . 


199 


923 


363 


106 


39 


Lancashire . 


371 


3,987 


974 


147 


40 


Middlesex . . 


1,217 


3,586 


194 


94 


4,605 


27,132 


482 


79 
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The centesimal proportions at various periods of life in 
each of those years were : — 

1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 



Aged 12 years and under 


1-67 


1-84 


1-52 


1-58 


1-74 


1-79 


1-79 


Above 12, not exceeding 16 


9-70 


9-71 


9-72 


9-92 


10-08 


9-80 


9-78 


..16 . 


21 


29-65 


29-03 


29-23 


29-13 


28-07 


28-10 


27-28 


M 21 


30 


31-92 


31-42 


31-74 


31-24 


31-12 


30-99 


32-10 


.. 30 


40 


14-01 


14-43 


14-55 


14-75 


14-94 


15-32 


15-35 


» 40 


50 


6-60 


6-76 


6-65 


7-02 


6-97 


7-21 


7-18 


,. 50 


60 


3-24 


3-33 


3-24 


3-00 


3-23 


3-12 


2-99 


AboTe 60 years 


• • 


1-30 


1-40 


1-55 


1-58 


1-55 


1-57 


1-51 


Ages unknown 


• * 


1-91 


2-08 


1-79 


1-78 


2-30 


2-10 


2-02 



100- 100- 100- 100- 100- 100- 100- 

The most disquieting feature of these details is the 
large amount of criminality found in persons of tender 
years, and who may be considered victims of the evil 
influences to which they have been exposed. The actual 
numbers of children under sixteen years old who were 
committed for trial in the above years, distinguishing 
boys from girls, were — 

Males. Females. Total. 



1835 


2>002 


354 


2,356 


1836 


2,057 


366 


2,423 


1837 


2,265 


389 


2,654 


1838 


2,250 


407 


2,657 


1839 


2,425 


463 


2,888 


1840 


2,586 


557 


3,143 


1841 


2,656 


556 


3,212 



The constant and rapid additions thus apparent in 
the ranks of juvenile offenders is calculated to awaken 
the deepest and most anxious interest. It has at length 
compelled the government to the adoption of active 
measures for the repression of the evil — an evil which 
never should, nay, never could, have arisen but for the 
neglect of the legislature to furnish means for imparting 
to all that degree of moral training which it is the duty 
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of the state to provide with regard to the well-ordering 
of the community. Our prisons are no longer to be 
schools wherein the child who may have been led into 
some petty delinquency is made to perfect his education 
in crime, and whence he is to be sent back into the 
world an accomplished villain. The establishment of 
the Reformatory Prison at Parkhurst, in the Isle of 
Wight, is one very important step towards the repression 
of crime by checking its manifestation at the source, by 
withdrawing the young victims of society from the evil 
influences that have been suffered to surround them 
from their birth, replacing those influences by motives to 
virtuous conduct, and supplying the means for its pursuit. 

If we could ever have doubted the great influence of 
instruction in restraining men from the commission of 
crimes, the proof of its efficacy would have been afforded 
by our criminal statistics. 

In 1835 returns were first obtained of the degree of 
instruction that had been imparted to persons committed 
for trial ; but as the inquiries only went to determine 
whether the parties could read and write, or read only, 
or were without even that elementary degree of learning, 
and did not distinguish such as had been superiorly 
instructed, but little advantage could be drawn from them. 
In the following year this deficiency was supplied, and 
we have since been made acquainted with the degrees of 
instruction of persons charged with offences, under the 
four following heads :— 

1. Persons who can neither read nor write ; 

2. Persons who can read only, or read and 

write imperfectly ; 

3. Persons who can read and write well ; 

4. Persons who have received instruction beyond 

the elementary branches of reading and writing. 
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The returns under those heads in each year in Eng- 
land and Wales, from 1836 to 1841, have been as 
follows : — 





Neither Read Read only, or Read 


Read and Write 




nor Write. 


and Write imperfectly. 


well. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1836 


5,698 


1,435 


8,968 


2,015 


2,016 


199 


1837 


6,684 


1,780 


10,147 


2,151 


2,057 


177 


1838 


6,342 


1,601 


10,008 


2.326 


2,051 


206 


1839 


6,487 


1,709 


10,523 


2,548 


2,201 


261 


1840 


7,145 


1,913 


12,151 


2,958 


2,038 


215 


1841 


7,312 


1,908 


12,742 


2,990 


1,839 


214 




Saperbr Inatruction 


•/ 


Instruction not ascertained. 


Males. 


Female 


s. 


Males. 


Females. 


1836 


176 


15 




.490 


72 


1837 


98 


3 




421 


94 


1838 


74 


5 




430 


61 


1839 


74 


4 




546 


90 


1840 


100 


1 




541 


125 


1841 


126 


• • 




541 


88 



The most cursory glance at these figures must carry 
conviction to every mind that instruction has power to 
restrain men from the commission of crimes — of such a 
nature at least as will bring them before the bar of 
justice. If we class together those who can neither read 
nor write, and those who have acquired only an imperfect 
acquaintance with those elementary branches of know- 
ledge — the scaffolding merely for the erection of the 
moral edifice — ^we find that in the six years comprised 
in the returns there were, out of 143,591 persons com- 
mitted, and whose degrees of instruction were ascer- 
tained, the great proportion of 129,441, or more than 90 

k3 
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in 100 uninstructed persons, while only 676 persons had 
enjoyed the advantages of instruction beyond the ele- 
mentary degree, and only 13,474 had mastered, without 
advancing beyond, the arts of reading and writing. 

These numbers embrace both males and females. If 
we examine the returns with the view of determining the 
moral influence of instruction upon females, we find that 
among the 143,591 persons above described there were 
26,634 females, or 18*54 per cent, of the whole; but 
when we inquire in what proportions females are divided 
among the diflferent classes as respects instruction, we 
see that among the 129,441 uninstructed persons there 
were 25,334 females, or 19*57 per cent.; while among 
13,474 who could read and write well there were but 
1,272 females, or 9*44 per cent. ; and among the better 
instructed, 676 persons, there were only twenty-eight 
females, or 4*14 per cent. The proportions in each 
10,000 persons accused that were furnished by the males 
and females of these several classes were as follows : — 

Males. Females. Total. 
Those wholly nninstructed, and those 

who could read only, or read and 

write imperfectly 7,250 

Those who could read and write well 850 

Those superiorly instructed ... 46 

8,145 1,855 10,000 
Of the twenty-eight instructed females accused of 
crimes throughout England and Wales in six years, the 
large proportion of fifteen belong to the first year of the 
series. Of these, twelve were accused of simple larceny, 
one for receiving stolen goods, one for fraud, and one for 
perjury. There were, consequently, in five years, only 
thirteen educated females brought to the bar of criminal 
justice, viz., — three in 1837 ; five in 1838 ; four in 1839 ; 
only one in 1840; and in 1841 not one educated 



1,764 


9,014 


89 


939 


2 


' 47 
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female was committed for trial among 7,613,633 females 
then living in that part of the United Kingdom. 

How much the internal peace of the country may be 
affected by the prevalence of ignorance, or the spread of 
knowledge, may be reasonably inferred from the state of 
instruction of persons tried at the Special Commission in 
October, 1842, arising out of the then recent rising in 
the manufacturing districts. This is shown by the 
following Table : — 



Cheshire. 


Lanca- 
shire. 


SUflbrd- 
shire. 


Total. 


Centesimal 
proportion. 


Neither read nor write 26 


47 


81 


154 


27-16 


Readonly ... 30 


26 


99 


155 


27-34 


Read and write im- 










perfectly ... 28 


97 


59 


184 


32-45 


Read and write well 9 


28 


36 


73 


12-87 


Superior instruction . . . 


• • 
198 


* 1 
276 


1 

567 


0-18 


93 


100-00 



The influence of instruction in preserving from legal 
offences would not be fully understood by a simple 
statement of the number of instructed persons accused 
of crimes. It would occupy too much space to go into 
a minute examination of the cases of accused persons in 
this class for each of the years in which the intellectual 
condition of the accused has been distinguished, but the 
subject is of too great importance to the moral health 
of the nation to allow of its being passed over without 
some attempt to point out the various consequences that 
have been seen to follow from even the imperfect degree 
of training which has hitherto been deemed sufficient for 
forming the minds and characters of Englishmen. For 
this purpose the following analysis of the criminal 
returns of England and Wales in 1840 and 1841, so far 
as they relate to well-instructed criminals, is offered. 

In 1840 there were, as already stated, 100 males and 
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one female, who had received instruction beyond reading 
and writing, committed for trial in the various counties 
of England and Wales. Of this number only fifty-nine 
(fifty-eight males and one female) were convicted, being 
under 59 per cent, of the number accused, while the con- 
victions generally in that year exceeded 13 per cent, of 
the accuseds 
^ The convictions occurred in the following counties : — 

Inhabitant!. Inhabitants. 



Cambridge 


M 


oui oi a pu- 
pulation of 


[ 164,509, or 1 convictionfor 164,Sj09 


Cheshire 


6 




395,300 „ 1 


j> 


65,883 


Cornwall 


I 


M 


341,269 „ 1 


» 


341,269 


Durham 


2 


» 


324,277 „ 1 


» 


162,138 


Essex 


1 


» 


344,995 „ 1 


jj 


344,955 


Huntingdon 


1 


>J 


58,699 „ 1 


j» 


58,699 


Kent 


3 


V 


548,161 „ 1 


M 


182,720 


T^ancaster 


15 


» 


1,667,064 „ 1 


» 


111,137 


Monmouth 


1 


>» 


134,349 „ 1 


» 


134,349 


Northampton 


1 


)> 


199,061 „ 1 


J» 


199,061 


Nottingham 


2 


J> 


249,773 „ 1 


J> 


124,886 


Salop 


1 


99 


230,014 „ 1 


>J 


230,014 


Somerset 


3 


J> 


436,002 „ 1 


99 


145,334 


Stafford 


4 


» 


510,206 „ 1 


W 


127,551 


Surrey 


3 


>» 


582,613 „ 1 


>» 


194,204 


Warwick 


6 


»> 


402,121 „ 1 


>» 


80,424 


Wilts 


2 


» 


260,007 „ 1 


W 


130,003 


Worcester 


1 


99 


233,484 „ 1 


w 


233,484 


Yorkshire 


5 


91 


1,591,584 „ 1 


>J 


318,316 


Anglesea 


1 


J> 


50,890 „ 1 


» 


50,890 



In twenty counties of England and Wales, with a 
population of 8,724,338 persons, there were convicted 
fifty-nine instructed persons, or one to every 141,870 in- 
habitants ; while the remaining thirty-two counties, with 
a population of 7,182,491, did not ftirnish one convict 
who had received more than the rudest elements of 
instruction. It is even more worthy of remark, that 
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Middlesex, the metropolitan county, with its 1,576,616 
inhabitants, among whom the proportion of instructed 
persons is at least equal to that in any other county, did 
not furnish one educated convict— a fact which, con- 
sidering the diversity of conditions and occupations, and 
the amount of temptations that assail its inhabitants, it 
would be most difficult to believe upon any testimony 
less certain than that of official returns. 

The smallness of the number of criminals included in 
the class of educated persons might lead to the belief 
that a high standard of intellectual acquirement is 
adopted as a qualification for admission into that class ; 
but it has been found upon inquiry that the reverse of 
this belief is true, and that — owing probably to the de- 
ficient education of some among the officers of prisons 
who make the returns- — some have been represented as 
superiorly instructed who should have been included 
within the third class, viz. — ^those who read and write well. 

Among the fifty-nine instructed persons convicted in 
1B40 were fourteen political ofiences, and one other, 
whose offence, that of offering a bribe at an election for a 
member of Parliament, might come under the same de- 
scription ; one for manslaughter — ^a lad of nineteen, whose 
punishment was the payment of a fine of 100/. There were 
eight instructed persons convicted of forgery and oiSences 
against the currency out of 430 persons of all degrees of in- 
struction who were convicted of those offences — a truly 
satisfactory result, affording a sufficient answer to the 
objection urged (it is true) less frequently now than 
formerly, that to extend instruction would be to multiply 
the crime of forgery; three were cases of larceny by 
servants^ and fifteen were cases of simple larceny. The 
remaining seventeen were cases of embezzlement, fraud, 
assaults, and other not very heinous offences. 
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That the offences were altogether of not a very dark 
character will appear from a description of the punish- 
ments awarded, viz. : — 



Transportation 


for life 


3 




>» 


20 years 


1 




» 


15 „ 


1 




w 


14 „ 


3 




»» 


10 „ 


3 




w 


7 „ 


5 








— 


16 transported. 


Imprisonment 


for 3 years 


1 




»♦ 


2 „ 


3 




if 


18 monthfl 3 




»» 


15 „ 


1 




11 


12 „ 


5 




yi 


9 11 






if 


6 „ 






» 


4 „ 






>» 


3 „ 


9 




j> 


6 weeks 






11 


1 month 






11 


14 days 










— 


37 imprisoned. 


Fined £100 


• . • • 






10 


• . • • 






s 


• . • • 


2 




1 


• • • • 


1 








— 


5 fined. 


Discharged on 


sureties . 




1 discharged. 



59 

Of the above there were — 

Under 20 years old .... 5 

Between 20 and 30 years ... 24 

Between 30 and 45 years ... 23 

Above 45 yean 7 

59 

Lest it should be thought that the experience of one 
year is insufficient to warrant the conclusions which would 
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follow from the establishment of the facts just exhibited, 
recourse has been had to the criminal department of the 
Home Office, and through the kindness of Mr. Red- 
grave the following analysis of the convictions of in- 
structed persons in 1841 has also been obtained. 

It has been stated that 126 instructed persons were in 
that year accused in England and Wales. Of these, 
seventeen are included in the county of Somerset. An 
inquiry, made subsequent to the printing of the returns, 
has made it appear that these seventeen persons should 
have been classed among those who read and write well, 
not one among them having received any higher degree of 
instruction. The number is thus reduced to 109, of whdm 
only 74, or 67*89 per cent, were convicted. These con- 
victions occurred in the following counties : — 

Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 

.|^j^*j^P]fi395,300, or 1 conviction for 395,300 



Cheshire . 


1 


Essex . . . 


1 


Gloucester 


1 


Kent . . . 


8 


Lancaster. 


19 


Lincolnshire • 


1 


Middlesex 


18 


Norfolk . . 


1 


Northumberland 2 


Staffordshire . 


6 


Surrey 


2 


Wiltshire . . 


2 


Warwickshire 


8 


Worcestershire 


I 


Yorkshire 


3 



» 



344,995 

431,307 

548,161 
1,667,064 

362,717 
1,576,616 

412,621 

250,268 

510,206 

582,613 

260,007 

402,121 

233,484 
1,591,584 „ 

In fifteen English counties, with a population of 
9,569,064, there were convicted seventy-four instructed 
persons, or one to every 129,311 inhabitants; while the 
twenty-five remaining counties of England and the whole 
of Wales, with a population of 6,342,661, did not among 



» 



» 



fi 



If 



fj 



>» 



99 



J» 



>J 



» 



» 



>J 



J> 



» 



»> 



» 



W 



W 






» 



« 



» 



J> 



» 



» 





>» 


344,995 




>» 


431,307 




99 


68,520 




>» 


87,740 




» 


362,717 




W 


87,590 




» 


412,621 




» 


125,134 




» 


85,034 




» 


291,306 




J> 


130,003 




>» 


50,265 




J> 


233,484 




» 


530,528 
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them furnish one conviction of a person who had received 
more than the mere elements of instruction. It will be 
remembered as a most interesting fact, one which speaks 
irresistibly in favour of a general system of education, 
that not one of the 109 was a female ! 

The offences of which the seventy-four were convicted 
were as follows ; — 

Manslaught^ • . . 3 

Wounding with intent to main ; shooting at, &c. 3 

Bape 1 

Assault with intent to ravish ..... 1 

Common assaults . • 4 

' Housebreaking 2 

Horse stealing ......... 2 

Larceny by servants 8 

Larceny 21 

Embezzlement ... ..... 5 

Stealing letters from post-office .... 

Frauds 

Forgery 

Uttering counterfeit coin ...... 

Forcible entry 

Perjury 

N^lect of duty in a police officer . . . 
Delaying the delivery of a letter . . . 

74 



The sentences pronounced were as follows : — 

Sentenced to death (for rape ; sentence com- 
muted to I yearns impris<mment) . 

Transportation for life 5 

„ 15 years 3 

14 „ 1 

12 „ 1 

„ 10 .„ 6 

7 „ 7 
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Imprisonmeiit — 2 yean 5 

„ 18 months. . . • • • 1 

» 1* » 1 

4 „ 2 

„ 3 ,, ...... 8 

„ 2^.....«l 

1 „ 4 

» I day 1 

— 45 

Fined (1—40 shillings ; 1—1 shilling) . . 2 

Discharged on sureties 2 

Pardoned 1 

• ^_ 

74 



Their ages were : — 

Under 20 years ... 9 

Between 20 and 30 years 26 

Between 30 and 45 years 31 

Above 45 years ... 8 

74 

In the following table the committals in England and 
Wales, in each year from 1836 to 1839, are divided so 
as to show the number of males and females charged in 
each of the six classes of crimes already described as 
used in the returns made by the Home Office, distri- 
buting them according to the absence of instruction, or 
the degree in which it had been imparted. Those per- 
sons whose intellectual condition was not ascertained 
are not included in the table. In consequence of a 
change made in the arrangement of the returns presented 
to Parliament, the same information cannot be given for 
any year later than 1839. 
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Neither Read 


Read or Write 


Read and 


Superior 






nor Write. 


Imperfectly. 


Write well. 


Inst met ioQ 


■ 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem, 


Males. 


Fem 


• 


IB36. 










•k 










Offences against persons 


419 


61 


844 


101 


302 


20 


^ 


• • 




OflTences against property. 




















with violence . . . 


380 


29 


686 


40 


150 


2 


8 


•1 


Offences against property. 
















without violence . . 


4,460 


1,257 


6,789 


1,767 


1.3S6 


164 


92 


14 




Malicious offences against 




















property .... 


47 


6 


76 


6 


23 


• • 


2 


• • 




Forgery and offences 




















against currency . . 


65 


38 


162 


30 


47 


5 


11 


• • 




Other offences . . . 
1837. 


227 


44 


411 


71 


108 


8 


15 


1 




5,598 


1,435 


8,968 


2,015 


2.016 


199 


176 


15 






















Offences airainst persons 


422 


59 


709 


95 


252 


6 


20 


1 




Offences asjainst property. 




















with violence . . . 


472 


33 


732 


35 


117 


3 


2 


• • 




Offences against property, 




















without violence . . 


5.420 


1.556 


8,076 


1.897 


1.506 


146 


69 


2 




Malicious offences against 




















property 


34 


4 


45 


8 


12 


• • 


2 


• • 




Forgery, and offences 




















agaiust currency . . 


94 


67 


185 


48 


51 


4 


7 


• • 




Other offences . • . 
1838. 


842 


61 


400 


68 


119 


18 


8 


• • 




6,684 


1,780 


10.147 


2.151 


2,057 


177 


98 


3 






















Offences against persons 


454 


59 


776 


97 


276 


16 


23 


1 




Offences against property. 




















with violence . . . 


510 


41 


809 


33 


129 


6 


1 


• • 




Offences against property. 




















without violence . . 


5,102 


1,420 


7,882 


2,040 


1,469 


159 


34 


4 




Malicious offences against 




















property 


23 


2 


47 


8 


7 


. . 


1 


• • 




ForKcry. and offences 




















against currency . . 


87 


44 


205 


66 


87 


5 


6 


• • 




Other offences. . . . 
1839. 


166 


35 


289 


82 


83 


80 
806 


9 


• • 




6,348 


1.601 


10,008 


2,3-26 


2,051 


74 


5 




















Offences against persons 


438 


50 


909 


108 


283 


84 


21 


• • 




Offences against property. 




















with violence . . . 


455 


41 


767 


41 


112 


2 


1 


• • 




Offences agaiust property, 




















without violence . . :5,206 


1,526 


8.105 


2,298 


1,594 


211 


30 


4 




Malicious offences against 




















property .... 


40 


2 


35 


8 


18 


• • 


• • 


• • 




Forgery, and offences 




















against curreney . . 


80 


47 


170 


50 


71 


10 


6 


• • 




Other offences . . . 


268 


43 


537 


43 


123 


14 


16 


• • 

4 




6,487 


1,709 


10.523 


2,548 


2,801 


261 


74 
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The feeling in favour of imparting instruction to the 
population generally has been rapidly spreading during 
the last few years, and it is not likely that we shall again 
see resistance offered in Parliament to a very moderate 
vote of money for that purpose, as was the case in 1839, 
when the grant of 30,000/., brought forward and sup- 
ported by all the power of the Government, was carried 
by only a bare majority. The convictions of all parties 
appear now to be engaged in favour of the opinion, then 
first practically enforced, that it is the duty of the State 
to provide, or at least to aid in providing, means for 
rescuing the multitude from the debasement inseparable 
from ignorance. 

The French Government preceded us in making a 
classification of offenders according to their degrees of 
instruction, a course which has forcibly drawn attention 
to a subject for the elucidation of which no means pre* 
viously existed. It seems deserving of remark, that an 
argument was at one time found by persons unfriendly 
to the spread of instruction, in the comparative state of 
crime in the most instructed and least instructed de- 
partments of France. It has been shown by M. 
Guerry*, that in the departments where the greatest 
amount of instruction had been imparted, there the 
greatest amount of crime was found to exist, and thence 
the conclusion was hastily formed that instruction is 
unfavourable to innocence. An examination of the facts 
adduced by M. Guerry, aided by a little reflection, would 
have shown how false was such a conclusion. . That ex- 
amination would have established the fact, that although 
there was a greater proportion of offences in the more 
enlightened departments, the criminals were found among 
the uninstructed, and reflection would soon have shown 

* < Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France.' 
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why this must be so. In an instructed community, 
those who had not partaken of the advantage of educa- 
tion would be placed in circumstances unfavourable to 
the pursuit of honest callings, since the instructed would 
command a preference from all who had employments 
to bestow ; and besides, where ignorance abounds, the 
standard of morals must be low, and ofifences which 
could not be tolerated in a more enlightened community 
might pass unnoticed. 

The criminal jurisprudence of Scotland is, in some 
respects, on a better footing than that of England. The 
existence of a public prosecutor relieves individuals 
against whom trespasses have been committed from the 
expense of time and the inconvenience otherwise of coming 
forward to accuse, and thus renders punishment more cer- 
tain. It is, besides, the duty of the officers of justice to 
inquire into the circumstances attending every crime 
that is known to have been committed, without waiting, 
as in England, until some person shall have been accused 
and apprehended on account of the same. By the prac- 
tice in Scotland it will sometimes happen that the in- 
quiry thus made serves to point out the culprit, who, for 
want of such a preliminary investigation, would have 
remained undiscovered. It is, of course, impossible to 
determine in what degree this greater chance of detection 
and punishment deters from the commission of o£fences, 
but that it must have some good effect few will be dis- 
posed to doubt. 

It is surprising that a system so superior in these ^ 
respects to that of England should have been unaccom- 
panied by any plan for the systematic registration of 
offences. The performance of this important duty seems 
to have been left very much to the discretion of local 
officers, and, as might be expected, it was very iroper- 
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fectly done by some, and not even attempted by others, 
until the passing of the Act 1 William IV., c. 37, which 
empowerdl the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to require from the Lord Advocate of Scotland the 
preparation for Parliament of criminal returns for each 
year, according to a form specified in the statute, and 
which the Secretary of State had power to vary at his 
pleasure. The form prescribed by the Act was used up 
to 1835 inclusive, with the exception of 1831, the returns 
for which year have, by some accident, not appeared ; 
but in 1836, and each subsequent year, the criminal 
returns for Scotland have been assimilated in form to 
those which rdate to England and Wales. 

The number of persons committed, convicted, sen- 
tenced to death, and executed, in Scotland, in the follow- 
ing years, between 1830 and 1835, were — 

Committed. Convicted. Seutenced to Death. Exeeuted. 

Males 8b Females. Males & Females. Males & Females. Males & Females. 
1830 2^063 1274 8 8 

Committed. Convicted. Sentenced to Death. Executed. 

Males. Fem. Males. Fern. Males. Fem. Males. Fern. 

1832 1,898 533 1,194 383 5 1 2 .. 

1833 2^033 531 1,418 378 9 1 3 .. 

1834 2,125 586 1,403 387 5 1 4 .. 

1835 2^225 612 1,473 427 5 1 4 1 

The number of committals in Scotland since 1835 have 
been — 

Males. Females. Total. 

1836 2,223 699 2^922 

1837 2»391 735 3,126 

1838 2^609 809 3,418 

1839 2,490 919 3,409 

1840 2^866 1,006 3,872 

1841 2,533 1,029 3,562 

Distinguishing the accused according to the classes of 
crimes, and the circumstances of instruction, so far as 
these were ascertained, the numbers were in each year as 
follows : — 
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Neither Read ReadorWritel 


Read and 


Superior 


SoOTLAin). 


nor Write. 


imperf 


ectly. 


Write well. 


Instruction. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Malen. Fem. 


1836. 


















Offences against persons 


82 


10 


377 


60 


181 


1 


20 


• • 


Offences against property, 
with Tiolence . • . 


















64 


14 


132 


16 


48 


6 


7 


• • 


Offences against property. 


















without violence . . 


193 


126 


448 


251 


142 


38 


19 


1 


Malidoas offences against 


















property 


9 


1 


13 


1 


6 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Forgery, and offences 


















against currency . . 


9 


13 


20 


12 


16 


4 


3 


• • 


Other offences . . . 
1837. 


7 


9 


'/5 


32 


44 


3 


5 


• • 


366 


173 


1,065 


362 


437 


52 


54 


1 


















Offences against persons 


66 


12 


340 


41 


187 


2 


15 


1 


Offences against property. 


















with violence . . . 


75 


27 


242 


44 


52 


4 


4 


1 

• • 


Offences against property, 
















without yiolencK . . 


260 


185 


603 


292 


159 


29 


23 


Malicious offenoes against 


















property 


4 


• • 


18 


2 


10 


1 


2 


• • 


Forgery, and offences 


















against currency . 


12 


10 


27 


7 


24 


3 


7 


1 


Other offences . . . 
1838. 


28 


14 


115 


41 


47 


2 


14 


• • 


445 


248 


1,345 


427 


479 


41 


65 


3 


















Offences against persons 


67 


13 


396 


45 


194 


4 


44 


• • 


Offences against property. 


















with violence . . . 


68 


32 


266 


98 


86 


15 


3 


• • 


Offences against property. 


















without violence . . 


171 


135 


637 


337 


216 


33 


26 


1 


Malicious offences against 


















property 


8 


1 


23 


4 


16 


• • 


4 


1 


Forgery, and offences 


















against currency . . 


8 


11 


89 


16 


21 


3 


9 


• • 


Other offences . . . 
1839. 


31 


6 


169 


41 


36 


6 


5 


• • 


353 


198 


1.529 


541 


569 


61 


91 


2 


















Offences against persons 


66 


13 


364 


40 


169 


5 


26 


2 


Offences against property. 


















with violence . . . 


83 


29 


262 


73 


62 


5 


2 


• • 


Offences ai gainst property. 


















without violence . . 


264 


199 


668 


427 


164 


27 


14 


1 


Malicious offences against 


















propeny .... 


2 


2 


24 


5 


11 


1 


a . 


• • 


Forgery, and offences 


















against currency . . 


12 


9 


56 


34 


23 


4 


s 


• • 


Other offences • . . 


26 


5 


120 


31 


36 


1 


4 


• • 


453 


257 


1,494 


610 


465 


43 


54 


3 



M 
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SCOTLAKD. 


NeitherRead 
nor Write. 


Read or Write 
imperfectly. 


Read and 
Write well. 


Superior 
Instruction. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


1840. 

Offences against persons 
Offences against property, 

with violence . . . 
Offences against property, 

without violence . . 
Malicious offences against 

property .... 
Forgery, and offences 

against currency . . 
Other offences . . . 

1841. 
Offences against persons 
Offences against property, 

with violence . . . 
Offences against property, 

without violence . . 
Malicious offences against 

property .... 
Forgery, and offences 

agninst currency . . 
Other offences . . . 


93 

86 

300 

3 

8 
50 


30 

39 

210 

• • 

13 
19 


416 
265 

775 
24 

56 

142 


59 

81 
413 

4 

33 

29 


161 
58 

190 

22 

S8 
45 


2 
6 
37 
• . 

6 

4 


18 
5 

20 

6 

9 
9 

67 


. • 
1 
3 

. • 


540 


311 


1,678 


619 


504 


55 


4 


92 
65 

204 

7 

12 
55 


23 

26 

180 

5 

11 
16 


445 

242 

650 

30 

48 
147 


71 

52 

480 

6 

32 
33 


174 
34 

193 
18 

19 

38 


5 

6 

55 

• • 

4 
8 


8 

4 

21 

• • 


3 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 


435 


261 


1,562 


676 


476 


78 


39 


3 



The commitments for crime in Scotland are much 
fewer in proportion to the population than in England, 
In 1841 the proportions were, in England and Wales, 
one committal for 573 persons, and in Scotland one for 
738 persons. The comparison in favour of Scotland in 
this respect, as evincing a greater degree of personal re- 
spectability, is, however, at least neutralized by the much 
larger proportion of females committed in Scotland. In 
that year (1841) there was committed in England and 
Wales one in every 1565 females living, and in Scotland 
one in every 1 343. The proportion of convictions to com- 
mittals is greater in Scotland than in England. Those 
proportions in each of the six years from 1836 to 1841 
were, — 
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EnglaDd and Waleiu 


Scotland. 


1836 


70*39 


per cent 


73*64 percent 


1837 


72«37 


>j 


74-60 „ 


1838 


72-68 


j> 


76-74 „ 


1839 


72-95 


» 


76-82 „ 


1840 


73«29 


w 


76-13 „ 


1841 


73 '06 


91 


74-87 „ 



This result is probably owing to the investigation by 
competent persons which precedes commitment in Scot- 
land; a circumstance which may, in some measure, 
account also for the fewer commitments proportioned to 
population than are made in England. 

The proportionate ages at which committals were 
made in each of the years 1836 to 1841, in Scotland, 
were — 

1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 

Aged 12 yean and under . . 2*40 2-69 2*16 3*11 8*39 3*68 

Above 12 and not exceeding 16 12*60 14*01 12*69 14*99 14*41 13-81 

16 ., 81 24*88 23.80 26*30 25*84 22*83 26*10 

21 .. 30 31-79 29-72 29*43 28*30 81*07 29*81 

30 .. 40 15*67 15-64 16 00 16*89 15*70 16*75 

40 ., 50 6*98 7-74 620 7*27 7-41 7-16 

50 ,, 60 301 3*33 2*57 3*11 2*89 3*00 

Above 60 yeari 0-82 1*34 0*76 0*91 1*53 1*24 

Ages unknown 1*85 1*73 3*89 0*58 0*77 0*45 

100* 100- 100- 100* 100- 100* 

The proportionate numbers under 16 years are much 
greater than in England. The actual numbers of boys 
and girls charged with offences were — 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1836 


380 


68 


438 


1837 


452 


70 


622 


1838 


426 


82 


508 


1839 


491 


125 


616 


1840 


654 


135 


689 


1841 


497 


126 


623 



The increase in these numbers, from year to year, is 
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even greater proportionally to the number than in 
England. 

The number of accused persons in Scotland, to whom 
instruction beyond reading and writing had been im- 
parted, are given in a preceding table. It has not been 
practicable to obtain any analysis of these cases for any 
year except 1836, when the number of instructed per- 
sons accused was fifty-five, of whom one was a female, 
the whole numbers accused having been 2223 males 
and 699 females. Of the fifty-five instructed persons 
accused, forty-one were convicted. Their offences 
were, — 

Bestiality . 1 

Assaults 14 

Housebreaking 2 

Theft — 14 males, I female . .15 

Fraud 2 

Forgery 3 

Perjury . 1 

Breach of the peace .... 1 

Other offences 2 

41 

The punishments awarded were, — 

Transportation for life ... 2 
„ 14 years. . 1 

— 4 

Outlawry 2 

Imprisonment for 12 months . 1 
» 9 M • * 

;» ^ » • 1 

>j 6 „ . 2 

4 „ . 2 

j> 3 „ . 2 

» 2 J, . 7 

„ 40 days . . 1 

„ 1 month • 5 

VOL. III. L 
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Imprisonment for 20 days • 

14 
10 









Fined £5 0«. . . . . 
3 St. each . . • 

2 2» 

10*..... 
Sum not mentioned 






Discharged on giving surety 



— 27 



2 

— 7 
1 

41 



The ages of the forty-one convicts were, — 

Under 20 years ... 2 

Between 20 and 30 years 23 

Between 30 and 45 years 12 

Above 45 years ... 4 

41 

During the six years emhraced by the returns we have 
been examining, there were only sixteen educated females 
accused of offences in Scotland. We have not any means 
for ascertaining the result of these accusations, but compar- 
ing that number with the result in England, we find that it 
is far less favourable. Taking the difference of population 
into the calculation, there should have been in the six years 
not more than five educated females accused in Scotland 
to be equal to the twenty-eight accused in the same 
period in England and Wales, This difference is pro- 
bably owing to the more general spread of instruction in 
Scotland, and therefore to the greater proportion of the 
population qualified to rank among well-instructed per- 
sons. 

During the year for which we are thus enabled to 
analyze the criminal returns, there were only fifteen 
counties among the thirty-two into which Scotland is 
divided that furnished causes for criminal accusations 
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against educated persons. The returns do not distin- 
guish the counties in which convictions followed, but in 
the following table will be seen the numbers of persons 
of that class who were accused in each of the six years, 
1836 to 1841, in the several counties of Scotland. It 
will be found, on inspection of this table, that there is 
one county, Peebles-shire, which presents an honourable 
blank ; that there are four counties — Banfif, Bute, Caith- 
ness, and Wigton — in each of which only one accusation 
appears during the six years ; that there are six other 
counties — Clackmannan, Elgin, Inverness, Kirkcud- 
bright, Nairn, and Ross and Cromarty — each of which, 
during the six years, furnished two accusals against 
educated persons; that five other counties, viz. — Ber- 
wick, Dumbarton, Orkney and Zetland, Selkirk and 
Sutherland — did not furnish, on the average, each one 
such accusal in the year ; and that there were only seven 
of the thirty-two counties against whose educated inha- 
bitants accusations were brought in every one of the six 
years : — 

1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 Total. 



Aberdeen • . . 


13 


12 


4 


2 


3 


2 


36 


Argyle . . • 


. • 


. • 


6 


2 


• . 


3 


11 


Ayr • . • • 


2 


. . 


. . 


5 


* • 




7 


Banff . • • . 




• • 


. . 


. • 


1 




1 


Berwick • . . 




. . 


. . 


2 


1 




3 


Bute . • • • 




. . 


. . 


. . 


1 




1 


Caithness • • • 




. • 


1 


• . 


. . 




1 


Clackmannan . • 




1 


. • 


• • 


1 




2 


Dumbarton • • 




1 


• • 


. • 


2 




4 


Dumfries • . • 


1 


. . 


2 




3 


. . 


7 


Edinburgh. • . 


6 


14 


22 


9 


9 




64 


Elgin and Moray 


. . 


• . 


. . 


1 


. • 




2 


Fife .... 


1 


• • 


1 


2 


3 




11 


Forfar .... 


6 


7 


7 


2 


3 


6 


31 


Haddington . • 


1 


. * 


3 


1 


2 
L 


1 
2 


8 



T^ 
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1836 1837 1S38 1839 1840 1841 Total. 



InvemeM • • . 


• . 


. • 


1 


. . 


1 


• • 


2 


Kincardine • 


1 




• • 


2 


3 


. • 


•7 


Kinross . . • 


1 


5 


. • 


• . 


1 


. . 


7 


Kirkcudbright 


. • 


• • 


. • 


1 


. » 


1 


2 


Lanark. . « . 


11 


14 


12 


5 


11 


5 


58 


Linlithgow. • 


1 


2 


6 


6 


3 


2 


20 


Nairn • • • • 


• • 




1 


. • 


. . 


• . 


2 


Orkney & Zetland 


• • 


• • 


2 


2 


1 


* • 


5 


Peebles. • . • 


• . 


• • 


. • 


• • 


• • 


. • 


• • 


Perth .... 


2 




8 


. . 


• 4 


• » 


15 


Renfrew ... 


5 




7 


7 


8 


2 


33 


•Ross and Cromarty 


1 


« • 


1 


a . 


. • 


• • 


2 


Roxburgh • • . 


3 




3 


3 


7 


5 


24 


Selkirk . . . 


* • 




. . 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Stirling . . . 


• • 




6 


2 


2 


1 


12 


Sutherland . . 


. • 


• • 


• • 


• . 


. . 


3 


3 


Wigton . . • 


• • 


• • 


. • 


1 


. • 


. • 


1 



55 68 93 57 71 42 386 
.The criminal returns for Ireland have not hitherto 
'^eeii made to distinguish between persons who read and 
write well, and those who have been instructed in any 
higl^ branch of knowledge; it will not be possible, 
therefore, to carry this line of examination into the cri- 
minal statistics of that part of the United Kingdom ; but 
in dosing the remarks which the facts here recorded, as 
, experienced in Great Britain, so naturally called for, re- 
garding the influence of education in restraining from the 
commission of crime, it is necessary to guard against the 
inference that to instruct a man beyond the merest 
elements. of human acquirement will sufiSce to destroy all 
tendency to evil courses, and that we .require nothing 
more than the initiation of the people generally into some 
certain branches of school learning in order to render 
our prisons useless, and to shut up our courts of justice. 
That amid the many thousands who are yearly called to 
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answer for ofifences committed against the persons and 
the property of their fellow citizens, so very small a pro- 
portion as 45 in 10,000 in England, and 191 in 10,000 
in Scotland, should have bdonged to classes having re- 
ceived the benefit of something beyond the merest rudi- 
ments of knowledge, ought not to lead us to believe that 
the same amount of instruction, if imparted to all, would 
diminish offences in anything like that proportion. In 
communities where the great mass of the people are left 
in ignorance, and only a few, comparatively, are in- 
structed, those few will find themselves in a far better 
position than the mass for obtaining honest employment, 
and thus will have fewer temptations to withstand. If all 
were equally instructed, this condition, of course, could 
not exist, and then we might be better able to estimate at 
its true value the moral influence of instruction. Know- 
ing what we know of the quality of education as it has 
usually been imparted to the youth of this country, dare 
we hope that its restraining influence would be great ? 
It is true, we might even then expect to put an end to 
much of the violence and fraud by which the community 
is now disgraced. Merely instructed persons would 
better calculate the worldly advantages and disadvantages 
of right and wrong conduct ; and who can estimate how 
much of crime and consequent misery in the world result 
from miscalculation ! But further, is it not certain that 
an instructed community would be able to apply its ener- 
gies more beneficially for the whole than is possible 
where general ignorance prevails — that employments 
would be more certain and more profitable, and tempta- 
tions to dishonesty fewer and weaker ? * 

* The proportion of offenders in England and Wales, in 1841, 
was 1 in 573 of the population ; in Scotland, 1 in 742 ; a difference 
in favour of the latter which it is fair to attribute in great pai^t, if not 
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It is a common remark, that in every community we 
must look to those who occupy the middle rank of so- 
ciety for the greatest amount of virtue; and we may 
believe that the remark would not have received, as it 
has, the general assent of society, unless it has been sup- 
ported at least by appearances. Is it true, then, that a con- 
dition midway between poverty and affluence is the most 
favourable to human excellence, meaning, by that term, 
virtuous conduct proceeding from principle ? This may 
well be doubted. We may find that a smaller proportion of 
open profligacy exists among persons placed in that con- 
dition than is apparent among the richer class, and in 
the ranks of the poor, without being therefore forced to 
admit that the middle class is governed by a nicer sense 
of propriety or juster views of duty than others. May it 
not be, that the greater decency of their conduct is the 
result of circumstances rather than of principle ; that, 
being removed from the temptations oflered by idleness 
and opportunity to the rich, and from the yet stronger 
temptations of want, from which there is no escape for 
the poor, they are constrained to pursue a routine of daily 
employment which leaves but little time for the indulgence 
of immoral pursuits ? The judgment of men upon the 
conduct of others can only be formed upon a view of their 
outward acts, since we cannot duly appreciate their motives 
for what they do, nor the degree of fortitude exercised in 
what they resist ; else we might probably find that good 
dispositions are pretty equally divided, and be made to 
acknowledge their existence under circumstances appa- 
rently the most unpromising. 

The good effect which honest employment is calcu- 
lated to produce upon even the worst of criminals, and 

entirely, to the more general spread of instruction as compared in 
that respect with England. 
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under apparently the most unfavourable circumstances, 
may be learned from the following testimony offered by 
the Honourable Grey Hennet to the committee on the 
state of the police of the metropolis, which sat in 1817, 
and of which he was chairman. 

" I had been there (Newgate prison) a few weeks 
before, and found it, as usual, in the most degraded and 
afflicting state. The women were then mixed all toge- 
ther, old and young — the young beginners with the old 
offenders — the girl for the first offence with the hardened 
and drunken prostitute — the tried with the untried — the 
accused with the condemned — ^the transports with those 
under sentence of death ; all were crowded together in 
one promiscuous assemblage, noisy, idle, and profligate ; 
clamorous at the gratings soliciting money, and begging 
at the prison window with spoons attached to the ends of 
sticks. In little more than a fortnight the whole scene 
was changed, through the humane and philanthropic 
exertions of Mrs. Fry, the wife of a banker in the city. 
In the first yard I visited were seventy-eight women ; 
sixty-five of these were employed on needlework which 
had been procured for them. la one fortnight the 
work done was 344 shirts, 64 shifts, 59 aprons, and 
250 pinafores. There are yet no proper means for 
classification and arrangement of the prisoners, but the 
change in their appearance was most striking. The bold 
hardened look of guilt was gone — ^the impudent system 
of begging had ceased — all were busy and cheerful, and 
at least looked contented and happy. I asked in all the 
rooms of the prisons if they preferred occupation to idle- 
ness, and if they approved of the change ? The answer 
was unanimously, yes ; and several with tears in their 
eyes said, ' If we had had any means of gaining our bread, 
we should not have been here.' " 
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What a lesson in government may be learned from this 
declaration ! It is not pretended that the active inter- 
ference of government can possibly be given, or that if 
it were possible it would be efficacious, in providing honest 
employments for the people. But much may be done 
in removing legislative impediments that lie in the way 
of industry, in opening new markets, and extending those 
already open to our commerce ; and until all that is pos- 
sible in this respect shall have been accomplished, and 
all that is needed in the way of education and moral 
training of the people shall have been supplied, is it un- 
just to say that a part, at least, of the criminality, in- 
duced by restrictions and by ignorance, lies at the door 
of the legislature ? 

If forced to leave the question here, there would, how- 
ever, be but littlexause for hoping that in future years the 
rapid march of crime which we have witnessed could be 
arrested. Our hopes, in this respect, must be based 
upon the conviction, fast gaining converts among all that 
are powerful to influence the course of legislation, that to 
impart mechanically the rudiments of instruction, or even 
to carry a pupil through a course of classical learning, 
should not be considered education — that the educator 
must form the character as well as store the memory — 
must implant as living principles within the pupil's heart 
a reverence for truth and justice. To imagine that this 
end can be attained without awakening the spirit of reli- 
gion in his heart, were worse than useless; but when 
this chord, which can be found when sought for in every 
human breast, shall once be rightly attuned, all difficulty 
must be over, and it must thenceforth be next to impos- 
sible for any degree of temptation to draw him into the 
ranks of habitual criminality. 

The Irish returns of crime have not until late years 
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been rendered with regularity. The number of com- 
mittals and convictions in each of the eight years from 
1805 to 1812 inclusive were as follows : — 

Committed. Convieted. 

1805 3,600 609 

1806 3,781 643 

1807 3,522 608 

1808 3,704 668 

1809 3,641 848 

1810 3,799 819 

1811 4,162 1,113 

1812 4,386 1,458 

The proportion of convictions to committals in the above 
years is on the average but little more than 22 per cent., 
afibrding an unfavourable view of the administration of 
justice in Ireland at that time. In each of the six years 
from 1805 to 1810 there were executed — 



1805 


42^ c 


>C whc 


m 9 


1806 


42 


j> 


10 


1807 


55 


» 


10 


1808 


53 


>» 


15 


1809 


66 


» 


13 


1810 


29 


99 


13 



JJ 

» 
it 



Between 1812 and 1822 there must have occurred 
either a fearful increase of crime, or a much more vigi- 
lant police, for the committals in that interval often 
years were trebled in number. The returns from 1822 
done to the present time have been given with regularity, 
and we find that the committals and convictions, the 
numbers sentenced to death, and the executions in each 
year from 1822 to 1834, were as follows : — 





Committed. 




£ 


Sentenced 


Total 


Executed 








Convicted. 


to 


Exe- 


for 


Years. 


Males. Females. 


Total. 




Death. 


cuted. 


Murder. 


1822 


12,766 2,485 


15,251 


7,572 


341 


101 


42 


1823 


12,240 2^392 


14,632 


7,285 


241 


61 


18 


1824 


12,444 2^814 


15,258 


7,742 


295 


60 


41 



l3 
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Committed. Sentenced Total Executed 

Convicted. to Exe- for 

Tears. Males. Females. Total. Death, cuted. Murder. 

1825 12^563 2^952 15,515 8,571 181 18 9 

1826 13,268 3,050 16,318 8,716 281 34 17 

1827 14,598 3,433 18,031 10,207 346 37 12 

1828 11,919 2^764 14,683 9,269 211 21 16 

1829 12^471 2,800 16,271 9,449 224 38 21 

1830 12,709 3,085 15,794 9,902 262 39 14 

1831 13,148 3,044 16,192 9,605 307 37 25 

1832 13,160 2^896 16,056 9,759 319 39 17 

1833 14,923 2^896 17,819 11,444 237 39 26 

1834 17,757 3,624 21,381 14,253 197 43 31 

In 1835 the returns were assimilated in most respects 
to those made in England and Scotland, exhibiting the 
number of offenders, male and female, in each of the 
six divisions or classes of crimes as already explained;* 
distinguishing also the ages of persons committed, and 
(with the important omission of those instructed 
beyond reading and writing) showing their degree of 
instruction also. 

The number of committals and convictions in each of 
the six divisions in the years since 1834 have been as 
follows : — 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 

Years. Committed. Convicted. Com.nitted. Convicted. Committed. Convicted. 



1835 


7,622 


5,832 


5i(l 


228 


6,175 


3,695 


1836 


7,769 


6,099 


671 


331 


6,593 


4,259 


1837 


4,132 


2^631 


662 


344 


6,963 


4,478 


1838 


4,325 


2,710 


610 


263 


7,436 


4,529 


1839 


7,457 


3,156 


1,255 


352 


11,143 


5,695 


1840 


5,708 


2^584 


1,146 


334 


10,514 


5,663 


1841 


5,297 


2,324 


1,127 


316 


8,313 


4,496 




Fourth Class. 


Fifth Class. 


Sixth Class. 



Years. Committed. Convicted. Committed. Convicted. Committed. Convicted. 

1835 369 174 184 86 6,309 5,197 

1836 500 281 214 114 8,144 7,026 

* See page 194. 
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Fourth Class. Fifth Class. Sixth Class. 

Years. Committed. CooTicted. Committed. Convicted. Committed. Couvicted. 

1837 198 HI 161 104 2,688 1,868 

1838 122 35 194 105 3,036 1,967 

1839 306 74 179 76 6,052 2^696 

1840 218 82 201 100 6,045 2,431 

1841 315 48 153 62 5,591 2,041 

The total numbers of males and females committed, 
of convictions, of sentences to death, and of executions, 
in these seven years, were : — 





Committed. 






Sentenced 


Total Executed 












to 


Exe- 


for 


Years. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. ( 


OioTicted. 


Death. 


cuted. 


Murder. 


1835 


17,398 


3,807 


21,205 


15,216 


179 


27 


19 


1836 


19,619 


4,272 


23,891 


18,110 


175 


14 


12 


1837 


11,320 


3,484 


14,804 


9,536 


154 


10 


10 


1838 


11,764 


3,959 


' 15,723 


9,609 


39 


3 


3 


1839 


20,094 


6,298 


26,392 


12,049 


66 


17 


15 


1840 


17,835 


5,998 


23,833 


11,194 


43 


• • 


• • 


1841 


15,507 


5,289 


20,796 


9,287 


40 


5 


5 



On inspecting these figures one cannot fail to be 
struck with the exceedingly great degree of irregularity 
experienced in the latter years of the series. There is 
the same and (population considered) even a greater 
rapidity of increase than we have seen in England, but 
attended with the most violent alternations. The com- 
mittals, which were 23,891 in 1836, fell in the following 
year to 14,804, or 38 per cent. ; in 1838 the number 
was nearly as moderate ; but in 1839 it jumped to 26,392, 
an advance of 67 per cent., and which exhibited the 
proportion of accusations to the population as 1 in 307 > 
while in England during the same year it was as 1 in 
634. Between 1836 and 1837 the convictions were 
lessened in a greater degree than the committals, viz., 
from 18,110 to 9536, or 47 per cent. ; while the increase 
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of convictioiis in 1839 from 1838 was only 25^ per 
cent. 

The greatest amount of fluctuations have occurred 
with respect to four heads of offences, — assaults, illicit 
distillation, riot and rescue, and misdemeanors not 
otherwise described. If the numbers found under those 
titles are subtracted from the whole, the agreement 
between the various years will be in a great measure 
established — 





1835 


1836 


183T 


1838 


il 


• 


• 

al 


• 

of 


6b 


• 

a- 


o.t; 


si 

2.192 

17 

1,589 

S25 

4.023 
9.609 


Assaults. . . . 
Illicit dittiUatiuD . 
Riut and rescue • 
Misdemeaaors • . 

Total offeaces 

Committed] for 
V other 
Convicted olfences 


6.176 

798 
1.905 
3,066 


5.266 

794 

1,717 

S,358 


6.401 

586 

2.013 

5,006 


5,457 

585 
1.687 
4,431 


3,013 

l!693 
536 


8.S04 

1,'280 
366 


3.254 

17 

2,168 

506 


11,944 
31,205 


10,135 
15,216 

• • 

5.081 


14,006 
23,891 


12,160 
18,110 


5,942 

14,804 


3.850 
9,536 


5,945 
15.723 


9,861 


9.885 


5,950 


9,562 
• • 


• • 
5,686 


9.778 

« • 


• • 

5.596 




1839 


1840 


1841 


Com- 
mitted. 


Con- 
victed. 


Com- 
mitted. 


Con- 
victed. 


Com- 
mitted. 


Con- 
victed. 


Assaults. . . . 
lUicit distillatioD . 
Riot and rescue . 
Misdemeanors . . 

Total offences 

Committed] for 
> other 
Convicted J offences 


5,886 

9 

4.730 

978 


2,625 

9 

9,181 

409 


4,Tn 

4^768 
802 


2.283 

1*961 
S87 


4,273 

4^353 
713 


1.989 

1,'633 
227 


11,603 
26,392 


5.224 
12,049 


10.337 
23,833 


4,531 
11,194 


9.339 
20,796 


3,849 
9,387 


14,789 

• • 


• • 
6.825 


13,496 

• • 


6,673 


11,457 

■ • 


5,438 



The per centage proportion of offenders in each of the 
six classes, and during each of the seven years, was : — 
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Offences 
against 

the 
Persoq. 


Offences 
against 
Pro- 
perty 
withVio- 
lence. 


Offences 

against 

Property 

witlioat 

Violence. 


Mali- 
cious 
Offences 

Pro- 
pert}-. 


Forgery, 
and 

Offences 
against 

the Cur- 
rency. 


Other 
Of- 
fences. 


Total. 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


35-95 
32-52 
27-91 
27-51 
28*25 
23-95 
25-47 


2-67 
2-81 
4-47 
3-88 
4-76 
4-81 
5«42 


29-12 
27-60 
47-04 
47-29 
42-22 
44*12 
39-98 


1-74 
2-09 
1-34 
0-78 
1-16 
0.91 
1*51 


0-87 
0-89 
1-08 
1-23 
0-68 
0*84 
0-73 


29-75 
34*09 
18-16 
19-31 
22-93 
25-37 
26-89 


100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 



The ages of persons committed in each of the years 
were as follow :— 





1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


12 years and under 


123 


15 


18: 


) 24 


86 


81 


103 


20 


From 12 to 16 years 


804 


168 


971 


i 212 


765 


150 


698 


163 


„ 16 to 21 „ 


3,863 


973 


4.56i 


1 1,107 


8,460 


835 


8.409 


959 


„ 21to30 ., 


7.896 


1,S36 


8.04^ 


11,748 


4,413 


1,484 


4.217 


1,585 


„ 30to40 „ 


2,973 


631 


3,19< 


) 691 


1,975 


604 


1.991 


628 


.. 40to50 „ 


1.068 


254 


1,27- 


I 293 


889 


276 


1,000 


275 


., 50 to 60 „ 


463 


112 


58: 


2 101 


273 


95 


310 


115 


Above 60 years. • 


185 


43 


16( 


) 39 


104 


39 


101 


40 


Not asMTtained • 


683 


76 


6& 


Z 57 


355 
11,880 


41 


935 


174 


17.398 


3,807 


19,611 


» 4,278 


3,484 


11.764 


3,969 




1839 


1840 


1841 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


18 years and under 


267 


55 


260 


63 


267 


76 


From 12 to 16 yean 


924 


270 


924 


298 


859 


257 


„ 16 to 21 ^ 


2.620 


1,093 


2,665 


1.276 


2.238 


1,056 


„ 21 to 30 ., 


4.519 


1,744 


5.195 


2,053 


4.558 


1,746 


., 30to40 ,. 


1,820 


715 


2.400 


817 


2,069 


779 


„ 40 to 50 .. 


887 


338 


1.058 


409 


958 


349 


,. 50 to 60 „ 


308 


186 


449 


170 


398 


112 


Above 60 years . . 


99 


55 


193 


44 


138 


64 


Not ascertained . . 


8,710 


1.908 


4,691 


868 


4.033 


840 


80,094 


6,298 


17,835 


5,998 


15,518 


5,278 
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The centesimal proportions of committals at different 
ages are added for the purpose of comparing them with 
the returns for England and Scotland, — 





1835 


1S36 


183T 


1838 


1838 


1840 


1841 


12 years and under 


0-67 


0*89 


0-74 


0-84 


2-04 


i-rr 


2-15 


From 12 to 16 years 


4-75 


5-11 


6-35 


5-89 


7-57 


6-69 


7-01 


,. 16 to 21 „ 


23'65 


24-45 


22-86 


23-05 


23-53 


21-57 


20-69 


.. 21to30 „ 


43-20 


42-24 


40-51 


39-70 


39-69 


39-66 


39-58 


„ 30 to 40 „ 


17-63 


16-74 


17'90 


17-92 


16-07 


17-60 


17-89 


., 40to60 „ 


6-47 


6-76 


8-08 


8-72 


7-38 


8-03 


8*21 


.. 50to60 „ 


2-81 


2-95 


2-56 


2-91 


2-75 


339 


3-20 


Above 60 years . 


0*82 


0.86 


1-00 


0-97 


0-97 


1-29 


1-27 


10000 


100-00 


100-00 


100*00 


100-00 


lOO-OQ 


100-00 



In the above table, the number of persons whose ages 
were not ascertained is omitted, since it was so great in 
some years as wholly to have deranged the proportions. 
In England and Scotland the numbers unknown were 
insignificant. The larger proportion of children apparent 
in the last three years no doubt results from the unascer- 
tained ages having been of grown-up persons, since there 
would be little difficulty in determining the ages of chil- 
dren under sixteen years. 

To persons who have had occasion to pursue statistical 
inquiries on questions connected with Ireland, it will not 
be matter for much surprise that, in this particular 
matter of ascertaining the ages of persons charged with 
offences, there should be evinced so much want of care. 
In one of the seven years during which those ages have 
been required (1837), they were obtained with a tole- 
rable degree of completeness, the ages of only 396 out 
of 14,804, or 2*67 per cent., being deficient, proving 
thereby that the accomplishment of the task is within 
the ability of the officers to accomplish ; two years later 
we find that out of 26,392 persons accused the ages are 
wanting of 10,612, or 40*20 per cent. ; and although in 
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the two following years the deficiency is not so con- 
siderable, it is still out of all reason great. The 
numbers of accused persons whose ages were not ascer- 
tained in each of the years during which this branch of 
inquiry has been ordered in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively, have been as follows : — 





England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


1835 


396 


• • 


758 


1836 


438 


54 


709 


1837 


423 


54 


396 


1838 


410 


133 


1,109 


1839 


560 


20 


10,612 


1840 


573 


30 


5,559 


1841 


559 


16 


4,873 



The same degree of neglect has been shown in col- 
lecting information concerning the degrees of instruction, 
although the inquiries on this head in Ireland have been 
simplified in a way to deprive the returns of a great 
part of their value if even they had been made to include 
the whole number, by omitting to distinguish, as is done 
in England and Scotland, persons instructed beyond 
mere reading and writing. The numbers as to whom 
their intellectual condition was not ascertained in the 
several years were : — 

1835 4,889 in 21,205, or 23*05 per cent. 

1836 1,817 „ 23,891 „ 7-61 „ 

1837 901 „ 14,804 „ 6-09 „ 

1838 1,415 „ 15,723 „ 9-00 „ 

1839 11,164 „ 26,392 „ 42-30 „ 

1840 5,345 „ 23,833 „ 22*42 „ 

1841 4,909 „ 20,796 „ 23-61 „ 

Discarding from the calculation the numbers as to 
whom the returns are thus deficient — ^for to include them 
would of course give a false view of the subject — the 
numbers and centesimal proportions of persons accused 
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in Ireland in the seven years from 1835 to 1841, dis- 
tinguished according to their condition of instruction, 



were 


• 














Neither Read nor Write. 


Readonly* 


Read and Write. 


Yeaw. 


Nnmber. 


Proportion. 


Number. 


Proportion. 


Nnmber. 


Proportion. 


1835 


7,775 


47-65 


3,280 


20-10 


6,263 


32-25 


1836 


10,030 


45 '44 


4,810 


21-79 


7,234 


32-77 


1837 


6,336 


45-57 


3,056 


21-98 


4,511 


32-45 


1838 


6,808 


47-58 


2,773 


19-38 


4,727 


33-04 


1839 


6,647 


43-65 


3,174 


20-84 


5,407 


35-51 


1840 


8,400 


45 44 


3,620 


19-58 


6,468 


34-98 


1841 


7,152 


45-02 


3,084 


19-41 


5,651 


35-57 



That the deficiencies here noticed arise from neglect, 
and not from any peculiar difficulty attending such 
inquiries in Ireland, is evident hy the fact, that in the 
two years 1840 and 1841, the returns for which have 
been examined for that purpose, there were five counties 
from which these returns in both years were complete, 
and fourteen other counties where the deficiencies were 
but trifling, while in several of the remaining counties 
whence the inquiries have been most unsatisfactorily 
answered, the numbers deficient in respect both of age 
and of instruction are identical, or nearly so, e, ^.— - 

Deficient in the Returns for 
1840. 1841. 

Ages. Instruction. Ages. Instruction. 



Cavan 


418 


418 


410 


448 


Cork 


562 


552 


952 


952 


Donegal 


96 


98 


67 


67 


Down 


66 


66 


19 


19 


Dublin 


41 


41 


« * 


• . 


Galway 


778 


777 


258 


258 


Mayo 


217 


217 


498 


498 


Sligo 


211 


211 


166 


166 


Wicklow 


129 


129 


70 


70 



Comparing the three divisions of the kingdom with 
each other in respect of juvenile delinquency, we find 
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that the centesimal proportions of persons charged with 
offences who were under sixteen years of age, were as 
follows : — 

1835 1836 1837 1838 1839 1840 1841 Mean. 



England 


11-37 


11-55 


11-24 


11-50 


11-82 


11-59 


11-57 


11-62 


Scotland 


• • 


1500 


16-70 


14-83 


18-10 


17-80 


17-49 


16-65 


Ireland 


5-42 


6*00 


7-09 


6-73 


9-61 


8-46 


9-16 


7-49 



The comparatively small proportion of oflPending 
children in Ireland is probably owing to the prepon- 
derance in number in that island of crimes of violence, 
for the commission of which children are physically 
disqualified, while the larger proportion of young of- 
fenders in Scotland may be referred to the circumstance 
already mentioned of the superior general instruction of 
the Scotch people, and which opens to them during 
manhood more opportunity for honest employment than 
is found in England. If calculated according to the 
population in each division of the kingdom, and not in 
relation to the aggregate number of offenders, it will be 
found that the mean number of committals of children 
under sixteen years of age during the above years, was : — 

In England 1 in 5,564 of the population 
Scotland 1 in 4,495 „ 

Ireland 1 in 6,244 „ 

proportions much more nearly in agreement with each 
other than they are with the whole number of offenders, 
which seems to show that the various circumstances 
which determine the tendencies to crime in the different 
divisions of the kingdom do not develope themselves so 
as greatly to influence conduct in the earlier years of 
life. 

The subject of prison discipline is one which has of 
late years claimed much attention on the part of the 
government and the legislature, and various extensive 
reforms have been effected in the management of pri- 
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Boners. Until of late years, the only quality about a 
prison that seems to have been thought indispensable 
was its strength to retain its inmates ; and if the gaoler 
was possessed of activity and personal courage, it was 
never questioned whether he were ignorant or instructed, 
humane or brutal in disposition, correct or dissolute in 
his conduct. Mr. Fielding, one of the magistrates of 
Queen- square police-office, when examined before the 
committee of the House of Commons on the police of 
the metropolis in 1816, respecting the sufficiency of 
prison accommodation, is reported to have said — ^" As to 
the Coldbath- fields prison, I was of the number of jus- 
tices who voted for the appointment of the man (as go- 
vernor) who is there now, — I mean Atkins, who I thought 
the best suited man that could be found for the purpose, 
being a man of great intrepidity, which is the greatest 
quality that can recommend such a man.*' A quarter of 
a century has since passed, and we have in the interval 
come to the belief that other qualities beyond mere 
. personal intrepidity are needed to fit a man for having 
the custody and control of criminals. A class of men 
very different from those among whom Atkins, the Bow- 
street runner, was selected, are now placed in such 
situations, and somewhat more is required at their 
hands than that they shall keep their prisoners in sub- 
jection by brute force. 

An Act was passed in 1835 for effecting greater uni* 
formity of practice in the government of prisons, and for 
appointing inspectors of prisons in Great Britain. Under 
this Act five gentlemen have been appointed to visit and 
inspect every gaol, bridewell, house of correction, peni- 
tentiary, or other prison in any part of Great Britain ; 
to examine any person holding office in the same, to 
inspect all books and papers, and to inquire into all 
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matters relating to such prisons, to make a report in 
writing on or before the Ist of February in each year as 
to the 8tate of each prison visited, and to transmit the 
same to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
who is required to lay it before parliament within four- 
teen days. The appointment of these gentlemen, and 
still more the publication of their reports, have already 
been attended with the happiest results in bringing to 
light and remedying various abuses, in fixing public 
attention to the subject, and in causing experiments to be 
undertaken as to the possibility of reforming and re- 
claiming criminals. Under their inspection, our prisons 
have now, for the most part, ceased to be schools for 
perfecting in villainy the half-taught scoundrel, and are 
converted into places where penitence and reformation 
are, at least, possible. 

The establishment of the present metropolitan police 
force, which occurred in 1829, a measure which has 
since been copied in most of our populous towns, has 
substituted an efficient and respectable body of men 
for the Townsends, the Vicarys, and the Atkinses, of 
former days, who were encouraged by the system then 
in use to become the associates of thieves, at what 
were technically called "flash-houses," and to wink 
at their mal-practices until they should have been 
led on to the commission of some offence their convic- 
tion for which would bring a substantial reward to the 
thief-taker. Under such a system, prevention of crime 
was out of the question ; its punishment only was thought 
of, and this only when it had reached to a point of 
enormity which induced the legislature to give large 
premiums for detection. Can it afford cause for wonder 
that, under this shocking system, our criminals have been 
multiplied in the manner we have witnessed ! 



Chapter III. 

MANNERS. 

Imperfect Views in former Times concerning the Means proper for 
repressing Offenders — Drunkenness — Its Prevalence in 1736 — 
Means taken for its Suppression — Failure of those Means — Quantity 
of Ardent Spirits consumed then compared with the present Time 
— ^Drunkenness not confined formerly to the Working Classes — 
General Coarseness of Conversation, and in popular Writers — 
Anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott — State of Morals and 
Manners fifty Yean ago, as stated in evidence before the House of 
Commons — ^Progressive Improvement occasioned by the general 
spread of Information — Increased Temperance not extended to / 
Scotland — Evidence of Sheriff Alison— Infirequency of Prize- 
fighting compared with former Times — Greater refinement of the 
public Press — General improvement in personal Morality. 

The result of the examination of our criminal statistics, 
contained in the preceding chapter, is calculated to excite 
feelings at once of regret and of hope — of regret, that 
the science of government in this, one of its most im- 
portant branches, has hitherto been so ill understood or 
so ineffectually followed out as to have allowed the 
fearful growth of criminality exhibited by parliamentary 
returns — of hope, that the means of arresting and in a 
great degree of correcting the evil having discovered 
themselves by reason of the classifications of offenders 
which of late years have been adopted, efforts will now 
be made to give full efficacy to those means. Hereto- 
fore, the growing evil has been dealt with blindly, and in 
a spirit of empiricisra^now, and hereafter, we may 
press forward in the work of reformation with a full 
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comprehension of the disease, with confidence in the 
means of cure, and with some assurance of success. We, 
and those who preceded us, have formerly been content 
to make the too common mistake of attacking symptoms 
instead of seeking out and combating the disease at its 
source. The degree of ignorance upon this subject 
which has prevailed will hardly be credited some years 
hence, when, as may now be reasonably expected, the de- 
sired result shall be accomplished. Dr. Colquhoun, a most 
active and intelligent police magistrate, to whom society is 
much indebted for the fearless disclosures made by him, 
which awakened attention to the growing evil, had yet 
the most imperfect conception of the means to be used 
for arresting it. In the evidence given by him before 
the select committee of the House of Commons on the 
police of the metropo}is in 1816, we find this passage. 
" On or about the vears 1744 or 1745, when multitudes 
of men and women were rolling about the streets drunk 
in consequence of the number of gin-shops, the physi- 
cians were consulted upon it, and then an Act was 
passed that no person should be entitled to a spirit licence 
that could not previously produce an ale licence." 
We must suppose, from his approval of this expedient, 
that Dr. Colquhoun attributed to the existence of gin- 
shops the disposition to drunkenness then prevalent, 
instead of looking at them as the consequence of the 
prevailing low condition of morals. How this evil was 
to be remedied by obliging the publican to pay a few 
pounds additional for an ale licence, and to keep a few 
gallons of ale upon his premises for such as might choose 
to ask for it, does not appear ; neither is it shown why 
physicians were consulted, since there could be no 
doubt of the injury to the bodily frame from habitual 
drunkenness, and there was no thought of curing the 
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propensity by administering physic. The state of things, 
as described by Dr. Colquhoun to exist in 1745, had 
not then newly appeared. Ample time had then been 
afforded for contemplating the evil, and for attempting 
its cure. The addiction of the people to intoxicating 
drinks had reached such a point in 1736 as to occasion 
continual debates in parliament, and to call for remedies 
of a very stringent character. It was then the practice 
of some publicans to entice their customers with a notice 
painted on a board outside the house to this effect : — " You 
may here get drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, and have clean straw for nothing," The legis- 
lators of that day, thinking that the cheapness of the 
liquor caused the abuse, proposed a duty of 20^. per 
gallon, and to prohibit the sale of spirituous liquors by 
retail, a measure far more likely to attain the end pro- 
posed than that of obliging the publican to provide 
himself with a supplemental licence ; and yet it signally 
failed in its purpose. Coxe, in his ^ Life of Walpole,' 
speaking of it, says, " The Act led to the usual proceed- 
ings of riot and violence ; the clandestine sale of gin 
was continued in defiance of every restriction ; the 
demand for penalties the offenders were unable to pay 
filled the prisons, and, by removing every restraint, 
plunged them into courses more audaciously criminal." 
In March, 1738, a proclamation was issued to enforce 
the Gin Act, to protect the officers of justice in their 
efforts to that end, and to threaten offenders with punish- 
ment. Within less than two years from its passing, 
12,000 people bad been convicted under the Act within 
the bills of mortality, of whom 5000 had been sentenced 
to pay each a penalty of 100^., and 3000 people had paid 
10/. each to excuse their being sent to Bridewell house 
of correction. 
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These liarsli proceedings failed entirely. It was 
given in evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1743, that the quantity of spirituous liquors 
made for consumption in England and Wales was :-* 

In 1733 10,500,000 gallons. 

1734 13,500,000 „ 

1740 15,260,000 „ 

1741 17,000,000 „ 

1742 19,000,000 „ 

These quantities were consumed by a population not 
exceeding six millions, giving 3+ gallons for each indi- 
vidual in 1742. One century later, and we find a popu- 
lation increased to sixteen millions consuming 8,166,985 
gallons in the year, or half a gallon per head, showing 
a diminished consumption of more than five-sixths. 
There were, in 1742, in the bills of mortality, more than 
20,000 houses and shops in which gin was sold by 
retail. 

Nor were those habits of drunkenness confined to the 
labouring classes. What would now be called drinking to 
excess was then the universal custom in every circle, so 
that it was as uncommon for a party to separate while 
any member of it remained sober as it now is for any 
one in such a party to degrade himself through intoxica- 
tion. This habit, which is now happily banished from 
all decent society, had by no means disappeared at the 
beginning of the present century. The reformation was 
then only begun which we have lived to see nearly 
perfected ; and who that personally witnessed the scenes 
of riot that forty years ago were still of too common oc- 
currence even among reputable people, and contrasts them 
with the quiet and rational enjoyment that attends our 
social meetings at the present day, but must acknowledge 
that this habit of temperance in the use of intoxicating 
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liquors is one of the greatest, if indeed it be not the 
greatest, reformation that society has witnessed. In 
those days it rarely happened that men holding the rank 
and otherwise bearing the character of gentlemen rose 
from the table of a dinner-party in a condition to enter 
the society of females, and thus all were debarred from 
the sweetest hours of rational enjoyment which now 
spring from social intercourse. 

It was the fitting concomitant of the habit of personal 
debasement, through drinking to excess, that the style of 
conversation at the convivial parties of gentlemen was 
then such as would not be tolerated in any decent 
society at present ; nor is it to be wondered at that men 
who would designedly " put an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their brains " should exhibit the coarseness 
of their minds in their habitual conversation. If we 
carry back our inquiries twenty years further, we may 
learn that coarseness of the same kind, although perhaps 
not in the same degree, was exhibited by educated 
females, and that respectable women, the mothers of 
families and the wives of respectable tradesmen, were 
accustomed to amuse their guests by singing songs that 
no reputable musicseller or bookseller would now admit 
among his wares. 

Remarking upon the change of manners in this 
respect that has since been witnessed in this country, 
Sir Walter Scott relates the following curious anecdote 
as having happened to himself. 

" A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs. Keith of Raven- 
stone, who was a person of some condition, being a 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swinton, lived with 
unabated vigour of intellect to a very advanced age. 
She was very fond of reading, and enjoyed it to the last 
of her long life. One day she asked me, when we 
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happened to be alone together, whether I had ever seen 
Mrs. Behn's novels ? I confessed the charge. Whether 
I could get her a sight of them ? I said, with some 
hesitation, I believed I could, but that I did not think 
she would like either the manners or the language, which 
approached too near that of Charles the Second's time to 
be quite proper reading. * Nevertheless,' said the good 
old lady, * I remember their being so much admired, 
and being so much interested in them myself, that I 
wish to look at them again.' To hear was to obey. So 
I sent Mrs. Aphra Behn, curiously sealed up, with 
* private and confidential ' on the packet, to my gay old 
graud-aunt. The next time I saw her afterwards she 
gave me back Aphra, properly wrapped up, with nearly 
these words — ^^ Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn, and 
if you will take my advice put her in the fire, for I found 
it impossible to get through the very first novel. But 
is it not,' she said, ' a very odd thing that I, an old 
woman of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which sixty years ago I have 
heard read aloud for the amusement of large circles, 
consisting of the first and most creditable society in 
London.'"* 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in 1835 to inquire into the 
state of the education of the people in England and 
Wales, contains an amount of information concern- 
ing the increased and increasing decency of deportment 
within the present age which is of the highest value. 
Among the many witnesses examined was Mr. Francis 
Place, who for half a century has been an attentive 
observer of the condition and conduct of the working 
people in London, and to a considerable extent throughout 
* 'Lockhart's Life of Scott,* vol. v., pp. 136, 137. 
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the kingdom generally. Scenes and events which he 
relates as being of common every-day occurrence when 
he was an apprentice, are such as would be unbear- 
able now, and have wholly ceased. Speaking of the 
habits of tradesmen and masters, he says, *' The conduct 
of such persons was exceedingly gross as compared with 
the same class at the present time. Decency was a very 
different thing from what it is now ; their manners were 
such as scarcely to be credited. I remember, when a 
boy often year/of age, being at a party of twenty, en- 
tertained at a respectable tradesman's, who kept a good 
house in the Strand, where songs were sung which 
cannot now be more than generally described from their 
nastiness, such as no meeting of journeymen in I^ndon 
would allow to be sung in the presence of their families. 
There were then few rational employments at home • 
the men were seldom at home in the evening, except 
there were card-playing and drinking : they spent their 
time in a very useless and but too generally a mis- 
chievous manner. I made inquiries a few years ago, and 
found that between Temple-bar and Fleet-market there 
were many houses in each of which there were more 
books than all the tradesmen's houses in the street con- 
tained when I was a youth. The ballads sung about the 
streets, and the books openly sold, cannot be adequately 
described. I have given you in writing words of some 
common ballads which you would not think fit to have 
uttered in this committee. At that time the songs were 
of the most indecent kind ; no one would mention them 
in any society now ; they were publicly sung and sold 
in the streets and markets. Books were openly sold in 
shops of booksellers in leading streets which can only be 
procured clandestinely now. I have seen the Prayer- 
book, the Racing Calendar, and these books, bound alike, 
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side by side in very respectable shop-windows in the 
leading streets. Between Blackfriars and Westminster- 
hall there were fourteen clubs under the name of cock- 
and-hen-clubs. I attended several of them when 1 was 
an apprentice. There was one in the Savoy, where a 
girl used to sit at one end of the table and a boy at the 
other ; I have seen the chairs placed upon the table ; 
the amusements were smoking, drinking, swearing, and 
singing obscene songs; what else followed you may 
easily conclude. I do not believe there has been a 
club of the sort for many years past within the same 
space. There are a few of them still in London, but 
very few; they are held in very obscure places, and 
frequented by the very worst of the community. The 
places of public resort, the tea-gardens, were formerly 
as notorious as they were infamous. The D(^ and Duck, 
for instance ; I have been there when almost a mere 
boy, and seen the flashy women come out to take leave 
of the thieves at dusk, and wish them success. The 
Apollo Gardens was another of these infamous places ; it 
was opened under the pretence of musical entertain^- 
ments; and there was the Temple of Flora; it was a 
long gallery fitted up in a superb manner, and when 
lighted, was a very fascinating place ; there were boxes 
where boys and girls and men and women assembled ; 
there were also close or private boxes. Another of those 
places was the BuU-in-the-pound, in Spa-fields, fre- 
quented by thieves and dissolute people. In Gray's-inn- 
lane was the Blue Lion, commonly called the Blue Cat ; 
I have seen the landlord of this place come into the 
long room with a lump of silver in his hand, which he 
had melted for the thieves, and pay them for it. There 
was no disguise about it ; it was done openly : there is 
1)0 such place now. The amusements of the people were 
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all of a gross nature. We Hear much talk of the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, but it was much more desecrated 
formerly. At the time I am speaking of> there were 
scarcely any houses on the eastern side of Tottenham- 
court-road; there and in the Long- fields were several 
large ponds ; the amusements here were duck-hunting and 
badger-baiting ; they would throw a cat into the water 
and set dogs at her ; great cruelty was constantly prac- 
tised, and the most abominable scenes used to take place. 
It is almost impossible for any person to believe the 
atrocities of low life at that time, which were not, as 
now, confined to the worst paid and most ignorant of the 
populace. I am not aware of any new vice having 
sprung up among the people ; there has been a decrease 
of vice in every respect, and a great increase of decency 
and respectability." 

The foregoing passages, which for the sake of brevity 
have been put into the narrative form, are faithfully ex- 
tracted from the answers made by Mr. Place when under 
examination by the committee. The only liberty that 
has been taken is tjie suppression of some of the more 
revolting circumstances brought forward by Mr. Place 
in illustration of his opinions. 

When asked, " To what do you principally attribute 
those improvements ? " Mr. Place answered — " To in- 
formation ; you will find, as the working people get more 
information, they get better habits." He added, " Every 
class above another teaches that below it ; the journey- 
man tradesman is above the common labourer, and 
manners descend from class to class." The whole of 
the evidence given by Mr. Place on this occasion is of 
the deepest interest to all who wish to study with the 
aim of remedying the moral evils of society by rational 
and therefore by practicable means. 
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The sobriety which among educated persons has taken 
place of the contrary habit has in a great degree been 
adopted by the labouring classes also. It is true there 
is still much of intoxication among us, and ranch of 
other vices and crimes to which habitual intoxication 
surely leads the way ; scenes of depravity, however, no 
longer court the public gaze, but in a great degree have 
passed away. The Apollo Gardens, the Dog and Duck, 
and other places of popular resort in those days, to which 
those who remember them can now never refer but with 
disgust, exist no longer ; they would no longer be tole- 
rated among us. It might be expected . that this im- 
provement would exhibit itself in different degrees in 
various localities. Our seaports are still liable to the old 
reproach of drunken habits ; and the reform has not as yet 
made any deep impression upon the working people of Scot- 
land.* Mr. Alison, the sheriff of Lanarkshire, in his evi- 
dence given before the committee on combinations of 
workmen so recently as 1838, speaking of the habit of in- 
temperance in Scotland, said, — " I know opium is used to 
a certain extent, but 1 think whisky there supersedes every- 
thing. In short, I may mention one fact to the com- 
mittee which will illustrate the extent to which the use of 
whisky is carried ; in London, the proportion of public- 
houses to other houses is as one to fifty-six ; in Glasgow, 
it is as one to ten; every tenth house in Glasgow is a 
spirit-shop. I should say, as far as my statistical re- 
searches have gone, that the proportion of whisky drunk 
in Glasgow is twice or thrice as much as in any similar 
population upon the face of the globe." Being asked 
whether the proportion of spirit-shops mentioned was 
greater than it was fifteen or twenty years ago, Mr. 

* It has been already shown (page 55) how importantiiy the good 
work has been forwarded in Ireland through the exerticms of one 
earnest benefactor of his race. 
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Alison stated that it was considerably increasing ; that 
in 1824 every fourteenth house was a public-house, and 
that the proportions since and at different times ascer- 
tained, have been one in twelve, one in eleven, and (as 
already stated) in 1838, one in ten. Mr. Alison gives a 
deplorable account of the moral condition of the people 
of Glasgow. He says, " I think that in Glasgow there 
are 80,000 people (the whole population is 257,000) 
who have hardly any moral or religious education at 
all ; they have hardly any education in worldly matters ; 
and though they can most of them read and write, 
they are, practically speaking, uneducated." It would 
be indeed surprising if, under those circumstances, the 
population of Glasgow were to exhibit any but the 
lowest state of morals; and the various particulars 
given by Mr. Alison of their coarseness and brutality 
seem to follow as a necessary consequence from the 
neglect of which they are thus the victims. 

It is at once a consequence of the comparative so- 
briety of the age, and a help to its continuance, that 
great numbers of houses have been opened for the sale of 
cups of coffee and tea at low prices. It is said that 
there are from 1600 to 1800 of these coffee-houses in 
the metropolis alone, and that they are established and 
rapidly increasing all over the country ; about thirty 
years ago there were not above a dozen of those houses 
to be found in London, and in these the prices charged 
for the refreshment they afforded were such as to limit 
to a very few the number of their customers. Some 
interesting information concerning these establishments 
was given before the committee of 1840 which was ap- 
pointed to inquire concerning the operation of the several 
duties levied on imports, and popularly known as " the 
Import Duties Committee." 

The charge made at these houses for a cup of excellent 
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coffee, with sugar and milk, varies from one penny up to 
three-pence. There are many houses where the lowest 
of these charges is made, and which are each frequented 
by 700 to 800 persons daily. One house in Sherrard- 
street, Hayraarket, is mentioned where the charge is 
three-half-pence, and the daily customers average from 
1500 to 1600 persons of " all classes, from hackney- 
coachmen and porters to the most respectable classes," 
including many foreigners. The house opens at^ half- 
past five in the morning and closes at half-past ten at 
night. The temptation to frequent these houses is not 
confined to the coffee or tea that is provided, but the 
frequenters are furnished with a variety of newspapers 
and periodical publications. In the coffee- house just 
mentioned there are taken forty-three London daily 
papers (including several copies of the leading jour- 
nals), seven country papers, six foreign papers, twenty- 
four monthly magazines, four quarterly reviews, and 
eleven weekly periodicals. The proprietor of another 
house stated to the committee that he had paid 400/. a 
year for newspapers, magazines, and binding. He said, 
" I have upon the average 400 to 450 persons that 
frequent my house daily; they are mostly lawyers' 
clerks and commercial men; some of them are ma- 
naging clerks ; and there are many solicitors, likewise 
highly respectable gentlemen, who take coffee in the 
middle of the day in preference to a more stimulating 
drink. I have often asked myself the question where 
all that number of persons could possibly have got their 
refreshment prior to opening my house. There were 
taverns in the neighbourhood, but no coffee-house; nor 
anything that afforded any accommodation of the nature 
I now give them ; and I found that a place of business 
like mine was so sought for by the public, that shortly 
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after I opened it I was obliged to increase my premises 
in every way I could ; and at the present moment, besides 
a great number of newspapers everyday, I am compelled 
to take in the highest class of periodicals. For instance, 
we have eight or nine quarterly publications, costing 
from four to six shillings each, and we are constantly 
asked for every new work that has come out. I find 
there is an increasing taste for a better class of reading. 
When I first went into business mauy of my customers 
were content with the lower-priced periodicals; but I 
find, as time progresses, that the taste is. improving, and 
they look out now for a better class of literature." 
Another of these parties stated : — " I believe we may 
trace the teetotal societies and those societies that ad- 
vocate temperance for working men entirely to the 
establishment of coffee-houses, because a few years ago 
it used to be almost a matter of ridicule amongst working 
men to drink coffee ; now they are held up to emulate 
each other. I believe that not one-third of my customers 
ever goes into a public-house at all. I have never 
heard an indecent expression, and, with two exceptions, 
have never seen a drunken man in my house." 

In some of these coffee-houses chops are cooked, and 
cold meat and ham may be had at a moderate charge, 
but not any intoxicating drink is to be bought. 

The improvement visible in the habits of the working 
people of England, as respects intoxication, is accom- 
panied, as might be expected, by an abatement of coarse- 
ness in their general deportment, and by a weaning from 
some of the pursuits which, having been part of the 
favourite pastimes of their and our immediate prede- 
cessors, are now looked upon as evidences of a brutal 
temper. The practice of prize-fighting, if it have not 
ceased, is certainly most importantly diminished in fre- 
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quency. A great many years have not elapsed since in 
every newspaper was to be seen a circumstantial account 
of those gladiatorial displays, with all their disgusting 
details, and now there is not a respectable daily or 
weekly journal that will prostitute its columns by the 
insertion. This in itself is a proof of altered manners 
on the part of readers, i. e., of society at large; but the 
evidence of this fact is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which appeared on the 28th of February, 
1838, in the ' Morning Advertiser,' a very well-conducted 
and respectable London journal, which circulates prin- 
cipally among publicans, and is in fact the property of a 
part of that body. 

" We beg to deny the truth of a paragraph inserted in 
• Bell's Life in London' on Sunday last, to the eflfect that 
a deposit of 2L a side is to be made at Harry England's, 
Old Kent-road, on Thursday next, for a match between 
Delhunt and Mortlock. The paragraph is an utter 
fabrication. Mr. England is a most respectable man, 
and the false charge, implicating him in so disreputable 
a transaction without his sanction, is an injury as well as 
a scandalous piece of impertinence. It is monstrous 
that the feelings of honourable men are to be hurt by 
such unwarrantable statements." 

We here see the landlord of a public-house indig- 
nantly denying not only any participation in, but any 
countenance of, an act as disreputable, which only a few 
years before would have been openly abetted, not by 
publicans only but by men of the highest rank and 
station in the kingdom. 

It is in itself a proof, of no slight significance, as to 
the general refinement of manners, that in a work of this 
nature there would be found an impropriety in describing 
scenes that were of every-day occurrence formerly, and 
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without which description it is yet impossible adequately 
to measure the advance that has been made. Enough 
has been said, however, to bear out the assertion, that as 
regards personal morals there is at least a greater 
amount of decency than formerly— 4;hat profligacy does 
not stalk abroad in the face of day as shamelessly as it 
was wont to do, and that brutality has in a very great 
degree ceased to obtain the countenance of the educated 
classes. There is, it is true, much yet to be done in this 
direction, while in the higher branches of morals we 
have almost everything to learn. With the self-denying 
doctrines of Christianity upon our lips, we present a 
practical denial of them in our lives, which are given up 
in a greater degree than ever to self-aggrandizement, in 
the pursuit of which we have seemingly lost all proper 
appreciation of our duties as citizens, until patriotism 
has become a bye -word and a scoff, and national honour 
a thing of small account ! 
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Chapter IV. 

EDUCATION. 

Neglect of Public Provision for Education in England — Consequent 
Social Evils — Duty of Government to provide for instructing the 
People ; enforced by Exertions of Individuals — Remedy for In- 
conveniences of increasing Population — Absence of Crime in well- 
instructed Commimities of Nova Scotia and Iceland — Joseph 
Lancaster, his early Difficulties and subsequent Success — His 
Exertions and Sacrifices — Committee of Council for Education — 
Opposition to the Scheme in both Houses of Parliament — Number 
of Children without Instruction— Recent Progress of Public Opi- 
nion on the Subject of National Education — Educational Statistics 
^-Imperfect manner in which the Instruction of the Poor has been 
conducted — Statistical Societies of Manchester and London — 
Normal School at Battersea — ^Proportion of Marriage Registers 
signed with Crosses in different parts of England and Wales — 
Education in Scotland, 1825 and 1837 — National Schools of Ire- 
land established in 1831 — Nature of Opposition offered to the 
System— Former Plans; their Insufficiency— Charter Schools — 
Kildare Street Society — Childr^i taught in National Schools of 
Ireland, 1834 to 1841 — Social Benefits of the System to Ireland. 

This United Kingdom, which boasts itself to be at the 
head of civilization, has been among the last of European 
nations to make any public provision for the instruction 
of the people. This neglect is all the more extraor- 
dinary from the fact, that of all civilized countries this 
is the one in which ignorance on the part of the people 
brings with it the greatest amount of danger. From 
their number, and the manner in which they are brought 
together in our large manufacturing and trading towns, the 
labouring classes have become a most important power 
for good or for evil, and exercise, without its being ac- 
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knowledged, a very powerful influence over the delibe- 
rations of the senate and the acts of the government. 
Their situation is besides widely diflFerent from that of 
the labouring classes in every other country, where the 
great majority depend upon agricultural labour for their 
support, and are but little liable under any circum- 
stances to be thrown out of employment. In England, 
on the contrary, as already shown,* the great, and rapid 
increase in the population is all of it thrown for the 
means of earning subsistence upon pursuits other than 
agricultural. A change of fashion, or — what is to the 
full as likely to occur where the legislature takes upon 
itself to interfere on all occasions by *' protections '* and 
restrictions with the course of industry — a change of po- 
licy, may in a moment, and without warning, throw tens 
of thousands out of employment, while, as we have lately 
witnessed, a succession of deficient harvests is sure to 
bring upon the whole class the severest privations. 

How necessary then it is that these masses, so greatly, 
so increasingly influential, should not be suffered to 
remain in ignorance of their true interests. They 
are not fools that they cannot be led to see wherein 
those true interests lie, and to admit that they consist in 
upholding the laws and respecting the institutions of 
their country. Neither are they knaves, who, to secure 
a passing advantage, would wantonly invade the rights 
of their richer fellow-citizens. But they are ignorant ; 
and in this condition all manner of fallacies may be 
made to pass with them for truth. To what but to 
ignorance are we to ascribe the hostility of our operative 
manufacturers to machinery, and their lawless crusades 
against it ? How, unless means for teaching them are 
adopted, can they be expected to see the ultimate conse- 

* Vol. i. p. 61. 
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quences to them of a machine the introduction of which 
into use has the present efifect of throwing some among 
them out of their accustomed employment ? 

The great bulk of the people, they whose sole de- 
pendence for their daily bread roust be upon their daily 
toil, are most of all interested in the maintenance of 
order, under which alone they can have any assurance of 
demand for their labour. This truth, which they should 
be taught to recognize, does not lie upon the surface ; 
and the unleanied may well be excused for not embracing 
it when they see men who have had the advantages of 
instruction denied to themselves, advocating doctrines 
irreconcileable with it It is a fact, recognized by all 
who have investigated the subject, and demonstrable to 
all, that the introduction of machinery for simplifying 
manufacturing processes has had the efifect not alone of 
increasing the comforts of the great body — the consumers 
— but also of multiplying manifold the demand for 
labour even in the particular branches to which the ma- 
chinery is applied ; and yet how common is it to hear 
men of educated minds, but who have not allowed them- 
selves to consider this class of facts, inveighing against 
the introduction of a new machine as an interference 
with the rights of labour. From such a doctrine, as 
well as from others equally false and equally pernicious, 
there are no means of preserving the people but by edu- 
cating them. 

It is evident that the kind of knowledge which will 
preserve from such fallacies will not be the result of 
instruction in the mere elements of learning; and this is 
rendered equally clear by the fact, that men whose 
education has been carried far beyond the elementary 
degree have failed to acquire right views concerning 
points which the general safety requires should meet the 
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practical assent of all ; but this presents no difficulty. 
The educated man fails to recognize the truth because 
he is but partially educated, and has been left in igno- 
rance with regard to that branch of knowledge which the 
working men, if educated at all, would be sure to make 
their own, since it intimately concerns their daily comforts, 
and is essential to the welfare of their families. That they 
would do so we have the evidence of experience to teach 
us ; for have not all their strikes and risings had for their 
object the attainment of something which in their un- 
enlightened reasoning they have conceived to be their right 
— mistakenly, no doubt — ^but proving thereby how deep 
is the interest they would feel in securing the general wel- 
fare, from the moment they should come to know how 
completely their own true interests are involved in it ? 

It would appear to be the duty of every government 
to see that its subjects are taught their duties as men and 
as citizens, and thus to provide for the security of all. 
Lessons to this end have indeed been taught by the 
government of England, but to whom have they been 
imparted, and by what agency have they been enforced ? 
To be adopted as a scholar, a man must-^-at least up to 
a comparatively recent period — have qualified himself 
to appear as a criminal at the bar of justice, and his 
chief schoolmaster would have been— the hangman ! 
If one tithe of the expense that has been incurred to so 
little purpose during the present century in punishing 
criminals had been employed for preventing crime by 
means of education, what a different country would 
England have been to that which our criminal records 
show it to have been ! 

Thank Heaven ! this truth at length is making its way 
to the convictions of our rulers. The principle is recog- 
nized that the people must be instructed. There is no 
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longer any party found to question this principle, or to 
oppose its practical application. Dififerences there are 
and will be as to the best mode of carrying it out, but 
those differences of opinion are not allowed to stay the 
progress of education, which will, which must go forward, 
and perhaps the more rapidly by reason of the discus- 
sions that arise out of those very differences. 

We are as yet, however, only in the infancy of this 
right course. That we have entered upon it, is due to 
the zealous and enlightened exertions of men who toiled 
amidst difficulties that seemed to multiply as they pro 
ceeded, but who rose from their successive defeats with 
a determination to succeed against which no opposition 
could always prevail. In these struggles to advance the 
best interests of our fellow-creatures, circumstances are 
sometimes witnessed which compensate for past defeats 
and offer encouragement to future philanthropists. One 
of these encouragements is known to have well repaid 
the long-continued and long-frustrated efforts for the 
recognition by parliament of Uie duty of providing for the 
instruction of the people, made by the amiable and ac- 
complished member for Waterford. No man had la- 
boured more zealously^ more intelligently, more bene* 
volently, but, to all appearance, more hopelessly, to 
this end than Mr. Wyse. It was with difficulty even 
that once during each succeeding session of parliament 
he could procure the attendance of a sufficient number < 
of members to make " a house " for the discussion ; but 
at length his efforts were crowned with success, and it 
was among his earliest official acts, after taking his 
seat at the Treasury Board, to affix his signature to the 
warrant for 30,000/. which had been wrung from the 
House of Commons as the commencement of a scheme — 
imperfect and inadequate, it is true, to the occasion — for 
a national system of education. 
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The circumstance that has been cited of the rapid 
multiplication of our numbers in the working class, 
whose only theatres for employment must be the seats of 
manufactures, where they are consequently drawn to- 
gether in masses, has excited alarm of no ordinary kind, 
not among the unthinking only, but on the part of in- 
dividuals also to whom we have been accustomed to 
look for instruction in matters relating to the well- 
ordering and progress of society. Whence does this 
alarm proceed ; on what is it founded, but on the igno- 
rance of those on whose accoimt it arises ? It is felt and 
acknowledged as an impossibility to meet the difficulty by 
means of any direct legislative interference. To impose 
any restraints upon industry which should check the 
continued progress of the population, would be to insure 
the immediate occurrence of the very mischief that is 
dreaded. The true path of safety will be found in edu- 
cating the people — in teaching them to discriminate 
between evils referrible to the imperfection of human 
institutions, and therefore remediable, and such as arise in 
the order of Providence. " Demagogues, and the work- 
shop agitators so frequently met with in the manufac- 
turing districts," and who now "never fail to take 
advantage of the excitement produced by the occurrence 
of distress to instil their poisonous nostrums into the 
public mind, to vilify the institutions of the coimtry, and 
. to represent the privations of the work-people, which in 
the vast majority of cases spring from accidental and 
uncontrollable causes, as the necessary consequences 
of a defective system of domestic economy, having 
regard alone to the interests of the higher classes'* * — 
such mischief-makers would no longer exist, for they 

* 'Principles of Political Economy,' by J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., 
edition, 1843. 
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would find no dupes upon whom to practise. Under the 
condition of general enlightenment here supposed, the 
' &llacies which have been so long allowed to fetter the 
industry of the nation would disappear like snow before 
the sun ; and if evils should then arise to disturb the 
general prosperity, the last thing that would enter into 
the minds of the sufferers would be to proceed to mea- 
sures of violence, the only issue of which they would 
then know must be to increase in degree and to prolong 
in duration the amount of their trials and privations. 

Whence arises this fear — this childish fear— of the in- 
crease of our numbers ? — childish, because it exists with- 
out regard to the lessons of experience. What evidence 
is there in our present condition to justify the complaint 
of " surplus population'* that did not exist in as great 
or even in a greater degree of force when our numbers 
had not reached one-half their present amount ? Why, 
then, shall we not go forward to double, and again to 
double, our population in safety and even to advantage, 
if, instead of rearing millions of human clods whose 
lives are passed in consuming the scanty supplies which 
is all that their lack of intelligence enables them to pro- 
duce, the universal people shall have their minds culti- 
vated to the degree that will enable each to add his 
proportion to the general store ? 

The progress of our population in Great Britain has 
gone forward with a continually accelerated speed. — 

Between 1801 and 1811 the increase was 1,492,255 
„ 1811 and 1821 „ 2^108,028 

„ 1821 and 1831 „ 2,189,970 

„ 1831 and 1841 „ 2,278,381 

Of these 8,068,634 additional beings, the proportionate 
numbers in the different periods were — 
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1801 to 1811 


18*60 percent 


1811 to 1821 


26-12 „ 


1821 to 1831 


27-14 „ 


1831 to 1841 


28-24 „ 



100-00 

If the complaint of " surplus population " had any 
foundation, would it not have been in the later years of 
this series that the evils of such a condition would chiefly 
have made themselves apparent? — and yet we may tri- 
umphantly point to the evidences that have attended our 
researches, as recorded in these volumes, to show that the 
material progress of the country has never before pro- 
ceeded with a speed equal to that which it has made 
during the past twenty years. The plain common sense 
of our forefathers led them to consider every increase of 
their numbers as an addition made to the power and 
wealth of the country ; and it is in all probability our 
artificial system of so-called protections, which has tended 
in some degree to paralyze our ingenuity and to fetter our 
industry, that in modern times has suggested the con- 
trary belief. 

Under the circumstances that have attended our 
course during the present century, the increase of popu- 
lation among the instructed classes has certainly gone 
forward in at least as great a proportion as the increase 
among the other classes ; yet, except in rare instances, 
referrible to want of individual prudence, we do not see 
that any fall back into the ranks of pauperism, while, on 
the other hand, thousands have advanced in worldly 
rank, themselves or their immediate descendants oc- 
cupying in many cases the very highest stations in the 
land. What is it but education that has imparted to 
them this power of sustaining themselves and their 
families in the struggle amid so many competitors ? It 
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is true we hear a constant cry about the difficulty of ob- 
taining suitable employments on the part of educated 
youths ; but the same cry has been raised during each 
one of the past forty years, if even the complaint be not 
of much older origin, and it is not more true now than it 
was when it first arose. If, then, the educated among us 
have found room for their exertions without sinking in 
the social scale, it must have been through their having 
created employments for themselves, and in a consider- 
able degree for others also, by means of their superior 
intelligence; and when the great body of the people 
shall be placed in the same favourable circumstances, 
why should not the individual members of the com- 
munity at large be as successful each in providing for 
his own wants in the station which he occupies ? — and if 
this be reasonable with reference to our present numbers, 
why should it be otherwise although these numbers were 
doubled ? The only obstacle that could arise would be 
found in the absolute insufficiency of food for the sus- 
tenance of the greater number, the perfect remedy for 
which difficulty lies within our power. 

The view here offered of the social benefits to be 
derived by the nation at large from the general spread of 
intelligence is no new doctrine. It was well said by the 
Bishop of Chester (Dr. Sumner), in his ' Records of the 
Creation,' — '* Of all obstacles to improvement, ignorance 
is the most formidable, because the only true secret of 
assisting the poor is to make them agents in bettering 
their own condition, and to supply thera, not with a 
temporary stimulus but with a permanent energy. As 
fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor 
become more and more able to co-operate in any plan 
proposed for their advantage, and more likely to listen 
to any reasonable suggestion, and more able to under- 
stand, and therefore more willing to pursue it. Hence 
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it follows, that when gross ignorance is once removed, 
and right principles are introduced, a great advantage 
has been already gained against squalid poverty. Many 
avenues to an improved condition are opened to one 
whose faculties are enlarged and exercised; he sees his 
own interest more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, 
and he does not study immediate gratification at the 
expense of bitter and late repentance, or mortgage the 
labour of his future life without an adequate return. 
Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found in company 
with good education.*'* 

It may be said that these views, however reasonable 
they may appear, are still only speculations, formed in 
the closet, and wanting the sanction of experience to 
stamp them with authority. Happily we are not without 
this sanction also. The early settlers of the province of 
Nova Scotia were so fully impressed with the necessity 
of imparting instruction to the people, that ample pro- 
vision was made by them, and has been continued by 
their descendants to the present day, for the support of 
schools, so that not a child is brought up in the province 
without receiving a considerable amount of instruction 
combined with moral training. The result has been 
most gratifying. When conversing with a gentleman 
from Halifax, a barrister and member of the provincial 
parliament,^ and a most intelligent man,t concerning the 
condition in various respects of the Nova Scotian popu- 
lation, a question was put to him on the state of crime 
within the province, to which he gave this striking 
answer, — "Crime! we have no crime." When urged 
to explain how far this reply was to be received in a 
literal sense, he added, — " I do not mean that people 
never quarrel in Nova Scotia; brawls do sometimes 

* Fourth edition, vol. ii. page 338. 

Mr. 6. R« Young. 
T 
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occur, although not very frequently; hut as to crime, 
understanding hy the term offences for which men are 
hrought to the har of justice in England, I repeat that it 
does not exist." The cause of this tndy enviable state 
of society was made apparent when he described the 
means employed for imparting universal education, and 
added, as a consequence of the high degree of intelligence 
thereby developed, that every person could find employ- 
ment and could support himself and his family upon the 
fruits of his industry. 

Nor do these facts rest upon individual or private 
testimony only. The return made to the Colonial Office 
in London of the condition in various respects of the 
province in the year 1841, the latest yet accessible, has 
been examined and fully bears out the above description. 
In that portion of the volume (known officially as " the 
blue book ") in which forms are given for returns under 
the head of gaols and prisoners, all that appears is the 
following note : — " No account is kept under the heads of 
this return, which are wholly inapplicable to the gaols 
in Nova Scotia, where crimes are of rare occurrence and 
imprisonment for debt is infrequent. There is at least 
one gaol in each county, under the jurisdiction of the 
superior court, superintended by the high sheriff or his 
gaoler, but there are not any officers of prisons ap- 
pointed." 

The population of Nova Scotia, according to a census 
taken in 1838, amounted to 178,231 souls. There were 
in 1841, in public schools, chiefly in Halifax, 1902 
scholars; in colleges 138; but in addition to these 
there were " more than 600 common schools, and thirty 
combined common and grammar schools, at which up- 
wards of 20,000 children were instructed. These schools 
are supported partly by grants of the legislature and 
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partly by the subscriptions of the inhabitants. The 
total amount contributed by the province in 1841 in 
promoting education exceeded 6000/." The revenues of 
the province in that year amounted to 93,882/. 18^. 2d. 

If the contribution of the imperial parliament for the 
promotion of education in Great Britain were on the 
same scale of liberality as that adopted in Nova Scotia, 
taken with reference to population, the yearly vote would 
amount to 624,000/. ; but if made proportionally to the 
revenues of the two communities it would amount to 
more than five times that sum, and even then would not 
absorb one-half of the revenue derived in Great Britain 
from the consumption of ardent spirits. 

In a work of great authority, published several years 
ago, we find the following passage, corroborative of the 
facts and their consequences here brought forward. " It 
is a matter of doubt whether more general and useful 
knowledge among all grades of the population can be 
discovered in any country than will be found to prevail 
in this province (Nova Scotia). Many of those born 
and educated in it have distinguished themselves not 
only at home but in different parts of the world, and the 
natives generally possess a ready power of apprehension, 
a remarkably distinct knowledge of the general affairs of 
life, and the talent of adapting themselves to the circum- 
stances of such situations as chance, direction, or ne- 
cessity may place them in." * 

In the island of Iceland there is no such thing to be 
found as a man or woman — not decidedly deficient in 
mental capacity — who cannot read and write well, while 
the greater part of all classes of the inhabitants have 



* * British America,' by John McGregor, Esq. Vol. i. page 405. 
Second edition. 
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mastered several of the higher branches of education, 
including a knowledge of modem languages and an ac- 
quaintance with classical literature. 

Placed on the verge of the arctic circle, the Icelanders 
are subjected to the hardships of a long and rigorous 
winter, during which there are but few hours of the day 
in which it is possible for them to pursue out-door occu- 
pations. These apparently unfavourable circumstances 
they have with the highest degree of wisdom rendered 
productive of the choicest of human blessings — the en- 
lightenment of their minds and the raising of their 
moral characters. Some part of the long evening is 
employed in teaching the children of the family ; and so 
tmiversal is this practice that in the whole island there is 
but one school, which is exclusively used for the highest 
branches of professional education. After this part of 
the family duty has been performed, the whole household 
is assembled— servants and all — and some book is read 
aloud, each person present taking his turn in reading. 
After this there usually follows a discussion relating to 
what has been read, and in which all unreservedly join, 
and the evening is not suffered to close without engaging 
in religious exercises. 

Every account of these people that has been published 
agrees in describing them as gentle and peaceable in 
their dispositions, sober, moral, and religious in their 
habits. Crimes among them are hardly known. The 
house of correction at Reickiavich, the capital of the 
island, after having stood empty for years, was at length 
converted into a residence for the governor, by whom it has 
since been occupied. The island is subject to the penal 
code of Denmark, which awards the penalty of death to 
murder and some other heinous offences. It is said that 
only three or four capital convictions have occurred 
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during the last two centuries ; the last of these happened 
some years before the visit of Sir G. Mackenzie and Dr. 
Holland in 1810 ; it was of a peasant for the murder of 
his wife, and on that occasion it was not possible to find 
any one on the island who could be induced to perform 
the ofQce of executioner, so that it became necessary to 
send the man to Norway that the sentence might be 
carried into effect. It is worthy of remark, that from 
the first settlement of the island by a Norwegian colony 
in the ninth century, to the acknowledgment of the 
King of Norway, and during the six centuries which have 
since elapsed, no armed force has ever been raised on or 
introduced into the island. 

It would be difficult to conceive, if we had not the 
facts before us, that any nation calling itself civilized, 
and boasting itself to walk in the light of Christianity, 
could have so totally neglected the all-important subject 
of education, as did the rulers of England up to the 
beginning of the present century. There was then no 
provision for school- teaching besides that afforded by 
parochial charity-schools, in which the little that was 
taught had nothing in it that was useful, and the then 
recent institution of Sunday-schools, which chiefly owed 
their existence to Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, and in which 
the instruction given was necessarily confined in its 
scope and limited in its amount. Besides, even the 
Sunday-school system was then far from being generally 
adopted. 

It was in 1798 that Joseph Lancaster began his 
scheme of active benevolence upon a very humble plan, 
and with very limited means. To use his own words, — 
" The undertaking was begun under the hospitable roof 
of an affectionate parent ; my father gave the school- 
room rent free, and after fitting up the forms and desks 
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myself, I had the pleasure, before I was eighteen, of 
having near ninety children under instruction, many of 
whom I educated free of expense." The season of 
scarcity that occurred at this time added to the number of 
the scholars whose parents were unable to spare the 
price of their children's schooling; and some of Lan- 
caster's private friends coming to his assistance, the 
school came more and more to take the character of a 
free institution, until in 1804 "the school doors were 
thrown open for all that would send their children and 
have them educated freely." The economical plans and 
arrangements adopted in the school brought down the 
annual expense to three shillings for each scholar. The 
subscriptions received were devoted to the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and the remaining expenses, includ- 
ing the simple wants of Joseph Lancaster himself, were 
defrayed from the profits of his publications, many 
thousands of which were yearly taken by the public. 

Among Joseph Lancaster's earliest patrons were the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville ; and in 1805 the 
King, and several branches of the Royal Family, espe- 
cially the noble-minded father of our gracious Queen, 
gave the sanction of their names and the assistance of 
their subscriptions for carrying his plans more widely 
into effect. This powerful patronage did not suffice, 
however, to keep the author of these plans out of pecu- 
niary difficulties ; so little at that time did the public feeUng 
respond to the benevolent wishes of the moparch ; so in- 
different was the public mind to the cause to which this 
zealous apostle of education had devoted himself. The 
difficulties against which he had then to struggle are thus 
simply described by himself in a report drawn up in 
1811 : — " I was not insensible of the heavy responsibility, 
yet determined to succeed or sink in the attempt, com- 

VOL. III. N 
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mitting myself to the protection of the God of friendless 
youth ; and, anticipating final success, I persevered. Had 
J not done so, the progress of the work would have been 
checked for several years, and the time of part of one ge- 
neration would have passed away, they remaining in 
ignorance, — perhaps the clouds of mental night enveloping 
their minds to the end of their lives. The imposition of 
some tradesmen; the deceit of a personal friend; the 
warm professions and cold support of one professing 
patron, whose friendship proved to consist only in smiles, 
but who left me to bear the expense of educating all the 
children of his poor tenantry ; all heightened the expense 
and threatened the concern with ruin. At this juncture 
(1808) I providentially received the zealous support of 
my friend Joseph Fox, who became attached to me from 
a powerful conviction of the merit of my system of edu- 
cation. From this time the debts of the institution were 
put into a state of liquidation, to the great surprise and 
astonishment of some who were expecting a contrary 
event." 

The pecuniary embarrassments which had so nearly 
cut short his career of usefulness arose from the insuffi- 
ciency of the subscriptions in aid of buildings, and which 
amounted only to 624/., while the cost of the premises 
erected exceeded 3500/. The yearly subscriptions up 
to the time here mentioned never exceeded 600/., while 
the necessary expenses of the school were double that 
sum. To relieve Mr. Lancaster from pecuniary diffi- 
culty, and to enable him still to devote his energies to 
the furtherance of his plans, five men, embued with 
the spirit of philanthropy in no ordinary degree, took 
upon themselves the office of trustees, and came under 
advances to the following amounts : — 
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Mr. Joseph Fox .... £1,895 

Mr. William Allen . . . 1,232 

Mr. Joseph Foster . . . 1,218 

Mr. William Corston . . 534 

John Jackson, Esq., M.P. . 522 

£5,401 

The following extract from the minutes of the trustees, 
dated 28th March, 1811, shows the extent to which Mr. 
Lancaster's exertions had then been successful, and the 
amount of personal effort and sacrifice by which that suc- 
cess had been attained. No word of commendation is 
needed to do honour to the man himself, nor to the friends 
through whose disinterested philanthropy his success was 
rendered possible. 

" The trustees examined the vouchers produced by 
Joseph Lancaster relative to the expenditure which had 
taken place prior to the formation of the committee in 
1808, and have thd satisfaction to find that they are per- 
fectly correct, and most satisfactorily account for the said 
expenditure ; and they find that, during the time that 
they have had the care of his affairs, he has expended 
above 1000/., the produce of his lectures, in travelling 
and preparing for the same ; that he has maintained him- 
self during this period by the profits of his publications 
and printing office; and in having educated above 6000 
children free of expense : at the lowest rate of payment 
the sum of 1500/. has been given to the education of the 
poor." 

Many years had elapsed after they thus had taken 
upon themselves the pecuniary burthens of the under- 
taking before the contributions of the public relieved the 
trustees from the load, themselves being among the most 
liberal contributors ; but all dread of failure through in- 
sufficiency of means was at once dissipated by their 
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management, under which the British and Foreign School 
Society has been the chief means to which is owing all 
that has since been done towards the education of the 
poorer classes of England. 

It is not intended, by this statement, to give any opinion 
as to the value of the particular method of instruction 
adopted by Mr. Lancaster, nor to enter upon the question 
whether he or the late Dr. Bell is entitled to the merit 
of having been its inventor, but simply to narrate the 
steps whereby the public mind in this country has been 
directed in this all-important matter; steps which, with- 
out question or controversy, have resulted from the self- 
sacrifices of a man of humble birth, without fortune or 
powerful connexions, and whose sole reliance for success 
was, for years, his own indomitable spirit. 

It is only by comparing the actual condition of Eng- 
land upon this subject with the deplorable state of dark- 
ness in which it was when Joseph Lancaster began his 
labours, that we can contemplate the progress hitherto 
made with any degree of satisfaction. Only a very few 
years have passed since every effort that could be made 
by those who were themselves awakened to the necessity 
of establishing a system of national education appeared 
to be hopelessly employed. It was so recently as Feb- 
ruary, 1839, that the government first adopted the sub- 
ject of education as one of the objects that called for its 
interference, and constituted a Bpard of Education, con- 
sisting of five privy councillors, over whom the president 
of the council was to preside. To this board was con- 
fided the distribution of such a sum as should be voted by 
parliament for the promotion of education, and it was * 
especially charged with the formation of normal schools. 
The sum proposed to be put at the disposal of this board 
in that year was 30,000/., and in the month of June a 
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motion to that effect was brought forward and carried, 
after a debate of three days, by a majority of 275 to 273, 
the latter number haying voted in favour of an address 
to the Queen, by way of " amendment," praying Her Ma- 
jesty to revoke the Order in Council by which the Board 
of Education had been appointed. On the fifth of the 
following month a similar hostile address was moved by 
a learned prelate in the House of Lords^ and carried by 
a majority of 229 to 118 against the government, which 
had the firmness, nevertheless, to persist in its plan. 

That the objections then taken to this moderate scheme 
of the government have since been found chimerical, we 
have the best possible proof in the fact that it has been 
cordially adopted by the successors of that government, 
and that every vestige of opposition to it has disappeared. 

It was shown by returns obtained from the workhouses 
of 478 unions, that at midsummer, 1838, they contained 
42,767 children under 16 years of age; and if this is a 
true proportion for the whole country, there must have been 
at that time in the 600 unions into which England and 
Wales are to be divided 53,682 pauper children. Under 
the old system of neglect, those children would have 
grown up without having been impressed with any idea 
of moral responsibility, and without being provided with 
means much beyond those possessed by the brute crea- 
tion for procuring an honest livelihood. Should it then 
occasion surprise that the ranks of crime have, in years 
past, received so many recruits, and have we any right 
to complain of this consequence of our own neglect ? 

The government plans are still too recent, and, it must 
be added, too imperfect, to exhibit any very striking 
result; but with a knowledge of the enlightened zeal 
which is allowed to carry out the intentions of the legis- 
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lature, it is not too much to hope that enough of good 
will soon be made apparent to show the desirableness of 
extending those plans, so that we shall soon cease to be 
the lowest among the Protestant kingdoms of Europe as 
respects the performance of our duty in promoting the 
education of the people. 

It is but tpo probable, that, in even the little it has 
done, the government has placed itself, where indeed it 
should mostly be found, in advance of the general opinion. 
In a report made to the Poor Law Commissioners by Mr. 
Edward Twisleton, one of their assistant commissioners, 
bearing the recent date of April, 1840, the following 
passage occurs : — " It is impossible to shut one's eyes to 
the fact, that a certain portion of the upper and middle 
classes harbour a rooted distrust of any plan for the edu- 
cation of the poor. In discharge of my ordinary duties 
I have often had an opportunity of seeing this feeling 
manifested in an undisguised form. In the rural imions 
of this district (Norfolk), it fortunately happens that re- 
ligious dissentions are almost unknown, and religious 
scruples have only, on very rare occasions, been the 
cause or the pretext for throwing impediments in the way 
of education. Hence the chaplains in the majority of 
the unions give their valuable assistance in the improve- 
ment of the schools, — a fact which I take the greater plea- 
sure in acknowledging, inasmuch as, in some unions, 
they have almost supplied the place of a good school- 
master ; and it has only been in two instances that the 
slightest opposition has been experienced from that 
quarter. But amongst many small farmers, and some of 
the gentry, unwillingness to educate the poor is openly 
defended by argument ; and a merchant of a seaport town 
gravely assured me, not long ago, that an agricultural 
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labourer was very little above a brute, and that to edu- 
cate him would merely have the effect of rendering him 
dissatisfied with his situation of life." 

The feeling thus described is fast giving place to more 
enlightened and benevolent views. The evils anticipated 
from the instruction of the poor have not been expe- 
rienced. It is seen that the mind can be cultivated with- 
out developing the disposition to mischief, or engendering 
any irrational feelings of dissatisfaction with their lot ; 
while, on the contrary, instruction, when accompanied 
with moral training, is felt to exercise a powerful influ- 
ence in restraining from evil. When Lancaster began 
his labours, it was a common remark, that if he suc- 
ceeded in his object, we might seek in vain for servants 
who would clean our shoes, or attend upon our horses. 
This irrational opinion, which was founded on the pre- 
sumption that men performed their duties better for 
being kept in ignorance regarding them, is but seldom 
heard, now that we have proofs of the greater willingness 
which an instructed person brings to the performance of 
his labour, and of the greater ability with which he is 
enabled to acquit himself. 

We have not anv accurate statements of the amount 
and progress of education in this country. An attempt was 
made in 1833, by the late lamented Earl of Kerry, to supply 
this deficiency, but the result of the inquiry then made 
was very unsatisfactory, so that it has been looked upon 
as a failure. In one respect, however, the returns then 
made have been productive of good, since by their very 
incompleteness they have stimulated private parties to 
prosecute inquiries in that direction, and have thus drawn 
public attention to the subject in a greater degree than 
might otherwise have been experienced. It was the feel- 
ing that justice was not done in those returns to efforts 
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made by the friends of education among the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire, that incited the Statistical Society 
of Manchester to set on foot the extensive series of in- 
quiries which, with their results, they subsequently gave 
to the public ;* and it was mainly owing to the publica- 
tion of these results that the Statistical Society of London 
undertook similar investigations in various parts of the 
metropolis. The reports of those societies have had an 
acknowledged and a powerful influence on the delibera- 
tions of parliament, by laying bare the moral deformity 
of the land, and pointing out a remedy. 

Having thus expressed a warning against receiving 
these parliamentary returns as accurate records, we are 
forced to use them as the only data extant on the subject 
having reference to former years. 

It appeared from returns thus made to the House of 
Commons, pursuant to the address to the Crown, moved 
by Lord Kerry, in May, 1833, showing the number and 
description of schools, and the number of scholars at 
that time taught therein, in each town, parish, chapelry, 
or extra-parochial place in England and Wales, and in- 
dicating the increase that had occurred since 1818, that 
in the last-named year there were in England and Wales 
19,326 infant and daily schools with 605,104 scholars, 
and 5543 Sunday-schools with 425,493 scholars. If 
these latter were in every case distinct from and addi- 
tional to the scholars in infant and daily schools, the 

* The omissions in the parliamentary returns, as stated in the re- 
ports of the Statistical Society of Manchester, were : — 

In the three townships of Manchester, Chorlton, Scholars. 

and Hulme 10,347 

In the borough of Bury 861 

In ihe borough of Liverpool ...... 15,500 

or about one-third of the numbers ascertained by the society. 
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whole number receiving instruction in schools of all kinds 
in England and Wales in 1818 was 1,031,191. The po- 
pulation of that part of the kingdom was then (by compu- 
tation) 11,846,05'?, and the ascertained proportion living 
between five and fifteen years old amounted to 2,843,053. 
If, making no allowance for the duplicate entries of scho- 
lars in Sunday and daily schools, nor for the children in 
infant schools under five years of age, we assume thatf 
their nimibers conjointly would be equal to those of young 
persons receiving instruction under the paternal roof, it 
would appear that nine-fourteenths of the children in 
England and Wales were, in 1818, without any means 
of instruction. The returns for 1833 were less unfavour- 
able. The number of children then given, as being 
under daily instruction, was 1,2*76,94*7; and the scholars 
in Sunday schools are stated to have been 1,548,890 — 
together, 2,825,831. In that year (1833) the number 
of persons between five and fifteen years old was 
3,432,023, so that the proportion then left wholly unin- 
structed was not quite one-third of what it had been in 
1818. But it is known that in 1833 duplicate entries 
were made of Sunday scholars, who also attended day- 
schools, to the amount of 152,195 children, and there is 
reason to believe that the number actually twice reckoned 
was much greater than was ascertained ; besides which, 
the proportionate number of infant schools, and therefore 
of scholars under five years of age, was much greater in 
1833 than it had been fifteen years before, which facts 
must be taken in diminution of the improvement indi- 
cated by the returns. 

It must be evident that when we shall have procured 
a correct statement of the number of schools, and of 
children attending them, we shall possess only a part of 
the information necessary to determine the condition or 
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progress of the people in regard to their education. The 
reports of the Statistical Societies of Manchester and 
London have shown how unworthy of the name of edu- 
cation is the result of what is attempted in the ma- 
jority of schools frequented by children of the working 
classes, and which are frequently kept by persons " whose 
only qualification for this employment seems to be their 
tmfitness for every other." 

A lamentable proof of the correctness of this remark 
is offered in the following extract from the report for 
1839, of the chaplain of the juvenile prison at Parkhurst. 
** One point has forcibly struck my attention, and that is, 
the comparatively large amount of acquirement in the 
mechanical elements of instruction (the art of reading 
and repetition from memory) contrasted with the lament- 
ably small degree of actual knowledge possessed, either 
of moral duty or religious principle. This appears 
mainly to have arisen from the meaning of the words 
read or sounds repeated having rarely been made the 
subjects of inquiry or reflection. The following digest 
will in some degree illustrate this position. Your Lord- 
ship will perceive that, although fifty-eight prisoners can 
in some degree read, eighty-three repeat some or all of 
the church catechism, and forty-three possess some know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture, only twenty-nine (exactly half 
the number of readers) can give even a little account of 
the meaning of words read, or sounds in use ; and of 
these it appears very often to be the strength of the in- 
tellect exercised at the moment^ and not the result of 
prior reflection, that leads them to the meaning of a 
word. 

" Another feature of the moral condition of the Park- 
hurst prisoners cannot but arrest the attention strongly, 
and that is, the very large proportion that have received 
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instruction for a considerable period of time in the various 
schools with which our country abounds. A digest of 
this portion of the general table will show, that out of 
102 lads, 94 have attended schools ; 69 of whom have 
been day scholars for terms longer than a year, eight 
only having never been at school. 



« Read tolerably . . 


. . 20 




Read indifferently • 


. . 38 

— 68 




Read scarcely at all . 


. . 14 




Read not at all • • 


. . 30 
Total 102 




Of those there attended school from 8 to 12 years 

„ „ „ 5 to 8 „ 

„ „ „ 3 to 5 „ 
jj j> „ 1 to 3 „ 
„ „ under 1 year „ 
Never at school 


2 
5 

21 

44 

22 

8 



Total . . 102.*' 

This result will not in any degree surprise those per- 
sons who have examined the reports of the Statistical 
Societies of London and Manchester, and who have thus 
become acquainted with the insufficient acquirements of 
a large proportion of persons who take upon themselves 
the task of instruction. 

The greatest want, now that the public mind is in a 
measure aroused to exertion in this direction, is felt to be 
that of qualified persons as teachers. This is a want 
which it must be the work of years effectually to supply, 
if even the establishing of normal schools were already 
accomplished upon an adequate foundation. Imperfect 
as our machinery for education now is in this essential 
particular, we cannot reasonably hope to derive from the 
formation of schools the same amount of advantage as 
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would be experienced if a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers were in existence, and hence some over-sanguine 
friends of education may encounter disappointment. "As 
is the teacher, so is the school," is an axiom fully recog- 
nized in countries where the want of which we have now 
to complain has been made to disappear through a more 
timely attention on the part of their governments to this 
essential requisite. The efforts of the Committee of 
Managers of the British and Foreign School Society have 
long been directed to this object, and institutions for train- 
ing teachers, both male and female, are now also in active 
operation under the managers of the National Society. 
Grants of money for this purpose have been made by 
parliament to both these institutions; but the utmost 
that they can effect will bear only a very insufficient pro- 
portion to the wants of the country. A model school, 
established through the joint exertions, and chiefly at the 
expense of, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. E. C Tuf- 
nell, at Battersea, will form a powerful aid by means of 
the plans that will be tested under the inspection of those 
gentlemen, and which, as far as they shall prove suc- 
cessful, will thence secure adoption in other institutions. 

Upon the whole, if the progress made towards the 
systematic education of the entire people be not so great 
as is desirable, we must acknowledge it to be as much as 
could reasonably be looked for in the short time that has 
elapsed since the subject has been taken under the charge 
of the government, while it is such as justifies the most 
sanguine hopes for the future. 

A plan has been adopted by the Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales, 
whereby the marriage registers are made available as a 
test of the proportion of the people to whom instruction 
has been imparted, so far, at least, as the ability to write 
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affords such a test. In the years ending 30th June, 1839, 
1840, and 1841, returns have been made of the number 
of persons who, from the want of this degree of instruc- 
tion, have affixed marks instead of signatures to the 
registers. In the report made by Mr. Lister in 1840, he 
draws attention to this plan by the following remarks : — 

" Almost every marriage is duly registered, and every 
register of marriage is signed by the parties married ; 
those who are able writing their names, and those who 
are unable, or who write very imperfectly, making their 
marks. Therefore, an enumeration of the instances in 
which the mark has been made will show the proportion 
among those married who either cannot write at all, or 
write very imperfectly. 

" It may be said in favour of this criterion, that it is 
free from the disadvantage of selection, including alike 
every class and condition, and every age, except children 
and very old persons. It must at the same time be re- 
membered, that although a fair average is thus afforded, 
the portion of the whole population exhibited ijji the yearly 
returns of marriages is small. It appears that there are 
usually about seven or eight marriages to every 1000 of 
the population. If, therefore, it be assumed that persons 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty-five constitute 
half the population (which the enumeration of ages in 
1821 shows to be very nearly the case), it will follow that 
of those who may be considered the marriageable portion 
of the community, about thirty in every 1000 (or three 
per cent.) are married yearly. The portion, therefore, 
whose signatures appear on the marriage registers of a 
single year is sufficiently small to be easily affected by 
accidental circumstances ; and it cannot safely be asserted 
that the thirty in 1000, from whose signatures we would 
draw an inference respecting the other 970, may not happen 
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to consist of more than the proportionate number of un- 
educated persons. It must not, therefore, be hastily 
assumed, upon the evidence afforded by the returns of a 
single year, that the inhabitants of any particular county 
or district are less educated than their neighbours. The 
experiment must be repeated often, and be attended with 
similar results, before this inference can be drawn with 
safety ; and it is only when returns of the same descrip- 
tion, given for several successive years, shall have exhibited 
similar facts, that it will be perfectly justifiable to arrive 
at an unfavourable conclusion with respect to any par- 
ticular district." 

Since these remarks were written to accompany the 
first returns of the kind, the experience of two other 
years has been obtained, and the result of the three years, 
which is as follows, seems, by the uniformity of the 
proportions, to justify reliance upon this test to a 
greater degree than was first anticipated. [See Table, 
p. 279.] 

In the yhole of England and Wales, among 361,894 
couples married during three years, it appears that there 
were 122,458 men and 181,378 women who either could 
not write at all, or who had attained so little proficiency 
in penmanship that they were averse to the exposure of 
their deficiency. The numbers so subscribing the mar- 
riage register in each year were, — 



'ear ending 


Number of 


Persons aflBzing Marks. 


30th Jane. 


Manriageff. 


Men. Women. 


1839 


121,083 


40,687 58,969 


1840 


124,329 


41,812 62,523 


1841 


122,482 


40,059 59,896 



367,894 122,468 181,378 

During the above three years, the ages were ascer- 
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Divisions. 



Proportion per Cent, who signed with Marks. 



Yuar ending 
June 30. 1839. 



Metropolis 

South-Kastem Counties :— 
Surrey (part of) . . , 
Kent (except Greenwich) 

Sussex , 

Hampshire . . . . , 
Berkshire • . . . , 

South-Midland Counties : — 
Middlesex (part of) . , 
Hertfordshire . • . , 
Buckinghamshire . . , 
Oxfordshire • . . . , 
Northamptonshire . . , 
Huntingdonshire • . , 
Bedfordshire . , . , 
Cambridgeshire. . . , 

Eastern Counties : — 

Essex 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

South- Western Counties: — 

Wiltshire 

Dorsetshire 

Devonshire 

Cornwall 

Somersetshire .... 

Western Counties :— 

Gloucestershire. . . . 

Herefordshire . • . , 
Salop ...... 

Worcestershire .... 

Staffordshire .... 

Warwickshire .... 

North Midland Counties : — 
Leicestershire .... 
Rutlandshire .... 
Lincolnshire .... 
Nottinghamshire • . . 
Derbyshire 

North- Western Counties :— 

Cheshire ) 

Lancashire j 

Yorkshire 

Northern Counties :— 
Durham . 
North umberlaud 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

Monmouthshire and Walei 

England and Wales . . 



p 



12 



32 



43 



45 



31 



d . . . I 

. . .I 

• • . » J 



40 



32 

39 
34 

21 

48 
33 



a 

B 
o 



24 



40 



53 



52 



47 



54 



50 



63 
49 

4-2 

70 
49 



a 
a 



18 



36 



48 



48 



39 



47 



41 

51 
41 

31 

59 
41 



Year ending 
June 30. 1840. 



fl 



12 



32 41 



41 



48 



39 



83 

38 
35 

22 

48 
33 



fl 
o 

6 

o 



25 



54 



54 



34 43 



54 



51 

66 
59 

43 

69 

50 



18 



36 



49 



Yearendiufj 
June 30. 1841 



51 



33 



46 



42 



53 

47 

32 

59 
42 



a 



12 



32 



42 



46 



33 



39 



32 



40 
34 

SI 

48 
33 



fl 
«> 

B 

o 



24 



40 



53 



52 



47 



53 



50 

65 
58 

42 

69 
49 



o 

9/ 



18 



36 



47 



49 



40 



46 



41 

52 
46 

31 

59 

41 
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tained of 40,874 persons, or 20,431 couples who were 
married, as under : — 





Ages 


m 




Men. 


Women. 


15 and under 20 


years 


637 


2,711 


20 


j> 


26 


w 


10,383 


10,424 


26 


» 


30 


a 


5,103 


3,961 


30 


>» 


35 


a 


1,900 


1,498 


36 


5> 


40 


a 


944 


739 


40 


JJ 


46 


a 


603 


632 


46 


if 


60 


a 


371 


273 


60 


n 


65 


ti 


271 


161 


66 


if 


60 


a 


147 


69 


60 


a 


66 


a 


112 


56 


66 


a 


70 


if 


41 


17 


70 


a 


75 


a 


16 


5 


76 


a 


80 


a 


6 


2 


80 


ft 


85 


a 


4 


• • 



20,437 20,437 
The mean ages of the above were, — 

Men 27 '30 years, 

Women 26 •36 „ 

so that the test of education applies to the condition, in 
this respect, of the population generally as it existed 
about ten to nfteeu years ago. By continuing to record 
the facts in future years, we shall have a tolerable guide 
of the progress in intellectual acquirement — so far at least 
as elementary instruction is concerned — in the years that 
have followed. It must be apparent how much room was 
afforded for improvement in this essential object. 

We might have expected to find that the inhabitants 
of the metropolis had some advantage over the rest of the 
kingdom in their intellectual acquirements, but certainly 
not in the degree that is indicated by these returns, from 
which it appears that the proportion of persons unable 
to write is only one-half of that found in the otherwise 
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most favoured division (the south-eastern counties), and 
which, indeed, from its locality, partakes in some con- 
siderable degree of the conditions of the metropolis, while 
the proportion is less than one-third of that found in 
Monmouthshire and Wales. Some part of the apparent 
superiority of the metropolis is probably attributable to 
the fact, that among the easy classes, a proportion greater 
than they bear to their numbers in the country generally 
are married in London ; but it is to be feared that another 
and a less reputable explanation is to be found in the low 
condition of morals, which leads to connexions among the 
working classes unsanctioned by the church, for which a 
crowded metropolis offers greater facilities, and against 
which it presents fewer restraints than are to be found 
elsewhere. 

The proportion of ignorance exhibited by Monmouth- 
shire and Wales, where 48 in 100 of males, and 69 in 
100 of females, were unable to write their names, offers 
a striking commentary upon the scenes of violence that 
were committed in that quarter in November, 1839, 
and which, with their cause — the absence of due means 
for instruction — formed the subject of a report made to 
the Committee of Council on Education by Mr. Tre- 
menheere, which was published by that body in the 
following year. It there appeared that more than two- 
thirds of the children of the working classes in the district 
did not attend any school, and that, as regarded the re- 
mainder, the means provided for instruction, and its 
quality, were for the most part little calculated to pro- 
duce any good result. 

Next in the order of ignorance to the^ district just 
mentioned stand the great manufacturing counties of 
Chester and Lancaster, in which forty per cent, of males, 
and sixty-five per cent, of females, were unable to sign 
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their names. At the time when the individuals to whom 
this test was applied in the three years comprised in the 
returns were of an age to profit by instruction, there 
had been no interference with the subject on the part of 
the legislature. The measures which have since been 
adopted may reasonably be expected to remove from those 
counties, and from others similarly circumstanced, the 
stigma now affixed to them by the revelations of the 
Registrar- G eneral . 

The statistics of education in Scotland are deserving 
of greater confidence than those relating to England and 
Wales, owing probably to the much superior machinery 
that can be employed for their collection. Every parish 
in Scotland contains at least one parish schopl, and there 
are but few parishes in which further provision has not 
been made for the instruction of the people. Returns 
of the number of children educated in these schools have i 

at different times been called for by Parliament, from 
which the following figures have been taken : — 





1825 


1836 


1S3T 




Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 


In parochial schools • • 


56,232 


57,332 


61,921 


In schools not parochial . 


101,495 


119,350 


128,318 



Total . . 157,727 176,682 190,239 

The increase in the numbers between 1825 and 1836 
was hardly equal to the increased number of persons of 
ages requiring instruction. The number between five 
and fifteen years of age, in 1821, was found to be twenty- 
four per cent, of the whole population, and according to 
this proportion the numbers between those ages in each 
of the above years must have been — 

In 1825 528,508 

1836 599,288 

1837 605,620 



\ 
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The proportion receiving instruction, therefore, was — 

In 1825 29-84 percent. 

1836 29*48 „ 

1837 31-41 „ 

The increase of scholars in the parochial schools, com- 
paring 1837 with 1825, is not equal to the increased 
number of children living at the later period, and although, 
in schools established by private persons, the proportion 
was more favourable than in 1825, it was still far below 
the requirements of the population, leaving 415,381 
children, or 68*59 per cent, of the whole unprovided 
with education, from which number must, however, be 
deducted children who receive instruction under their 
parents' roof. 

The following particulars, taken from the parliamentary 
returns, explain the nature of the instruction imparted 
^ in the Scottish schools. The attention long bestowed 

upon the subject of education in that part of the kingdom 
will sufficiently account for the advantageous position 
which the natives of Scotland so generally acquire for 
themselves when they quit the land of their birth, and 
further may explain why the burthen of providing for the 
maintenance of the poor has been there so inconsiderable 
when compared with the like burthen in England. 

Parochial p- J??':„i 
School.. ^jKi 

Number of schools which returned answers • 924 2,329 

Number of schools which did not return answers 129 1,025 
Number in which the scholars are periodically 

> examined .917 2,015 

Number of teachers 1,054 2,940 

Number of teachers haying other occupation • 286 214 
Number of schools in which are taught — 

: English t . i 924 2^280 

Gaelic 12 239 

Greek 445 191 
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Parochial p^^^^hial 

S«^'~^- Schools. 

Latin • . . 664 501 

Modem languages 307 214 

Mathematics 689 683 

Arithmetic 900 1,810 

Geography 761 1,141 

History 603 901 

Religious instruction 923 2,254 

Singing 201 512 

Drawing 109 211 

Number in which the scholai-s are taught in 

classes 923 2,300 

Number in which monitors are employed . , 646 1,092 
Number in which instruction is afforded in gar- 
dening, agriculture, or any mechanical opera- 
tion 36 51 

The opposition offered to the government plan of 
education in England has been of a moderate character 
when compared with the hostility shown to the Board of 
National Education in Ireland. It has ever been the 
bane of that portion of the kingdom that the rancour of 
party spirit has been made to interfere with every effort 
made for the improvement of the people. 

It was probably owing to the evils arising from the 
state of society in which this irrational habit was pos- 
sible — a habit which annihilated every feeling of citizen- 
ship, and converted every man into a party bigot— that 
drew the attention of the government earlier than was 
done for England to the necessity of providing a plan 
of education which should bring together in fellowship 
the members of the two great opposing factions. From 
its first institution, in 1831, by Lord Stanley, the plan of 
education for Ireland has by its success in this respect 
proved itself entitled to be called National. The plans 
previously sanctioned by successive governments having 
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ostensibly this object, did not owe their failure to the 
want of money, which indeed was liberally provided by 
parliament. To one society, " The incorporated Society 
for promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland," 
which was founded in 1731, upwards of 1,100,000/. 
were at different times voted, and about 500,000/. more 
was granted in about 50 years for the support of the 
" Charter Schools," besides othei^ sums of smaller amount 
devoted during the same years to the like purpose. The 
effects recently produced in England by sums which, 
compared with these, are quite insignificant, may serve 
to show what might have been accomplished in Ireland 
had the liberality of parliament not been counteracted 
by the spirit of bigotry and intolerance on the part of 
those to whom the administration of the funds was in- 
trusted. In their hands the well-understood object of 
the schools established was not education, but making 
proselytes; and the result of their management was 
precisely what might have been foretold. 

Nothing could be better than the legal provision made 
from an early period of our history for educating the 
youth of Ireland, and nothing could well be worse than 
the practical result. In the reign of Henry the Eighth a 
statute was passed, entitled " An Act for the English 
Order, Habit, and Language," under which the ecclesi- 
astical authorities were directed to administer an oath to 
every person receiving spiritual promotion, *' That he 
would teach the English tongue to all in his cure ; that 
he would bid the beads in the English tongue ; and further, 
that he would keep, or cause to be kept, within the place, 
territory, or parish, where he should have any rule, bene- 
fice, or promotion, a school to learn English, if any of 
the children of the parish should come to him to learn 
the same, taking for the keeping of the same school such 
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convenient stipend or salary as in the said land was 
accustomally used to be taken." This statute was 
confirmed by the 7th Act of Will. III., and is still un- 
repealed ; and every clergyman, on his induction to a 
living in Ireland, is required by law to take an oath in 
the following terms : — " I do solemnly swear that I will 
teach, or cause to be taught, an English school within the 
vicarage (or rectory) of as the law in that 

case requires." The performance of the duty thus 
solemnly undertaken, it has been the universal custom 
of the incumbents of parishes to confine within the 
payment of forty shillings per annum as a salary to 
a schoolmaster, which act, if it be held to discharge the 
legal obligation — which is very doubtful — can hardly be 
thought a fulfilment of the moral duty imposed on them 
by the statute and confirmed by their own oaths. 

By the Act 7 Will. III., it was made penal to re- 
ceive any other than a Protestant education, and it was 
enacted that no person of the Romish religion should 
publicly teach a school under a penalty of 20/. and 
three months' imprisonment. Where schools were kept, 
the richer papists would not send their children to them, 
and the charge made was so high that the poorer people 
could not do so. 

The " Incorporated Society," already mentioned, was 
founded expressly to perform the work of proselytism, 
for which purpose the managers found it necessary to 
cut off all intercourse between the pupils and their 
parents, by confining them within the walls of the 
schools during the whole period of their education. The 
expense attending these schools was accordingly great, 
while the repugnance of the parents to the breaking up 
of the natural ties between themselves and their children 
was so strong that, except in years of scarcity^ the num- 
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bers which the schools were able and willing to receive 
were never kept up; and although, in addition to the 
munificent grants of parliament, private benevolence was 
greatly exercised in their behalf, the society was at no 
time able to instruct so many as 2000 scholars. In 
1184 John Howard, in addition to his inquiries con- 
cerning prisons, applied himself to examine the state of 
the charter schools of Ireland, his account of which 
induced the Irish House of Commons to appoint a com- 
mittee for the further investigation of the subject. From 
the report of this committee it appeared that the schools 
were out of repair and going to ruin ; that the children 
were " sickly, pale, and such miserable objects that they 
were a disgrace to all society ; that their reading had 
been neglected for the purpose of making them work for 
their masters ; that they were in general filthy and ill- 
clothed, without shifts or shirts, and in such a situation 
as it was indecent to look on ; the diet was insufficient for 
their support ; and in general they had the itch, and 
other eruptive disorders." The public money was thus 
shown to be expended " for the purpose of imprisoning, 
starving, beating, diseasing, destroying the natural 
affections, and letting the understanding run to waste 
of about 1 400 poor children annually under the pretence 
of instructing and converting the young generation." 

The Irish parliament contented itself with thus ascer- 
taining the evils, and continued to vote the public money 
to the society without making any provision for their 
prevention ; so that at the period of the legislative union 
the schools continued in the same condition of neglect 
and disorder, although the yearly expenditure had in- 
creased to 20,000/. From that time to 1825 the 
imperial parliament voted for the charter schools of 
Ireland sums amounting to 675,707/. in addition to 
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other sources of income, and the expenditure during 
those twenty-five years amounted to 884,739/., for which 
sum they maintained on the average thirty -five schools 
and 1870 children, so that the yearly cost of each school 
was 1000/., and of each scholar 18/. 18^. In 1824, 
when the attention of a parliamentary commission was 
directed to the subject, there were found only twenty-four 
boarding-schools, with about 1700 scholars. In the 
course of that year 500 infants from the Foundling 
Hospital, an institution supported by parliamentary 
grants, were transferred to the charter schools.* . 

Notwithstanding the extravagant outlay for these 
charter schools, the advantages derived fi-om them were 
exceedingly small, if indeed they were productive of any 
advantage whatever. This remark is fully warranted by 
the following extract from the First Report of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring concerning education in Ireland, 
presented to parliament in 1825. 

" We are convinced that if a thousand children, edu- 
cated in charter schools, were to be compared with an 
equal number who had remained in the apparently 
wretched cabins inhabited by their parents, but who had 
attended orderly and well-regulated day-schools, it would 
be found, not only that the latter had passed their years 
of instruction far more happily to themselves, but that, 
when arrived at the age of manhood, they would, upon a 
general average, be in every respect more valuable and 
better-instructed members of society ; they would have 
improved in knowledge under circumstances which would 
have strengthened and confirmed their connexion with 

* In 30 years, from 1797 to 1826, out of 62,000 children admitted 
into the Fomidling Hospital 41,500 died. The money granted to 
the institution by parliament during that period amounted to 
753,685/. 
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all those to whom they must naturally look for protection 
and assistance, and would enter upon life with their af- 
fections awakened, their principles confirmed, and their 
character raised by the reliance they would have learned 
to place in their own exertions, and in the practice they 
would have acquired of controlling and conducting them- 
selves. 

" It is very diflferent in the instance of a boy let 
loose from a charter school, who has lived in a state of 
existence entirely artificial. All his wants having been 
supplied by the care of others, he has become peevish, 
fretful, and impatient, if not supplied according to rule. 
His mind is impressed by a feeling of sullen ness result- 
ing from a system of severity and terror. His expect- 
ations have been unduly raised as to his own future 
prospects, though the habits of indolence and apathy 
which have appeared to us peculiarly to characterize 
these children render them altogether unsuited to the 
active, patient, persevering exertions which are necessary 
to their success in life. 

" The expenditure of the society during the ninety 
years it has been in operation has been no less than 
1,612,138/., of which the sum of 1,02'7,'715/. was derived 
from parliamentary grants." 

In the session of 1814-15 a grant of 6980^ Irish 
currency was made by parliament to " The Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland." This 
society waa formed m 1811, and was at first wholly 
supported by private subscriptions. When parliamentary 
assistance was rendered, model schools for male and 
female children were erected, and the society has since 
been known, from the name of the site chosen for these 
buildings, as the Kildare-street Society. Its active ope- 

VOL. III. a 
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rations began in 1817, and the progress made during nine 
years to 1825 was as follows : — 



Year. 


connexion. 


Scholarf. 


1817 


8 


567 


1818 


65 


4,627 


1819 


133 


9,263 


1820 


241 


16,786 


1821 


381 


26,474 


1822 


513 


36,657 


1823 


727 


51,637 


1824 


1,122 


79,287 


1825 


1,395 


102^380 



In 1831 the number of schools in connexion with this 
society was 1621, and of scholars 137,639. From this 
time the numbers began to decrease. Various reasons 
are assigned for this circumstance. The establishment 
of national schools under the immediate patronage and 
direction of the government, and the discontinuance of 
the parliamentary grants, are among the chief of these 
reasons ; but to these must be added a growing dislike 
on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, because of the 
rule* of the society which obliged the children to read the 
Scriptures without note or comment, and indeed forbade 
the use of any comment, whether written or oral. 

The model-schools in Kildare-place were well con- 
ducted, and the schools in connexion with the society 
were " convenient, cleanly, and in good order, and the 
instruction given extremely efficient." The only bar 
to their successful extension was offered by the rule 
which interfered with the discipline considered by the 
church of Rome as being proper for the religious educa- 
tion of its members. 

This difficulty was removed by the establishment of 
a Board of Commissioners for National Education in 
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Ireland. The reasons for this establishment, and the 
principles by "which it should be governed, are fully ex- 
plained in a letter addressed in October 1831 by Lord 
Stanley, then chief secretary for Ireland, to the Duke of 
Leinster. 

A committee of the House of Commons had recom- 
mended in 1828 the adaption of a system " which 
should afford, if possible, a combined literary and a 
separate religious education, and should be capable o^ 
being so far adapted to the views of the religious per- 
suasions which prevail in Ireland as to render it, in 
truth, a system of national education for the poorer 
classes of the community." 

In order to aflford security to the country that " while 
the interests of religion should not be overlooked, the 
most scrupulous care should be taken not to interfere 
with the peculiar tenets of any description of Christian 
pupils," it was required " that the schools be kept open 
on four or five days of the week, at the discretion of the 
commissioners, for moral and literary education only ; 
and that the remaining one or two days in the week be 
set apart for giving, separately, such religious education 
to the children as may be approved of by the clergy of 
their respective persuasions. The clergy are also per- 
mitted and encouraged to give religious instruction to 
the children belonging to their respective persuasions, 
either before or after the ordinary school hours, on the 
other days of the week." 

During the first few years after their appointment, 
the Commissioners for National Education in Ireland 
had to combat against a most determined hostility, 
chiefly on the part of the Protestant clergy. This has 
happily now in a great measure, if not entirely, ceased, 
and the number of schools and scholars has been steadily 

o2 
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advancing from year to year. During each of the eight 
years, 1834 to 1841, the numbers have been as fol- 
lows : — 

•y Schools in Children on 

^''"" Operation. the Rolls. 

1834 789 107,042 

1835 1,106 145,521 

1836 1,181 153,707 

1837 1,300 166,929 

1838 1,384 169,538 

1839 1,581 192,971 

1840 1,978 232,560 

1841 2,337 281,849 

At the date of their last report (June 1842) the com- 
missioners had promised grants to 382 additional schools 
about to be established for the instruction of about 
48,000 more children; and at this time the prospects 
of Ireland, as far as its progress depends upon the intel- 
lectual and religious education of the people, are of a very 
cheering description. 

Is it unreasonable to assign the successful establish- 
ment of a system of education which brings together in 
peaceful fellowship the children of persons of different 
creeds, as one among the causes which have produced the 
comparative quietude enjoyed by Ireland during the 
past few years ; and if this desirable end has been pro- 
moted in even a greater degree by the habit of sobriety 
that has so rapidly been spread throughout the island, 
may we not also in part account for the possibility of 
this great reformation through the influence of well- 
conducted schools? No one who has witnessed the 
effects produced by such establishments in districts 
where they had not previously existed, needs to be told 
that their moral effects are not confined to the children 
by whom the schoools are attended, but that ah imme- 
diate and powerful influence is exercised by them over 
the parents also. 
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practicability demonstrated, to be most unreasonable. 
The public had grown up in the belief that the charge 
for the transmission of a letter was fairly required as 
payment for a service performed at an infinitely cheaper 
rate than would defray the expense of transmission and 
distribution, if undertaken by the individual writer. In 
proportion, however, as the subject was examined, and 
as Mr. Hill's calculations were tested, this view of the 
case was abandoned. It appeared that the actual ex- 
pense to the government for conveying each letter between 
the most distant points of the kingdom was only a frac- 
tional part of a farthing ; and that to charge, as in many 
cases was done, more than 480 times the actual cost, was 
equivalent to the imposition of a grievous tax upon com- 
munications of all kinds, whether carried on for purposes 
of business or for gratifying the sympathies of family 
affection and friendship. It was well said by one of the 
advocates of " postage reform," that " if a law were 
passed forbidding parents to speak to their children till 
they had paid sixpence to government for permission, 
the wickedness would be so palpable that there would 
be an end to the tax, in that form of exaction, in twenty- 
four hours. Yet what difference is there in principle 
when parents are prohibited from writing to their chil- 
dren, and children to their parents, unless they pay that 
tax under the name of postage ?" 

In a short time from the first publication of Mr. Hill's 
proposals, their advantages and justice were made so ap- 
parent that numerous petitions in their favour were pre- 
sented to parliament, and a committee, consisting of 
some of the most infiuential bankers, merchants, and 
traders in London, was formed in order to assist in pro- 
curing their adoption. The matter was shortly after 
taken up by the House of Commons, and a committee 
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appointed for its consideration recommended a partial 
adoption of the scheme. Such, however, was the force 
of public opinion that the government was carried beyond 
the recommendation of this committee, and in the month 
of August, 1839, an Act was passed sanctioning the 
reduction of the rates of inland postage to one uniform 
rate of a penny on every letter of a given weight, with a 
proportionate increase for greater weights, and giving 
authority to the Lords of the Treasury to carry this change 
into effect by such steps as they should think advisable. 

Under this Act a Treasury Order was issued on the 
12th of November, 1839, directing that all letters should 
be charged by weight instead of according to the number 
of sheets or of inclosures, as was practised under the 
former law, and directing that on and after the 5th of De- 
cember in that year the single postage rates between 
places in the United Kingdom which exceeded fburpence 
should be reduced to that uniform rate; on the 10th 
January, 1840, the uniform rate of one penny per half- 
ounce came into general operation, and on the 6th of 
May following pre-payment by the use of stamps was 
begun. 

In estimating the probable results of his plans, Mr. 
Hill assumed that the reduction of the existing rates to 
one uniform charge of a penny per half-ounce would put 
an entire stop to the contraband conveyance of letters, 
which was carried on to an enormous amount, and that 
it would produce a great extension of the actual corre- 
spondence, so great, indeed, as in a few years to restore 
the net revenue of the post-office to the amount which it 
yielded under the old system. 

The great extent to which the illicit conveyance of 
letters had extended was clearly brought out in evidence 
before the committee of the House of Commons. As one 
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instance, it may be mentioned that a bag, containing 
eleven hundred letters, was seized in a carrier's warehouse; 
but if direct evidence of this fraudulent practice had been 
wanting, the fact of its existence would have been inferred 
from the condition of the Post-office revenue, which had 
continued nearly stationary during a great number of years, 
while the population had been rapidly increasing, and 
the manufacturing and commercial transactions of the 
country had been making gigantic strides. Such a re- 
duction of the rates of postage as that advocated and 
afterwards adopted, would at once put an end to the 
illicit conveyance of letters as a trade, and cause the whole 
correspondence of the country to pass through the Post- 
office. This in itself would cause a large increase of 
business, without reckoning that one letter additional 
were written because of the cheapness of conveyance. 
But all experience in analogous cases gave assurance 
that a progressive and very great increase would follow 
from such a wholesale abatement in the charge as that 
advocated. It was shown by Mr. Hill that a siidbld 
increase in the number of letters sent by the post would 
yield as large a revenue to the state as the highest rates 
charged; and some persons have charged that gentleman 
with having been grossly deceived in his expectations, 
because, in two years from its adoption, the low rate of 
charge did not produce a multiplication of correspondence 
to that amount. It is not convenient or necessary to go 
into an examination of the circumstances attending this 
branch of the public revenue in order to obtain grounds 
for adopting, or otherwise, the opinion that a sixfold 
increase would so immediately follow upon the change of 
system. Nothing published by Mr. Hill justifies us in 
charging such an error against him, and it is in justice 
to him that the reader's attention is requested to the 
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following extract from his pamphlet upon this branch of 
the subject. 

" But in considering the subject of increase, it must 
be remembered that, however desirable, and however 
probable, a large increase may be, it is not counted upon 
as either certain or essential to the plan. The proposed 
regulations are not founded upon the presumption that in 
their adoption the revenue is secured from all risk of 
suflfering. What I have endeavoured to show is, first, 
that it is very possible the revenue may not suflfer at all ; 
and secondly, that it is highly probable it will not suflfer 
much. Supposing, however, that the Post-office revenue 
should suffer even a serious diminution, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the cheap transmission of letters and 
other papers, particularly commercial documents, would 
so powerfully stimulate the productive power of the 
country, and thereby so greatly increase the revenue in 
other departments, that the loss would be more than 
compensated." 

Let us now see how far the hopes expressed of an in- 
creased number of letters have been justified by the 
experience of the Post-office during the period that has 
elapsed since the adoption of the uniform rate of one 
penny, down to the latest period for which the accounts 
have been made up. 

The number of letters that passed through the London 
General Post-office, inwards and outwards, during the 
year 1839, was — 

Unpaid letters . . . 17,662^437 
Paid letters .... 3,425,455 

Total . . 21,087,892 
This included near four weeks during which the four- 
penny uniform rate was in operation. The numbers in 
1840 and 1841 were,— 

o3 
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IncKMe 
Year. Unpaid. Paid. Stamped. ToUl. Per Cent. 

ft(Nnl830. 

1840 7,287,627 29,668,134 11,099,650 48,055,411 12788 

1841 5,662>060 29,960,452 32>196,367 67,818,879 221-60 

In the first twenty-four weeks of 1842 the numbers 
were, — 

Unpaid . . 2^424,816, equal to 5,253,768 in the year 
Paid . . . 12>956,619 „ 28,072>674 „ 
Stamped . . 16,868,064 „ 36,547,472 „ 

Total . . 32,249,499, equal to 69,873,914 in the year, 
showing an increase over 1839 of 231*34 per cent. 

The estimated number of letters that passed through 
the London District post in 1839 was estimated at — 

Unpaid letters . . . 10,407,449 
Paid letters .... 2^870,569 

Total . . 13,278,018 

In the years 1840, 1841, and 1842, estimating the total 
number for the last-named year from the number ascer- 
tained in the first twenty-four weeks, the numbers pass- 
ing through the London District post were — 

Inereaee 
Year. Unpaid. Paid. Stamped. Total. Per Cent. 

over 1839. 

1840 2,857,126 13,142^713 4,039,085 20,038,924 50-91 

1841 1,806,737 10,762,642 10,054,090 22^623,369 70-38 

1842 1,591,787 10,254,155 12,311,735 24,157,677 81-93 

The accounts of the delivery of letters in the country 
districts of England and Wales, as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland, have not been given with the same com- 
pleteness as those of the London deliveries, and their 
numbers for the whole of each year must be estimated 
from statements of individual weeks; the results thus as- 
sumed, although not strictly accurate, will be near enough 
to the truth to serve for the purpose of comparison. 
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penses of their establishments for the purpose. It does 
not, however, seem necessary to carry reduction, as 
regards the postage of letters, further than has already 
been adopted for their transmission from one part of the 
kingdom to another. 

Although the parliamentary papers hitherto printed do 
not give the means of stating the number of letters sent 
through the Post-office at any time later than April, 1842, 
we have the strongest and most satisfactory evidence of 
the continued success of the measure of reduction in the 
growing amount of revenue. The improvement during 
the entire year 1842 in the Post-office revenue of Great 
Britain amounted to 150,000/., or 33 per cent, more than 
the receipts of 1841, being equal to an increase of 36 mil- 
lions in the number of letters ; which increase is the more 
remarkable, since it has occurred during a year in which, 
from the general s^gnation of trade, every other branch 
of the national revenue, without exception, has declined 
in productiveness. 

The progress of the public revenue derived from the 
conveyance of letters at different periods in Great Britain 
from 1758, and in the United Kingdom in each year of 
the present century, has been as follows : — 

Gbeat Britain. 





Gross 


Charges of 


Net 


Year ending 


Receipt. 


Management. 


Revenue. 


5th April. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1758 


222^075 


148,345 


73,730 


1763 


238,999 


141,165 


97,834 


1768 


299,133 


133,350 


165,783 


1773 


332,006 


164,830 


167,176 


1778 


373,564 


235,570 


137,994 


1783 


434,051 


274,426 


159,625 


1788 


547,084 


250,104 


296,980 


1793 


627,592 


236,084 


391,508 


1798 


950,476 


' 337,196 


613,280 


1799 


1,012,731 


355,343 


657,388 


1800 


1,083,950 


362,969 


720,981 
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The net revenue derived from the Post-office in the 
United Kingdom has therefore been — 

Year. £• Year. £. Year. £• 

1801 911,875 1815 1,619,196 1829 1,509,347 

1802 757,859 (3qn.) 1816 1,537,505 1830 1,517,951 

1803 956,212 1817 1,433,871 1831 1,569,038 

1804 983,363 1818 1,467,533 1832 1,531,828 

1805 1,119,429 1819 1,523,240 1833 1,553,425 

1806 1,185,659 1820 1,465,605 1834 1,513,052 

1807 1,167,425 1821 1,393,465 1835 1,564,457 

1808 1,173,062 1822 1,428,352 1836 1,645,835 

1809 1,260,822 1823 1,475,167 1837 1,658,481 

1810 1,365,251 1824 1,540,022 1838 1,576,522 

1811 1,344,109 1825 1,632,267 1839 1,649,088 

1812 1,422,001 1826 1,589,762 1840 495,914 
1818 1,506,064 1827 1,484,164 1841 564,407 
1814 1,598,295 1828 1,544,224 

The rates of postage for letters in England from 1710 

to 1765 were, for the conveyance of a single letter (double, 

&c., letters in proportion), — 

d. 
For an J distance not exceeding 80 miles ... 3 
For any distance above 80 miles • . . • . 4 

Between London and Edinburgh 6 

Between London and Dublin 6 

In 1765 the rates for short distances were modified, and 
the charge for a distance not exceeding " one post stage" 
(the length of which is not specified) was made a penny, 
and for a distance above one and not exceeding two post 
stages, twopence, the charges for greater distances re- 
maining as before. 

In 1784 an addition of one penny was made, and the 
rates for greater distances were altered thus : — 

Not exceeding 1 post stage 2 

Above 1, not exceeding 2 post stages • • • • 3 

Above 2 post stages, not exceeding 80 miles . • 4 

Above 80, not exceeding 150 miles • • . • 5 



Abore ISO mil«i 6 

BetwMD ItmAaa and Ediabiirgfa, and LoDdoa and 
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For any distance not exceeding 15 mile« 
15 and not exceeding !I0 miles 



20 


M 


30 


» 


30 


» 


50 


» 


50 


» 


80 


99 


80 


M 


120 


» 


120 


» 


170 


» 


170 


» 


230 


» 


230 


» 


300 


» 


300 


J> 


400 


» 


400 


» 


500 


W 


500 


» 


600 


» 


600 


» 


700 


» 


Exceeding 700 miles 


• 



. 4 

. 5 

. 6 

. 7 

. 8 

. 9 

. 10 

. 11 

. 12 

. 13 

. 14 

. 15 

. 16 

. 17 

The postage rates charged in Ireland from 1784 to 
1197 were — 

d. 
For any distance not exceeding 15 miles. . 2 
15 and not exceeding 30 miles .... 3 
Exceeding 30 miles • 4 

In 1797, 1805, and 1810, the rates were advanced as 
follows : — 



Distance not exceeding 15 miles. 
15 and not exceeding 30 miles 
30 „ 50 

50 „ 80 

Exceeding 80 miles . 

In 1813 and 1814 the following changes were made — 

d. 
1813. Distance not exceeding 10 miles ... 2 






roT 


1805 


1810 


d. 


d. 


d. 


2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


5 


6 


5 


6 


7 


6 


7 


8 



10 and not exceeding 20 miles . . 


. . 3 


20 


30 „ . . 


. . 4 


30 


40 „ . . 


. . . 5 


40 


50 „ . , 


, . . 6 


50 


60 „ , , 


. • . 7 
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1813. 60 and not exceeding 80 miles 
80 „ 100 „ 

Exceeding 100 miles . . 

1814. Distance not exceeding 7 miles 
7 and not exceeding 15 



15 
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45 

55 
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And for every 100 miles additional 

The changes made in the rates during the present 
century were calculated to produce the following re- 
sults : — 



Year. 

1801 
1805 
1813 
1819 
1821 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1831 
1835 
1836 



Increase of 
Revenue. 

£. 

150,000 

230,000 

220,000 

. • 

2,200 

4,000 

5,100 



5,500 



Diminution of 
Revenue. 



17,600 



Total increase . . 616,800 
Diminution. • • 154,070 

Estimated increase £462^730 



80,000 
25,000 

• • 

31,470 

JL. 

£154,070 
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which sum, added to the net revenue from postages in 
1801, would have amounted to 1,374,605/. The sum 
actually received in 1837, the year following the latest 
alteration included above, was 1,658,481/., showing an 
apparent advance of 283,876/. ; but between 1801 and 
1836 the population had increased 59^ per cent., and to 
have kept pace with that increase the post-office should 
have yielded 2,192,495/., or 534,015/. more than the 
actual result. It is curious to observe the altogether 
stationary condition of this branch of the public revenue, 
while such rapid progress was experienced in the trading 
and manufacturing pursuits of the country. This alone 
gave sufficient evidence that the rates imposed were ex- 
cessive, and that their modification was needed. 

Owing to the great craving of the people for infor- 
mation upon political subjects during the agitation that 
accompanied the introduction and passing of the Bill " to 
Amend the Representation of the People," commonly 
known as " The Reform Bill," a great temptation was 
offered for the illegal publication of newspapers upon 
unstamped paper, many of which were sold in large 
numbers in defiance of all the preventive effi)rts made 
by the officers of government. The stamp duty of four- 
pence upon each sheet placed the legally published 
journals beyond the reach of the working classes, who 
eagerly availed themselves of the low-priced papers 
offered, and which, however inferior they might be in 
every quality that should attend them, gave, or professed 
to give, the information that was so eagerly sought. A 
great evil, greater even than the infraction of the law that 
accompanied ^his state of things, resided in that in- 
feriority ; the writers of those unstamped papers making 
up in violence for their deficiencies of talent and infor- 
mation, produced corresponding feelings in the minds of 
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their readers ; and as it was felt to be impossible to put 
down the illegal publications without having recourse to 
a system of harshness that might produce even more 
violent and more widely-spread feelings of dissatisfaction, 
the government wisely gave way, and effectually and at 
once put an end to the illegal publications by reducing 
the duty from 4d, to Id, per sheet. This measure was 
announced in the House of Commons in March, 1836, 
and the Act by^ which it was sanctioned was passed in 
the month of August following. 

The circulation of stamped newspapers since that time 
has very greatly increased, as it was reasonable to expect 
would be the case. The number of stamps issued at 
different periods before and since the reduction of the 
duty, and the net revenue derived from the same, have 
been as follows : — 

In Gbeat Bbitain. 



Year. 


Number. ( 


jrrosB Revenue. 


1801 


16,085,085 


£185,806 


1811 


24,421,713 


298,547 


1821 


24,862,186 


335,753 


1822 


23,932,403 


398,873 


1823 


24,670,265 


411,171 


1824 


25,573,909 


431,668 


1825 


26,950,693 


449,574 


1826 


27,004,802 


451,676 


1827 


27,368,490 


458,559 


1828 


28,007,335 


473,354 


1829 


28,691,611 


480,968 


1830 


30,158,741 


505,439 




In United Kingdom 


• 


Year. 


Number. 


Net Revenue. 


1831 


35,198,160 


483,153 


1832 


34,465,860 


473,238 


1833 


32,468,940 


445,835 


1834 


32^229,360 


441,683 


1835 


33,191,820 


453,130 
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In United Kinooom. 



Year. 


Namber. 


Net Rttvenue 


1836 


35,576,056 


£359,826 


1837 


53,496,207 


218,042 


1838 


53,347,231 


221,164 


1839 


55,891,003 


238,394 


1840 


60,922^151 


244,416 


1841 


59,936,897 


. • 


1842 


61,495,503 


• • 



The number of papers published in Ikigland, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, distinguishing London 
from the rest of England, and the number of stamps 
issued to each of those divisions in the four years from 
1839 to 1842 were as follows ; — 





1839 


1840 


Number 

of 
Papers. 


Namber of 
Stamps. 


Namber 

of 
Papers. 


Number of 
Stamps. 


London • . • 
England (exclusive 1 
of London) . ./ 
Wales ..... 
Scotland • . 
Ireland. . . . 

Total . . 


96 

242 

10 
64 

82 


28,719,271 

17,255,798 

378,700 
4,102,636 
5,434,598 


153 

250 

12 
72 
91 


30,705,340 

19,402,573 

478,400 
4,478,333 
5,857,505 


494 


55,891,003 


578 


60,922,151 




1841 


1842 


London • • • 
England (exclusive) 
of London) . .. 
Wales .... 
Scotland . . • 
Ireland. • . • 

Total . . 


134 

232 

12 
71 
92 


31,075,332 

17,346,180 

478,350 
5,042,012 
5,995.023 


125 

221 

12 
76 

87 


32,166,474 

17,508,381 

445,930 
5,388,079 
5,986,639 


541 


59,936,897 


521 


61,495,503 
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There is another subject intimately connected with 
the moral progress of the United Kingdom which it 
would be desirable to investigate, if any method could 
be adopted for that purpose, and whereby it could be 
treated in a manner analogous to that hitherto pursued 
with other subjects in these pages. That branch com- 
prises the progress made in science^ literature, and the 
arts. It is plain, however, that there are no recognized 
standards or positions from which that progress can be 
measured, and that any opinion that might be expressed 
regarding it must convey only the view of an individual, 
unsupported by facts that would command the general 
assent. 

No one who has been a careful observer of what has 
been and is passing around him will for a moment 
question that very great progress has been made by our 
country during the present century in all the various 
branches of human discovery and acquirement ; but the 
precise amount or the comparative value of that progress 
cannot possibly be measured by the advances made in 
former periods, and which themselves are equally with- 
out a standard or measure of comparison. If, however, 
this difficulty could be surmounted, is it not probable 
that we should find — regard being had to the superior 
facilities afforded to each succeeding age through the 
labours of its precursors — that the efforts of the human 
mind, and the success attending those efforts, have been 
much the same at all periods ; and that, consequently, if 
we have profited as well of our opportunities as our 
fathers did of those bequeathed to them, we must have 
made greater and more rapid strides than any who have 
gone before us in the walks of science and all other 
branches of intellectual progress, whereby we shall have 
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prepared the way for a still more rapid advance on the 
part of those who will succeed us. 

If this reason for avoiding the discussion should not he 
considered satisfactory, it may he further urged that the 
suhject does not admit of heing properly treated within 
the limited space that could he devoted to it in this work. 
A large volume indeed would not suffice to do justice to 
the question. 
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where, so often as some real or alleged act of mismanage- 
ment or extravagance in our colonial administration is 
brought forward, occasion is used for displayingf to the 
world how small a portion of the science of government 
may be possessed by men who take upon themselves one 
of the highest functions of society — that of making laws 
for its regulation. ** Colonies are mismanaged — there- 
fore they are evils. They are the source of ceaseless ex- 
pense — therefore it would be wise to rid ourselves of the 
encumbrance ! " Such has been the cry from time to 
time, and more or less at all times, of men who, while 
they put themselves forward as being competent to assist 
in the government of a nation, are unable to discern the 
difference between use and abuse, or to see that in poli- 
tics as well as in all other branches of human concerns, 
everything, however useful or even necessary to happi- 
ness, may be converted into an injury by an unwise mode 
of dealing with it. 

It would form a very inconclusive argument against the 
value of colonies and foreign possessions, that under bad 
or defective systems of government they had always been 
productive of evil. The like objection might as reason- 
ably be made against every personal and every national 
blessing. Wealth may be abused, intellectual gifts may 
be perverted, station and power may be prostitiited to 
serve the most unrighteous purposes, and we all have 
seen these things happen ; but do we thence find occasion 
to denounce the pernicious nature of riches, or mental 
endowments, or personal and national influence, and to 
renounce them, together with the good they are calcu- 
lated to yield ? It would seem to require but one mo- 
ment's reflection to be convinced that colonial possessions 
must be capable of adding to the wealth, the power, and 
the resources of the parent state, if the right means for 
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making them so shall be adopted ; and that if, on the 
contrary, they have tended to our weakness and impo- 
verishment, those consequences are attributable not to 
anything inherent in the nature of those possessions, but 
to unwise legislation or to unjust government 

Under the influence of these perverse causes, colonies 
may be, and too frequently have been and are, sources 
of weakness rather than of strength to the parent state ; 
and probably to no country have they been so in the 
same degree as they have been to England. The prin- 
cipal cause of this fact it is not difficult to point out. 
Until a recent period the trade with our dependencies 
has been converted into a close monopoly in favour of 
England ; and although various relaxations have been 
made in this selfish system, it is still sought to retain a 
great share of the supposed advantages of monopoly by 
means of differential duties chargeable in the colonies 
against the productions and manufactures of foreign 
countries. Many years have not passed since the ports 
of our colonies were closed against all ships save those 
under the British flag, while the ships of those colonies 
were prohibited from trading with any foreign country. 
Bryan Edwards, in his * History of the West Indies,' thus 
plainly describes the system : — " The leading principle 
of colonization in all the maritime states of Europe 
(Great Britain among the rest) was commercial mono- 
poly. The word monopoly in this case admitted a very 
extensive interpretation. It comprehended the monopoly 
of supply, the monopoly of colonial produce, and the 
monopoly of manufacture. By the first, the colonists 
were prohibited from resorting to foreign markets for the 
supply of their wants ; by the second, they were com- 
pelled to bring their chief staple commodities to the 
mother-country alone ; and by the third, to bring them 
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to her in a raw or unmanufactured state, that her own 
manufacturers might secure to themselves all the advan- 
tages arising from their further improvement. This 
latter principle was carried so far in the colonial system 
of Great Britain as to induce the late Earl of Chatham 
to declare, in parliament, that the British colonists in 
America had no right to manufacture even a nail for a 
horse-shoe."* 

We have the further testimony on this point of Adam 
Smith, who thus describes the origin of this spirit of 
monopoly with regard to the trade with our colonies : — 

" To found a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of customers may at first sight ap- 
pear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. It is, 
however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of shop- 
keepers ; but extremely fit for a nation whose govern- 
ment is influenced by shopkeepers. Such statesmen, 
and such statesmen only, are capable of fancying that 
that they will find some advantage in employing the blood 
and treasure of their fellow-citizens to found and main- 
tain such an empire. Say to a shopkeeper, buy me a 
good estate, and I shall always buy my clothes at your 
shop, even though I should pay somewhat dearer than 
what I can have them for at other shops, and you will 
not find him very forward to embrace your proposal. 
But should any other person buy you such an estate, 
the shopkeeper will be much obliged to your benefactor 
if he would enjoin you to buy all your clothes at his 
shop. England purchased from some of her subjects 
who found themselves uneasy at home a great estate in 
a distant country. The price, indeed, was very small, 
and amounted to little more than the expense of the dif- 
ferent equipments which made the first discovery, recon- 
* * History of West Indies,* vol. ii. p. 565. 
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noitered the coast, and took a fictitious possession of the 
country. The land was good, and of great extent, and 
the cultivators having plenty of good ground to work 
upon, and being for some time at liberty to sell their 
produce where they pleased, became in the course of little 
more than thirty or forty years (between 1620 and 1660) 
so numerous and thriving a people that the shopkeepers 
and other traders of England wished to secure to them- 
selves the monopoly of their custom. Without pretend- 
ing, therefore, that they had paid any part of the original 
purchase-money, or of the subsequent expense of im- 
provement, they petitioned the parliament that the cul- 
tivators of America might for the future be confined to 
their shop ; first, for buying all the goods which they 
wanted from Europe ; and secondly, for selling all such 
parts of their own produce as those traders might find it 
convenient to buy, — ^for they did not find it convenient 
to buy every part of it. Some parts of it imported into 
England might have interfered with some of the trades 
which they themselves carried on at home. Those par- 
ticular parts of it, therefore, they were willing that the 
colonists should sell where they could — ^the further off 
the better ; and upon that account proposed that their 
market should be confined to the countries south of Cape 
Finisterre. A clause in the famous Act of Navigation 
established this truly shopkeeper proposal into a law. 

^' The maintenance of this monopoly has hijtherto been 
the principal, or, more properly, perhaps the sole end and 
purpose of the dominion which Great Britain assumes 
over her colonies. In the exclusive trade, it is supposed, 
consists the great advantage of provinces which have 
never yet afforded either revenue or military force for the 
support of the civil government, or the defence of the 
motiier country. The monopoly is the principal badge 
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of their dependency, and it is the sole fruit which has 
hitherto been gathered from that dependency. What- 
ever expense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in main- 
taining this dependency, has really been laid out in order 
to support this monopoly.* 

In order to reconcile our colonists to the ** badge of 
their dependency" thus fastened upon them, the legisla- 
ture of England has sought to give them compensation 
at the expense of other countries, by means of difiPerential 
duties that admitted the productions of our colonies at 
lower rates than the same productions brought fix>m other 
quarters. Every real benefit thus imparted to the colo- 
nists must be at the expense of the people at home; first, 
because of the higher price which we pay for the colo^ 
nial articles, and without which higher price there could 
manifestly be no advantage to the colonist; and further, 
because of the retaliatory measures to which the system 
is sure to give rise on the part of countries whose pro- 
duce is thus placed at disadvantage in our markets, and 
which measures of retaliation are levelled, not at the trade 
of our colonies, which indeed they cannot reach, but 
against that of the mother-country. 

The amount of injury sustained from this last-named 
cause cannot well be made the subject of calculation ; but 
some idea may be formed of the ruinous effect of dif- 
ferential duties upon the expenditure of this nation, by 
showing the result produced in one year by the prohi- 
bitory duty upon a single article of colonial production — 
sugar. A statement to this effect will be found in this 
volume (page 40), where it is shown that we paid for the 
quantity of sugar used in 1840 more than 5,000,000/. 
sterling beyond what would have been paid for the same 
quantity, irrespective of duties, by any other people of 

* * Wealth of Natioiis,' book ir. chap. vii. 
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Europe. The total value of our manufactures exported 
in that year to our sugar colonies was under 4,000,000/., 
so that the nation would have gained a million of money 
in that one year by following the true principle of buying 
in the cheapest market, even though we had made the 
sugar-growers a present of all the goods which they took 
from us. 

It must be idle to suppose that colonists depend for 
their existence and progress upon such preferences. 
Unless prevented through the interference of legislative 
restrictions, they will certainly be able to apply their in- 
dustry in some profitable channel. The very fact of 
their existence indicates that the inhabitants of colonies 
are in possession of advantages, whether of soil or cli- 
mate, greater than are aflPbrded by the country whence 
they have emigrated ; and it must be reckoned among 
the evils produced by differential or 'protective duties, that 
they divert capital and industry from more profitable into 
less profitable, and sometimes even into hurtful, branches 
of employment. 

It is not necessary here to enlarge upon this topic. 
Enough has been said to show that it is not by means of 
commercial restrictions and monopolies that colonies can 
be made valuable. Emancipate your colonies from all 
the shackles with which your shopkeeping spirit has 
loaded them ; let them be free to adopt such commer- 
cial regulations as each may find best suited to its cir- 
cumstances, and you may then safely proceed to eman- 
cipate yourselves from the countervailing shackles you 
have imposed upon your own commerce. Thencefor- 
ward your trade with your foreign possessions will be 
truly profitable to the nation. The settlers with whom 
it is carried on will have taken with them, or will have 
inherited from their fathers, a taste for the manufactures 
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of the old country ; and as they will for the most part he 
unable themselves to produce those manufactures, they 
will have every inducement to buy them from their 
countrymen rather than resort to foreign markets for a 
supply. That England, which boasts of its power of 
competing successfully with the whole world in so many 
branches of manufacture, should think it necessary to 
force her goods by fiscal regulations upon people who 
have already the strongest inducements to trade with 
her, seems such an absurdity that one is at a loss to ima- 
gine how it could ever have been conceived. Such a 
course of legislation is not simply useless, it is positively 
mischievous by interfering with the natural rights of the 
colonists, and inducing the feeling that there can be a 
diversity of interest between themselves and the parent 
country. 

One principal advantage which a state may fairly and 
properly derive from colonial possessions is the field 
which they offer for profitable enterprise to its subjects. 
Without admitting that imder an enlightened system of 
legislation there would be any imperative necessity for 
sending forth our additional numbers, the advantage of 
their thus going forth cannot be denied ; nor will it be 
questioned that the inducements to that step would be 
far greater than they ever yet have been, if, in leaving 
the home of their birth for that of their adoption, they 
were not made practically to feel that they forfeit some 
of their privileges as citizens, and come in some sort to 
be viewed in the light of foreigners or strangers. One 
of the wisest sentiments ever uttered in parliament on 
the subject of the government of colonies, was that deli- 
vered in the session of 1842 by S Robert Peel, to the 
effect that colonies should as far as possible be treated as 
though they were integral parts of the kingdom. If this 
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sentiment was carried into ^practice no state need ever 
fear that its colonies would seek to shake off its supre- 
macy ; such a course would then he quite as improhahle 
as that the parent state itself should seek the dismem- 
berment. 

To bring about this state of things something more is 
wanted than enlightened opinions. It is necessary, also, 
that the government of the colonies should be adminis- 
tered by men who have a perfect knowledge of their 
condition, and wants, and capabilities. Unfortunately 
the system of government established in England is ad- 
verse to this end. Any man, however high his intellec- 
tual capacity, and however extensive his attainments, 
would be unable to fulfil those conditions until he 
should have acquired the experience of years devoted to 
the task ; and it has so happened that, with the excep- 
tion of the analogous office of President of the Board of 
Control, the ministry of the colonies has, during the 
present century, been changed more frequently than any 
other of the great officers of state. There have been during 
forty years eighteen Secretaries of State for this depart- 
ment, one of whom. Earl Bathurst, held the seals for 
fifteen years, so that the average tenure of the remaining 
'seventeen was under eighteen months. On the occur- 
rence of each of these changes the whole system of our 
colonial 'policy has been liable to alteration ; although, if 
there be one department of government which more than 
any other requires to be conducted upon fixed principles, 
assuredly it must be that to which are confided the variety 
of interests involved in the colonial dependencies of the 
kingdom, the inhabitants of which have no voice in the 
national councils. 

Under such a system it would be unreasonable to 
expect anything like consistency of action. At the same 
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time it is necessary, in ord^r to preserve harmony be- 
tween the several branches of the general government of 
the country, that the colonial minister should be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, and therefore subject to removal from 
office. How then is it possible to find a remedy for 
the evil ? A plan to this end has been proposed, 
which seems to offer considerable hope of success:* it 
is this :— 

Let there be appointed a permanent colonial council, 
the members of which body shall be chosen, not from 
party considerations, but for their knowledge of colonial 
interests and their acquaintance with the science of 
government. The general accordance of this council 
with the policy of the administration would be secured 
by the nomination of a chief councillor, who might, as 
now, have the dignity of a Secretary of State and a seat 
in the cabinet, while the colonists would be secured 
against any capricious or ill-considered changes on his 
part by the interposition of a majority of the council. 
It would add greatly to the efficiency of this body, and in 
other ways would be advantageous, if a large proportion 
of the members of the council should be chosen from 
among persons whose fitness for performing the duties 
of the office has been evinced by ability previously shown* 
in the more important of our colonies. A body thus con- 
stituted would prove a bond of union between the colo- 
nies and the parent state, through personal confidence on 
the one hand and local attachments on the other. A 
future seat at this council would prove an object of 
honourable ambition ; and for each one who could succeed 
in its attainment there would be many led by hope to 
undertake studies and to make exertions whereby to 
prove their fitness for the honour, and who could expect 
to succeed only through the good opinion of their brother 
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colonists and the home government, obtained as the con* 
sequence of talent and public usefulness. 

It can hardly be said that this plan is without a pre- 
cedent in our own time and country. The government 
of the affairs of our Indian empire by a Court of Directors, 
consisting in great part of military men and civilians, 
whose fitness for the office has been gained by expe- 
rience in the country they are called on to govern, con- 
trolled too by a responsible minister of the crown, is a 
case as nearly analogous as possible to that under consi- 
deration ; and the success which has generally attended 
their government shoidd give hope for the favourable 
working of a permanent colonial council. 

The advantages, to a state of possessing colonies, which 
have hitherto been enumerated, are all of an economical 
description. There remain to be noticed the political 
advantages which they offer. These are of two kinds — 
positive and negative. The positive advantages obviously 
reside in the additions which such possessions make to 
the power and resources of the parent state ; and the 
capacity for affording those additions never can be fully 
developed except under an enlightened system of govern- 
ment. So long as, with the design of profiting some par- 
ticular interests at home, their trade shall be shackled, 
and the direction of their industry controlled ; so long as 
their offices of emolument and honour shall be filled with 
a view to party patronage, and without duly considering 
the fitness of persons appointed ; and so long as the ma- 
nagement of their highest interests shall be intrusted to 
hands continually changing, we may be certain that 
colonies will not fulfil the beneficial ends which they are 
calculated to secure. But when the sentiment already 
alluded to, of placing dependencies upon a footing of 
perfect equality with the parent country, shall be carried 
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into practical operation ; when Canada and Jamaica 
shall, in every way that is possihle, be considered and 
treated as Yorkshire or Lancashire is treated, they will 
be placed in the condition, equally with those counties, of 
adding to our power. Nor does there seem to be any 
insurmountable difficulty to the adoption of such a course. 
The chief step towards its accomplishment will be 
attained whenever its wisdom shall be practically recog- 
nized by the legislative and the executive government— 
the will to admit our dependencies to a full participation 
of the privileges, commercial and political, which are 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of these islands, must at once 
bind our colonists to us by the strongest of all ties, and 
lead to their increasing prosperity. The facilities for 
such a system are daily becoming greater through the 
extension of steam navigation, whereby distance is prac- 
tically and importantly lessened for every purpose of 
moral, political, and commercial intercourse. 

The negative advantages offered to a state by the pos- 
session of its colonies consist in this— that their power 
and resources cannot be rendered available against it. 
This will be fully understood if we reflect upon the con- 
sequences that might result to England from the acqui- 
sition by the United States of America of the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. At present these 
possessions yield no direct revenue to the parent state ; 
they provide, it is true, a few posts of profit, the bestowal 
of which may in a trifling degree be of advantage to the 
minister of the day ; but, on the other hand, one of them 
has been in great part the cause of an ill-judged fiscal 
preference which has long acted to our injury by limiting 
our exchanges with the timber-producing countries of 
Europe, while the premium thus offered to the lumberers 
of New Brunswick has retarded the development of its 
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resources in more important branches of industry. It 
can hardly be said that England has hitherto drawn any 
positive advantages from the possession of these pro- 
vinces, if we place out of view the convenience afforded 
during periods of war by the harbour of Halifax ; but 
the negative advantages from them are evident if we con- 
sider that the United States of America are greatly defi- 
cient in good harbours on the Atlantic coast, while Nova 
Scotia possesses, in addition to the magnificent harbour 
of Halifax, eleven ports between it and Cape Canso, with 
sufficient depth of water for the largest ships of war, be- 
sides fourteen other harbours capable of receiving mer- 
chant vessels; and although New Brunswick is not 
equally well provided in this respect, its coast furnishes 
several safe and capacious harbours, including those of 
St. John and Miramichi, with the further advantage of 
their greater proximity to Europe. In the unhappy 
event of a war breaking out between the two countries, 
the possession of these harbours by America would fur- 
nish her with the means of annoyance to our commerce 
from national vessels and privateers, the magnitude of 
which is hardly calculable. The continued possession 
of these provinces is therefore a matter of very deep im- 
portance to England, even though they should be inca- 
pable of imparting to us — and this is very far from being 
the case — any positive advantage whatever. Such conti- 
nued possession is, in the mean time, itself an additional 
guarantee for the preservation of peace, through the 
means of annoyance in war which they would afford in 
our hands, and which would be far greater than their 
possession would impart to America by reason of the 
proximity to her great Atlantic cities. 
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Chapter II. 

DEPENDENCIES IN EUROPE. 

-Gibraltar: its Population, Trade, and Shipping. Malta: iU 
Importance aa a Military and Naral Station — Its Area, Popula- 
tion, Trade, Revenues, and Grain Monopoly — Restriction against 
Printing — Abolition of those Monopolies — Agricultural Produce 
— Shipping. Ionian Islands: their Constitution, Area, Popu- 
lation, Trade, Shipping, Exports, Manufactures, and Produc- 
tions — Education. Heligoland: Advantages of its Position — 
Former Importance as a Trading D^t during the War. 

The dependencies of England in Europe, none of which 
can properly be considered colonies, are : — 

Gibraltar; 

Malta, and its dependency, Gozo ; 

The Ionian Islands, viz. Corfu, 

Cephalonia, 

Zante, 

Santa Maura, 

Ithaca, 

Cerigo, 

Paxo ; and 
Heligoland. 

The first of these is chie'fly valuable as a military 
station, in which respect its geographical position at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean gives it very great im- 
portance. In point of territory it is wholly insignificant, 
comprising an area of only If square miles, or 1120 
acres. Its population in 1834 was as follows : — 

Males. Females. Total. 
British subjects .... 4,812 5,310 10,122 
Aliens and resident strangers •• .. 4,886 

Total . . 15,008 
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There were among these persons 1031 employed in 
commerce, chiefly a smuggling trade, fostered by the 
anti-commercial system pursued in Spain, and which 
would doubtless cease with the relaxation of that system. 
The shipments of British manufactures from the United 
Kingdom to this station in each of the fifteen years from 
1827 to 1841 were of the following value : — 





£. 




£. 




£. 


1827 


1,045,266 


1832 


461,470 


1837 


906,155 


1828 


1,038,925 


1833 


385,460 


1838 


894,096 


1829 


504,163 


1834 


460,719 


1839 


1,170,702 


1830 


292,760 


1835 


602,580 


1840 


1,111,176 


1831 


367,285 


1836 


756,411 


1841 


1,053,367 



The great bulk of the shipments consist of cotton, 
linen, and woollen goods ; the value of these goods in the 
last three years of the series was : — 





1839 


1840 


1841 




£. 


£. 


£. 


Cotton goods 


785,233 


635,821 


622,875 


linen goods • • 


174,329 


224,061 


199,616 


Woollen goods • 

• 


77,603 


97,092 


97,341 



£1,037,165 £956,974 £919,832 

A large quantity of tobacco is likewise shipped to this 
dep6t, nearly all of which is fraudulently introduced into 
Spain. 

Gibraltar was taken by us in 1*704, and has since re- 
mained subject to the British Crown. 

The shipping employed in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and Gibraltar in each year from 1832 
to 1841 was as under : — 

Inwards. Oahraid*. 



Yean. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


16 


2,257 


162 


22,031 


1833 


22 


3,516 


181 


25,289 


1834 


28 


3,720 


100 


12,885 



Yean. 


Ships. 


1835 


45 


1836 


56 


1837 


55 


1838 


79 


1839 


117 


1840 


101 


1841 


100 



Outwards. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


131 


54,971 


166 


21,878 


199 


30,911 


248 


44,510 


260 


43,665 


280 


45,450 


261 


47,007 
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Inwards. 

Tons. 

5,601 

8,063 
10,299 
20,375 
25,920 
33,099 
23,314 

Malta also is chiefly valuable as a military possession, 
and is the head-quarters of the British naval force 
stationed in the Mediterranean. The island was taken 
by us from the French in September, 1800, and by the 
tenth article of the Treaty of Amiens was to be delivered 
up to the Knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
but war again breaking out before the cession had been 
completed, this article of the treaty was left unfulfilled, 
and Malta has since continued in the possession of the 
British. 

The area of Malta is ninety-five square miles, and of 

Gozo twenty-seven square miles. The population in 

1839 was : — 

Malta. Grozo. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

Natives . . . 45,698 49,893 95,591 8,144 8,305 16,449 

British residents 1,315 799 2,114 10 13 23 

Aliens . . • 3,702 959 4,661 

Queen's troops,] 

with their fol- > 2,458 632 3,090 

lowers . J 



53,173 52,283 105,456 8,154 8,318 16,472 

Total population, — Males 61,327 
„ Females 60,601 



121,928 

The exports of British manufactures to these islands 
in fifteen years, to 1841, were of the following value : — 
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X* jj» Jb* 

1827 200,949 1832 96,994 1837 103,680 

1828 239,458 1833 135,438 1838 226,040 

1829 224,010 1834 242,696 1839 125,338 

1830 189,135 1835 136,925 1840 166,545 

1831 134,519 1836 143,015 1841 223,734 

The revenue of the government of Malta, derived from 

various sources, was as follows in 1837, stated in round 

numhers : — 

£. 

Rents of Crown lands 23,000 

Small internal taxes— chiefly licences for exer- 
cising trades — a tax on the transfer of real 
property, and auction duty ...... 2,400 

Fees of court and government offices, postage of 
letters, receipts of government printing-office, 
fines, &c 5,200 

Duties on imports, tonnage and quarantine dues 65,000 

£95,600 

Of the 65,000/. customs duties, 35,000/. arose from 
the import of grain. Under the government of the 
Knights of St. John, the former rulers of Malta, the 
inhabitants were furnished with grain and other articles 
of food by a corporate body, or universitdy which had 
the monopoly of the commodities in which it dealt, and 
fixed the prices on them in the island. This system was 
continued by the British government, so far as respects 
the price of grain, until 1822, the management of the 
purchases and sales having been transferred in 1818 
from the universitd, to a body called Commissioners of 
the Board of Supply. This body was suppressed in 
1822, when the commerce in grain was thrown open 
upon a payment of a fixed duty, and a new departmait of 
government was created, called the grain department, 
charged with buying and keeping a stock of grain, in 
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order to guard against scarcity and high prices. In 1824, 
a graduated scale of duties, varying monthly with the 
prices, was substituted for the fixed duty of 1822. In 
the beginning of 1837 the system of keeping a stock of 
grain was abandoned by the government, and the supply 
of the island was opened entirely to private enterprise. 
The quantity required every year for the supply of the 
island is about 73,000 salms or quarters, so that the 
duty is equal to nearly 10^. per quarter. 

The " sliding scale " of duties on wheat established in 
December, 1832, and continued till October, 1837, was 
as under : — 

Duty. 



When the average price of foreign wheal 


bper 


salm (or quarter) was — 


«. d. 


At or under 25x. •>..•> p • 


, . 12 


Above 25«. and not exceeding 30«. . 




. . 11 


„ 30 „ 35 . 




, . 10 


„ 35 „ 40 , 




..90 


„ 40 „ 46 . 




.80 


„ 46 „ 60 . 




.70 


„ 60 „ 65 ( 




..60 


„ 55 „ 60 « 




..50 


„ 60 yy 65 < 




,.30 


65 ••..•• • 




..10 



The average rate of duty received under this scale, 
during four years, 1833 to 1836, was 10^. 3|(i. ; and the 
yearly average quantity taken for consumption was 
57,981 salms, or quarters. The duty since October, 
1837, has been fixed at 10«. per quarter. 

Among the sources of government revenue msy be 
noticed " receipts of government printing-office." ^his 
calls for some explanation. Up to the beginning of 183&, 
no person was allowed to exercise the trade of a printeV^ 
or to use a printing-press, without the licence of the 
government, which would grant no such licence except 
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to the government commissariat department, to be used 
for the public service of that department, and to the 
Church Missionary Society, the society binding itself to 
submit everything printed by it for the approval of the 
government, before publication. Two presses, set up 
without the licence, one in 1810, the other in 182*7, were 
taken possession of by the government. The carefulness 
of the government as regards printing thus went far 
beyond the strictest censorship, and amounted to an 
absolute monopoly. This system of Vandalism was 
abolished through the urgent recommendation of British 
commissioners, who were sent in 1836 to inquire into 
various matters connected with the government of Malta. 

Such a system was clearly indefensible upon every 
ground. As a matter of profit it was an absolute failure, 
the press having never earned its expenses, although the 
rate of charges made to the public was exorbitant. As 
an act of tyranny it was far less justifiable, and exposed 
the government to much odium, while it gave a colour 
to surmises and imputations for which no real grounds 
existed. It hindered e£Pectually the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and tended to perpetuate the ignorance, and with 
it many mischievous prejudices, among the native po- 
pulation. The relaxation of this odious restriction has 
not hitherto been accompanied by any of the evils pre- 
dicted by those who advocated its continuance. 

The fixed civil and judicial establishments in Malta 
consisted, in 1838, of — 

24 English persons, with salaries amounting to 7,716 14 
577 Maltese 25,845 18 

Together. . £33,562 12 
The agricultural produce of the islands of Malta and 
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Gozo, in 1839> and the area from which each description 
was raised, were as follows :"— 



Deseripticm. Area in Acres. 


Quantity Produced. 


Wheat . . . 


9,961 


17,453 quarters. 


Meslin . • . 


9,144 


26,042 „ 


Barley • . 


4,061 


11,641 „ 


Pulse . . . 


3,206 


7,614 „ 


Sesamum • • 


493 


488 „ 


Garden produce 


4,354 


125,816 cwts. 


Cummin seed . 


418 


1,461 „ 


Cotton . . . 


10,898 


32,602 „ 


Forage . . . 


7,594 


208,778 bushels. 


Pasture . • . 


4,607 


• • 


In crop . . 


54,716 




Uncultivated • 


46,810 





Total 101,526 acres. 
The number of stock in the same year was : — 

Horses, mules, and asses • . 4,447 

Homed cattle 5,661 

Sheep 8,851 

Goats ^936 

The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the 
trade between the United Kingdom and Malta, in each 
of the ten years ending with 1841, were as follows: — 





Inv 


rards. 


Outwards. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


6 


726 


35 


6,023 


1833 


8 


890 


62 


9,450 


1834 


9 


1,219 


86 


13,006 


1835 


7 


1,003 


70 


11,128 


1836 


7 


1,113 


81 


11,816 


1837 


11 


1,889 


77 


14,996 


1838 


22 


3,393 


181 


33,626 


1839 


33 


5,667 


152 


30,835 


1840 


15 


3,531 


157 


35,379 


1841 


76 


10,628 


277 


53,885 
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At the opening of the present century, the seven 
islands known as the Ionian Isles were nominally under 
the joint protection of Turkey and Russia, the latter 
power exercising, in e£fect, all the privileges of sove- 
reignty over them. By the connivance of the Emperor 
Alexander, they soon passed under the dominion of 
France, but in the progress of the war then raging in 
Europe, the chief of them were taken by England. At 
the general peace in 1815 this country was constituted 
their protector, and the possessor of the British Crown 
has since been, in effect, sovereign of these islands also. 

In 1817 a constitution was granted to these seven 
islands (collectively with other smaller islands, situated 
along the coast of Albania and the Morea, and which 
formerly belonged to the dominions of Venice), under 
the title of " The United States of the Ionian Islands." 
By tliis Act the seat of government was fixed in the 
capital of Corfu; the Greek religion was declared the 
established religion, but all other forms of Christian 
worship were protected. The civil government of the 
States was declared to be composed of " a legislative 
assembly, a senate, and a judicial authority." The 
members of the legislative assembly to be elected *' from 
the body of noble electors," who must not follow any 
trade or business, — the senators to be elected out of the 
body of the legislative assembly, — and the judicial au- 
thority to be selected by the senate, and approved by the 
Lord High Commissioner of the protecting Sovereign. 
This last-named functionary is appointed by the British 
government, and performs in all respects the duties of a 
viceroy or governor of a British colony. The Lord High 
Commissioner has always been a British-born subject. 
The legislative assembly consists of a president and 
thirty-nine members, and the senate of a president and 
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five senators, the president being selected for appointment 
by the Lord High Commissioner. 

The area and population in 1840 of the seven islands 
were: — 





Area 

in 
Square 
Miles. 


POPULATIOW. 


Grand 
Total. 


Native. 


Aliens 

and 

Resident 

Htrangen. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Corfu .... 
Cephalonia . . 
Zante .... 
Santa Maura 
Ithaca . . . 
Cerigo. . . . 
Paxo .... 


227 
311 
1601 
156 

44 
116 

S6 


35.447 
34,746 
21.773 
9.196 
5,239 
4,510 
2.520 


30,287 
28,638 
18,180 
8,044 
6.022 
4.922 
2.292 


65,734 
63,384 
39.953 
17,240 
10,261 
9,43S 
4,81S 


9.600 
1,252 
946 
210 
362 
15 
148 


75.334 
64.636 
40,899 
17,450 
10,623 
9.447 
4.960 


1.0401 


113,431 


97,385 


210,816 


12.533 


223,349 



The declared value of British manufactures sent from 
the United Kingdom to these dependencies during each 
of the fifteen years from 1821 to 1841 was as follows : — 





£. 




£. 




£. 


1827 


37,196 


1832 


55,725 


1837 


124,465 


1828 


41,078 


1833 


38,915 


1838 


96,100 


1829 


30,465 


1834 


94,498 


1839 


64,010 


1830 


56,963 


1835 


107,804 


1840 


89,204 


1831 


50,883 


1836 


104,123 


1841 


119,523 



* The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the 
trade between the United Kingdom and the Ionian 
Islands, during the same years, were : — 





Entered Inwards. 


Cleared Outwnrds. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1827 


54 


7,721 


21 


3,974 


1828 


52 


7,642 


33 


5,149 


1829 


38 


5,326 


25 


4,532 


1830 


32 


4,304 


38 


5,513 


1831 


60 


8,482 


36 


5,530 


1832 


48 


6,694 


23 


3,143 


1833 


61 


8,076 


30 


4,125 
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Entered lawards. Cleared Ontwardt. 

Yean. Ships. Tone. Ships. Tone. 

1834 62 8,469 42 5,753 

1835 60 8,896 42 6,655 

1836 46 6,527 31 6,182 

1837 71 9,550 42 7,168 

1838 47 6,419 30 4,605 

1839 60 8,215 28 4,261 

1840 56 7,431 45 7,944 
1841 V 42 5,687 41 6,432 

The chief part of our exports to these islands consists 
of cotton goods and refined sugar. The imports are con- 
fined almost entirely to three articles, viz., currants, olive 
oil, and Yalonia. 

A considerable trade is carried on between these 
islands and various ports in the Mediterranean. The 
tonnage, under various flags, that entered and cleared 
from the islands in 1840, was as follows : — 

inwards. Outwards. 

Tons. Tons. 

Ionian (inter-insulax traffic) 121,777 125,412 

British 29,232 32^243 

Austrian 4^663 40,031 

Russian 16,832 15,052 

French ...... 771 771 

Neapolitan 5,971 5,230 

Papal 720 504 

Sardinian 4,136 4,341 

Greek 46,250 39,972 

Turkish 3,632 3,787 

All others 4,037 4,130 

276,021 271,473 

The principal exports in that year (1840) consisted 

of— 

668,711 gallons olive oil. 
22,719,990 lbs. currants. 
131,976 gallons wine. 
1,139,503 lbs. soap. 
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Some manufectures are carried on of common earthen- 
wares, silks, shawls, coarse linen, coarse woollen blankets, 
goats'-Jiair carpets and sacking. The chief productions, 
besides the foregoing articles, are, — ^wheat, maize, barley, 
oats, pulse, cotton, and flax. 

The most productive branch of revenue is the export 
duty on oil and currants. The collections under these 
heads, in 1840, amounted to 11,765/. The duty on 
imports yielded 35,591/.; stamp duties 13,481/. The 
total revenues for the year amounted to 157,625, and the 
expenditure was 159,293/., of which sum 73,221/. was the 
cost of civil and judicial establishments. The charge 
defrayed out of the public purse for education was 
10,550/.; the hospitals cost 8210/., and 17,117/. were 
expended in maintaining roads and bridges. 

For the sum mentioned of 10,550/., there were in- 
structed in 159 schools (including one university, one 
ecclesiastical seminary, one college, and one lyceum) 
6527 scholars, of which number only 871 were females. 
In each of the islands there is a '' secondary school," 
supported at the public expense, in which instruction is 
given in classical literature and modem languages, 
together with the more ordinary branches of tuition. In 
the chief town of each island there is a " central school," 
also at the public charge, in which the Lancasterian 
system of teaching is followed. The whole of the 
establishments for education to which contributions are 
made from the public purse are placed under the general 
direction of a " commission for public instruction." 

Heligoland, a small island in the North Sea, situated 
in 54° 11' N. lat., and 7° 51' E. long., came first into 
the possession of England in 1807, and was formally ceded 
to us at the peace of 1814. The island is about a mile 
long from north to south, and about a third of a mile 
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wide. It is of some commercial utility from its position. 
The church and lighthouse are useful as beacons ; but its 
principal advantage consists in its being a rendezvous for 
pilots to vessels bound to the Elbe, the Eyder, and the 
Weser. 

The possession of Heligoland oflfered much greater 
advantages at the time of its acquisition than it has since 
afforded. During the continuance of what was called 
the continental system, Heliogoland was most usefully 
employed as a dep6t for our manufactured goods and 
colonial produce, whence they could be introduced in 
small quantities, and as opportunities could be made, 
into the neighbouring continent. The extent to which 
this smuggling trade was carried on from this spot 
during the continuance of the BerUn and Milan decrees 
serves to show how hopeless it must be on the part of 
any government to impose shackles upon commerce, 
when the profits to be derived from their evasion are 
considerable. 

The island is thickly inhabited, its numbers being 
about 2200. The natives are of Frisian descent, and are 
a fine race of people. The climate is as mild as that of 
the midland counties of England, and the air is con- 
sidered healthy. Within the last few years many 
invalids from Germany, Poland, and Russia, have resorted 
to it for the sake of its baths, which have acquired some 
degree of celebrity. 



Chaptbr III. 

DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 

Origin and Progress of our Indian Empire — Circumstances under 
which its Growth has occurred — War of Aggression against AS* 
ghanistan ; its sinister consequences — Trading Monopoly of the 
East India Company ; its Relaxation and subsequent Abandon* 
moit — Amount of Trade between England and India — Quanti- 
ties imported of various Articles of Indian Produce — Great 
Commercial Resources of India— Probability of obtaining Sup- 
plies of Products hitherto procured from the Baltic ; Wool, Flax, 
Tallow, Oil-seeds — Shipping — Trade of Bengal ; of Madras ; of 
Bombay — Public Revenues and Expenditure of British India — 
Public Debt — Cbnstitution of Anglo-Indian Government — Board 
of Control ; its unlimited Power — Successive acquisitions of Terri- 
tory in India — Wealth drawn Yearly from India to England. 
Ceylon : its Position and Acquisition — Population — Increased 
production of Coffee. Cocoa-nut Tree: its various Products 
and their Advantages. Cinnamon : Monopoly abolished — ^Pearl 
Fishery — Gems and Metals — Manufactures — Trade. Mauritius : 
Population — Sugar Production — Trade with England and other 
Countries. 

The origin and progress of the British Empire in India 
is altogether a case without precedent in the history of 
nations. It would he interesting in a high degree, could 
we here trace that progress, so important in its conse- 
quences to our country ; hut a slight sketch of its more 
remarkable features is all that can be offered in this 
volume. 

This eastern empire — now so vast in its extent and so 
important in all its circumstances, hoth social and po- 
litical — originated in the suhscriptions, trifling in amount. 
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of a few private individuals, which were advanced for 
the prosecution of a mercantile adventure. This event 
took place in 1599. The capital then subscribed 
amounted to no more than to 30,000/., and was divided 
into 101 shares. At the end of the following year the 
adventurers obtained a royal charter, constituting them 
a corporation for fifteen years, and under which the 
management of the joint-stock was confided to twenty- 
four members chosen by the proprietors from among their 
own body, this committee being renewed by a fresh 
election every year. 

The objects of the company were at first strictly con- 
fined to commercial adventure, for the more effectual 
prosecution of which the capital was enlarged from time 
to time until in 1618 it amounted to two millions. The 
company had obtained in 1611 from the mogul per- 
mission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya, and Goga ; in return for which indulgence it 
agreed to pay to him an export duty of 3j per cent, on 
the value of all its shipments. The authority under 
which the company first exercised any of the functions 
of government was conveyed in 1624, by the permission 
of the King of England, to punish its servants, while 
abroad, either by civil or by martial law. 

In 1661 a new charter was granted to the company, 
whereby its privileges were confirmed, and authority was 
given to make peace with or war against any princes and 
people "not being Christians." 

Bombay, which came into the hands of Charles the 
Second as part of the marriage portion of Catharine of 
Portugal, having proved a costly appendage to the crown, 
was made over to the company in 1688 with authority to 
exercise all the powers necessary for its defence and 
government ; and this territory it holds of the crown ** in 

VOL. III. Q 
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iree and common soccage, as of the manor of East 
Greenwich, on the payment oi the annnal rent of ten 
pounds in gold on the 30th September in each year.'' 

In 1664 an attack made by the chief of the Mahaa- 
rattas on Surat was successfully resisted by the servants 
of the company, and this was the first occasion upon 
which the company was brought into hostile collision 
with any of the native powers of India. 

Nearly a century elapsed from this time before aaiy 
further territorial acquisitions were made by the company. 
In 1*757 Masulipatam was taken by its forces; and in 
the same year the Nabob of Bengal, Meer Jaffier, ceded 
to it a district in the vicinity of Calcutta called '' the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; *' four years later it obtained, 
by cession from Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Camatic, 
Madras, Fort St. David, some settlements in the Northern 
Circars, and a district near Madras called " the Seven 
Magans." 

The growth ^f our political power in India up to this 
period is chiefly attributable to a grant made in 1652 
by the mogul of a licence to carry on an unlimited trade 
throughout the province of Bengal without the payment 
of any duties, and which licence was obtained at the 
insignificant cost of 3000 rupees, through the influence 
of a medical gentleman whose skill had been sue- 
cessfiilly employed at the court of the mogul. A far 
more important step was gained when, on the 12th 
August, 1765, the Mogul Shah AUum granted to the 
company the " dewanny,*' or collection of the revenue of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This grant gave to the 
company the virtual sovereignty of those extensive 
provinces. A further grant in the same year, by that 
sovereign, of the Northern Circars, was at first resisted 
on the part of the Nizam or Soubahdar of the Deccan, but 
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was confirmed by that ruler on the 12th November, 1766, 
the company agreeing to pay him seven lacs of rupees, 
or 70,000/. per annum, — ^which sum was redeemed in 
1823 by the payment of 1,670,000/. 

In 1775 Benares was ceded to the company ; and in 
August, 1778, Chandernagore,Masulipatam, and Carical, 
were taken by us from the French : later in the same 
year Pondicherry also surrendered to the English. In 
1780 possession was taken of Ahmedabad, the capital of 
Gruzerat, and a great part of the country of the Maha- 
rattas. In 1782 the island of Salsette, near Bombay, 
was ceded to the company. In 1792 one*half of his 
dominions was wrested from the Rajah of Mysore, and 
divided by Lord Cornwallis between the company, the 
Nizam, and the Peishwa, — ^Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, and 
Baramahal falling to the lot of the former. On the fall 
of Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo Sultan, in 1799, 
the>remainiug Mysore territories were divided between the 
Nizam and the English ; the southern portion was taken by 
the company, whose territory was thus made to reach from 
shore to shore of the Deccan. In the following y&a 
the part of Mysore ceded to the Nizam came by treaty 
into our possession. Kohilcund and the Lower Dooab 
were obtained for the company from the Soubahdar of 
Oude in 1801, and in 1802 Furruckabad was ceded to 
us by its ruler on receipt of a pension. In the following 
year we acquired by conquest Alighur, Delhi, Agra, 
Ahmednuggur, Boorhanpore, Gawilghur, Baroach, Pow- 
anghur, Manickpatam, and Kuttack ; and in 1805 we ac- 
quired by cession some districts in Guzerat. Several 
years of peace then occurred, and there are no further 
conquests to record until 1815, when we obtained as the 
resu\t of a successful war with the Nepaulese the pro- 
vinces of Kumaon and Gurwahl, with a territory called 

q2 
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the Terrace at the foot of the Nepaul hills. In 1817 we 
gained from the Peishwa, Saugur, Huttah, and Darwar ; 
and from the Guickwar we obtained Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Gujerat. In 1818 we got possession of the 
provinces of Kandeish, Ajmere, Poonah and North 
Konkun, and the South Maharatta country ; and in 1820 
further obtained the Southern Konkun. £arly in 1824 
war commenced between the Engiish and the Kingof Ava ; 
and at its termination two years after, we were confirmed 
in the possession of Arracan, Assam, Martaban, Tarvy, 
and Mergui, with the islands of Cheduba and Ramree. 

By tracing on the map these various acquisiticms of 
territory, it will be seen that nearly the whole of the penin- 
sula of Hindostan has fallen under our dominion. Of 
the parts which are not in our immediate possession, all 
which by their geographical position are important to our 
security are virtually ours, their rulers being under Bri- 
tish protection, or, in other words, under British direc- 
tion and control. Our power is in effect " paramount 
over every native state from the Indus to Cape Comorin, 
since no dispute can arise among any of those states 
which we are not, by treaty, authorized to arbitrate." 

The growth of this empire has occurred not only 
without the design of those under whose rule it has 
been effected, but even in opposition to their positive and 
oft-repeated injunctions to their servants in India. The 
most strenuous and repeated inhibition of all measures 
that might increase the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company has, on almost every occasion, been con- 
veyed to its servants by the Court of Directors. In 1768 
that court enforced the necessity for confining the boun- 
daries pf their possessions within the limits of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, the Jaghire of Madras, and the island 
of Bombay. " If," they observed, '* we once pass these 
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bounds, we shall be led from one acquisition to another 
till we shall find no security but in the subjection of the 
whole, which, by dividing the British force, would lose 
us the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindostan. 
The first part of this prediction has been fully verified, 
but its forebodings of evil do not appear likely to 
be accomplished, so long as we shall limit our desires 
to the possession of India itself, applying ourselves to 
call forth its resources by means fully within our power, 
and if we shall let our rule over its hundred millions of 
people be strictly in accordance with the spirit of justice 
and benevolence. India has now been internally at peace 
during the unusually long period of seventeen years, and 
should have been allowed to reap the advantages growing 
out of that condition ; for by no employment or perversion 
of words can it be made to appear that our irruption into 
Afghanistan, undertaken for no Indian object, and pro- 
secuted without the sanction of the recognized rulers of 
India — nay, for a long time, even without their know- 
ledge — ^was an Indian war. Unhappily, however, India 
has to bear many of the evils of that mysterious invasion. 
Not the least among those evils is the waste of the 
company's resources, whereby a check has been given 
to various plans for improving the communications, and 
calling forth the natural wealth of the country, — objects of 
the deepest importance, not to India only but to the 
whole British empire. 

Up to the year 1814 the East India Company had a 
monopoly of the trade with India. In that year, on the 
renewal of its charter, this privilege was taken away and 
the trade was thrown open to the individual enterprise of 
British merchants. The trade with China remained wholly 
in the hands of the company until 1833, when its charter 
was last renewed, and the company was restricted from 
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carrying on, upon its own account, any commercial opera- 
tions whatever. The result of these relaxations has been 
highly advantageous to the trade of England, as will ap- 
pear from an examination of the following statement. 

The value of the trade between the United Kingdom 
and India (not including China), in each year, from 1814 
to 1832, was as follows : — 



Teart. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1814 


£8,643,27$ 


£1,874,690 


1815 


8,136,167 


2^666,761 


1816 


6,429,786 


2^89,455 


1817 


6,865,586 


3,388,716 


1818 


9,206,147 


3,572,164 


1819 


6,615,768 


2,347,083 


1820 


5,958,526 


3,037,911 


1831 


4^775,146 


3,644,395 


1822 


3,713,663 


3,444,443 


1823 


6,932,051 


3,416,255 


1824 


5,605,100 


3,496,578 


IS2& 


6,178,775 


3,173,213 


1826 


6,730,926 


3,471,552 


1827 


6,681.017 


4,036,190 


1828 


7,065,180 


4^467,673 


1829 


6,218,284 


4,100,264 


1830 


5,679,071 


4,087,311 


1831 


5,729,810 


3,635,051 


1832 


6,337,098 


3,760,286 



No account has been furnished since 1832, whereby 
the value of our importations from India can be shown. 
The declared value of British produce and manufactures 
exported to that quarter in each year from 1833 to 1841 

has been ;— - 

1833 £3^95,301 (inclndiiig Chma.) 

1834 2,578,669 
1836 3,192,692 

1836 4,285,829 

1837 3,612,975 

1838 3,876,196 
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1839 £4,478,«07 

1840 6,023,1 92i 

1841 5,696,000 

The quantities of some of the more important articles 
imported from liidia in those years have been : — 

Coffee. Cotton Wece ^^^ py^^ 



Yewt. 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



6^734,820 
8,876,961 
5,182j856 
9,614,441 
9,806,123 
T,785,963 
9,820,560 
16,886,698 
16,896,624 



Cotton Piece 
GootU*. 

Piece«>. 
290,333 
268,877 
293,680 
368,160 
414,460 
204,271 
348,446 
349,961 
139,472 



SheD^ji;, Hemp. 



lbs. 

299,405 

696,339 

528,490 

547,063 

990,660 

1,093,179 

1,166,662 

1,264,037 

1,221,308 



lbs. 
770,644 
941,179 
1,179,899 
1,372,619 
2,194,938 
2,659,827 
3^176,167 
2,828,632 
3,244,362 



Cwtt. 

34,008 

52,035 

40,854 

18,380 

168,386 

107,994 

138,301 

56,583 

72,469 





Hiaet. 


Indij^o. 


Pepper. 


Rice. 


Paddjr. 


Yeaw. 


Cwts. 


Iht. 


lbs. 


Cwt». 


Bushels* 


1833 


29,337 


6,316,529 


7,298,925 


179,370 


8,012 


1834 


31,213 


3,616,022 


7,131,133 


276,968 


25,24^ 


1835 


41,964 


3,878^404 


2^807,014 


233,041 


29,426 


1836 


40,883 


7,222^331 


6,777,892 


146,180 


1,704 


1837 


40,714 


6,721,664 


4,160,634 


352,834 


17,451 


1838 


a7,474 


6,579,142 


3,326,990 


203,89^ 


13,050 


1839 


63,633 


4,654,226 


9,090,898 


419,319 


8,938 


1840 


52»569 


6,940,192 


5,814,756 


320,762 


4,339 


1841 


86,044 


7,456,617 


14,784,497 


397,535 


1,336 



S^go. Saltpetre. Unseed. 



Years. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

183t 

1841^ 

1841 



Cwts. 

7,666 
25,683 
19»101 
24,^809 
15,288 
18,172 
20,673 
51,882 
75^847 



Cwts. 
143,434 
267,680 
194,119 
177,938 
222,606 
234,048 
2Tfe,429 
183,603 
261,552 



bushels. 

2,163 

2^826 

127,410 

275,168 

126,532 

78,672 
163,958 
207,899 
199,322 



Silk. 

lbs. 
989,619 
1,798,641 
1,105,367 
1,450,282 
1,298,042 
1,161,407 
1,388,070 
1,108,471 
1,17^^14 



Silk 6oo<ts. 

IMeoes. 

298,680 

375,238 

38^519 

332^402 

604,468 

493,893 

477,483 

656,691 

387,392 
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Bam. Bngar. Tobacco. Cotton. Sheep's Wool. 

Tearg. Galls. Cwto. Ibt. lb*. Iba. 

1833 27 153,994 2>849 32,755,164 3,721 

1834 537 101,997 6,570 32,920,865 67,763 

1835 14,068 137,976 11,747 41,429,011 295,848 

1836 38,139 171,758 44,498 75,949,845 1,086,393 

1837 67,064 302,945 45,393 51,532,072 1,880,741 

1838 53,309 474,100 206,103 40,217,734 1,897,266 

1839 170,385 587,142 139,616 47,172,939 2,103,546 

1840 311,968 498,730 256,476 77,011,839 2,441,370 

1841 1,006,712 1,271,582 137,021 97,388,153 3,008,664 

It will be seen, on comparing the quantities brought 
during the later years of the series with the earlier im- 
portations, how great an increase has been made in almost 
every article. Some important branches of the trade 
may be said to have been created since the year in which 
the charter of the East India Company was last renewed, 
and when its existence as a commercial body was made 
to cease altogether. Thus we find that linseed, rum, 
tobacco, and sheep's wool, which, previously to 1833, did 
not enter into the trade between India and England, have 
now become articles of considerable importance. The 
quantity of coflFee is nearly trebled ; but the greater part 
of this increase proceeds from the extension of the culture 
of coflFee-trees in Ceylon, which followed upon the assimi- 
lation, in 1835, of the duties upon East India and West 
India coffee. The quantities of lac dye and shellac, re- 
spectively, have been quadrupled. Hemp is more than 
doubled, and hides are increased three-fold. Indigo has 
not undergone any material alteration ; but the quantities 
of pepper and of rice are doubled. The sugar trade, 
from being quite insignificant, has lately become one o/ 
the most important branches of commerce ; and the sup- 
ply of cotton has augmented with a satisfactory rapidity, 
being now three times as great as it was in 1833. 



wm 
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Important as are these results, there is good reason for 
asserting that we shall hereafter arrive at a far more 
satisfactory condition as respects our Indian commerce. 
It would appear, from recent investigations, that we are 
now only beginning to appreciate at anything approach- 
ing to their just value the material resources of Hindostan. 
The idea of obtaining sheep's wool from British India 
would, a very few years ago, have been treated as an 
idle dream; and yet we see that in 1841 we imported 
thence, of that important material of manufacture, more 
than three millions of pounds. It has usually been held 
that cold climates are best suited to the production of fine 
wool, but this belief is seen to be erroneous. Dr. Forbes 
Royle justly remarks, that " fine-wool countries, such as 
Spain and Tibet, Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and 
the Cape of Grood Hope, have rather dry climates, with 
a warm summer and a cold winter.* The coasts and 
plains of Bengal are not well suited to the production of 
wool, but " the table-land of the peninsula, beginning 
with the Neelgherrie hills, and proceeding along Mysore 
to the Deccan, Candeish, and Guzerat, presents large 
tracts of country affording a favourable climate, and 
abundant pastures for numerous flocks of sheep." t 
Marwar, Malwa, Rajpootana, Hurriana, and the province 
of Delhi, have natural pastures which support numerous 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. The wool of the 
latter is employed by the natives in making blankets, of 
different degrees of fineness, which form a considerable 
article of commerce. The Himalaya mountains likewise 
support on their southern face a fine breed of sheep. 
The great pastoral countries of Cabool and Bokhara 
might afford an. almost unlimited supply of fine wool; 

* * Essay on the Productive Resources of India,' page 163. 

f Dr. Royle ' On the Productive Resources of India,^ page 140. 

q3 
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and, although not the produce of British industrj, its 
collection would prove an important hranch of commerce 
to our merchants in the western districts of India, while 
payment for it would douhtless be made chiefly in British 
manufactures. 

The rice of Bengal has hitherto been considered very 
inferior to that of America, and was unable to bear 
successful competition with it, even under a " protecting** 
duty of a penny halfpenny per pound ; so that when it 
was proposed by the tariff of 1842 to reduce this " pro- 
tection " by 8*. 6rf. per cwt., or very nearly a penny per 
pound, it was confidently predicted that the trade would 
be annihilated. To avert this evil an intelligent and 
enterprising merchant forthwith took measures for im*- 
proving the quality and appearance of the shipments 
from Bengal ; and from the success that has attended his 
first efforts in that direction there is every reason to 
believe that, ere long, the rice of India will be in every 
respect equal in appearance to that of Carolina, and that it 
will command as high a price in our markets. 

Some experiments on a respectable scale have recently 
been begun in Burdwan for the production of flax, the 
finer qualities of which are every year becoming more 
scarce and dear in Europe, and we may hope that this 
important material of manufacture will ere long be added 
to the list of our importations from India. Tallow has 
already been imported thence of so good a quality that it 
realized within 10 per cent, of the price obtained for the 
finest St. Petersburg tallow. Besides these articles, India 
could furnish an dmost unlimited supply of seeds, yield- 
ing oils of- excellent quality for food, or light, or manu^ 
facturing processes ; and considerable supplies of the finest 
timber may be procured from Oude and Goruckpore, the 
coast of Malabar, and the east coast of the Bay of Bengal. 
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By opening now channels of communioition, and by 
improving such as already exist, the internal and external 
commerce of our Indian empire may be almost in*- 
definitely increased, to the advantage of the millions who 
have been subjected to our sway by the sword, and to 
whom we owe this reparation for the miseries that have 
been inflicted by our conquest, — a reparation which must 
at the same time bring equal advantages to the United 
Kingdom in the increasing employment that must thus 
be afforded to our continually multiplying artisans. 

The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the 
trade between the United Kingdom and its dependencies 
in India in each year from 1833 to 1841 have been as 
follows : — 

Inwitrdi. Ovtwtfdi. 

Yeart. Ships. Tons, Shipt. Tons. 



1833 


182 


76,820 


204 


83,769 


1834 


186 


75,461 


197 


90,833 


1835 


216 


89,449 


219 


96,157 


183^ 


228 


97,371 


267 


117,784 


1837 


282 


119,069 


231 


106,927 


1838 


233 


106,004 


243 


117,824 


1839 


310 


138,486 


264 


125,620 


1840 


288 


137,883 


380 


179,204 


1841 


444 


207,076 


461 


215,421 



A very large trade is carried on fVom the settlements in 
British India in addition to that with the United 
Kingdom. In each of the last two years for which the 
accounts are accessible, the value of the imports and 
exports of Bengal, exclusive of those from and to 
England, was as follows : — 



Yean. 


• mv9IYva 


ExportR. 


1838-39 


£2^311,601 


£3,913,138 


1839.40 


2,677,388 


3,218,527 



In the year ending 30th April, 1840, the shipping which 
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entered and cleared from the port of Calcutta (exclusive 
of 425 British vessels of 157,475 tons which entared» 
and 437 vessels of 165,500 tons which cleared) was as 
follows : — 

Entered. Cleared. 





Shipa. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


French • , 


49 


15,254 


48 


14,995 


Dutch . . 


8 


1,992 


6 


1,315 


Spanish • . 


1 


100 


1 


100 


Bremen • 


k • . 


• • 


1 


250 


American 


. 23 


9,759 


25 - 


10,072 


Arab • « 


, 13 


6,526 


12 


5,685 


Chinese . 


1 


400 


• • 


• • 


Dhoouies 


. 55 


5,032 


55 


5,032 



Total 150 39,063 148 37,449 

The trade of Madras^ exclusive of that carried on with 
England, for the two years 1838-39 and 1839-40, was to 
the following amounts: — 

Years. Imports. Exports. 

1838-39 £1,118,296 £2,219,076 

1839-40 997,084 2,413,173 

The shipping that arrived at and departed from the 
port of Madras in the year 1839-40 was as follows : — 

Entered. Cleared. 





Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


British . , 


. 1,992 


115,520 


2,699 


159,315 


French . . 


25 


5,944 


42 


10,307 


Danish . . 


2 


152 


1 


24 


Dutch . 


3 


612 


5 


1,169 


Portuguese . 


. 219 


5,184 


183 


4,565 


American . 


2 


1,016 


3 


1,385 


Arab 


. 160 


21,486 


249 


31,512 


Native . 


. 3,023 


185,551 


3,485 


211,935 



Total 5,426 335,465 6,667 420,212 
The imports and exports of the Bombay presidency, 
exclusive of the trade with the United Kingdom, in each 
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of the three yean from 1839-40 to 1641-2, were oC the 
following value :— 
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The first of these years exhibits a coDsiderabk surplus 
of revenue over expenditure (1,499,023/.), which in the 
following year was reduced to 142,579/., doubtless by 
the preparations for the invasion of Cabool. In the two 
remaining years there appear deficiencies amounting to 
1,815,036/. and 2,044,090/., the consequences of that 
ill-fated proceeding. / 

The revenues of the East India Company are chiefly 
derived from the land. The other chief branches of 
revenue are customs, stamps, post-office, and the mono- 
polies of salt and opium. The sums collected under these 
heads, at intervals of ten years, during the present 
century, have been as follows ; — 

1809-10 1SI9-20 1829-30 1839-40 

£. £. £. £. 

Land revenues 10,050,142 11,516,193 12,018,354 12,480,854 

Customs . . 795,425 1,303,927 1,540,662 1,166,751 

Stamps . . 61,194 183,535 351,790 400,959 

Post-office . 58,585 72,376 111,476 131,606 

Salt monopoly 1,514,617 1,646,628 1,752,003 2,321,556 

Opium monopoly 646,485 632,755 1,225,905 417,140 

The remainder of the company's revenue is drawn 
from marine and pilotage dues, mint duties, tributes and 
subsidies from native governments, revenues from Prince 
of Wales' Island and other eastern settlements, and from 
some unimportant miscellaneous sources. 

The wars in which the East India Company has at 
various times been engaged have occasioned it to contract 
a large amount of debt. The amount of this at various 
periods, from 1815 to the present time, has been as 
follows : — 

Registered debt of India 

on the 1st May, 1815 £22,353,657 

„ „ 1820 26,158,357 

„ „ 1825 20,180,492 ' 



Regutncd debt iif India 

vn the l>t Ht>r, 1S30 

„ „ 1835 



I 
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India, which hoard is composed of six memhers, selected 
hy the Crown, to superintend the territorial concerns 
(since 1833 the only concerns) of the company. The 
governor-general of India, presidents, and members of 
council, are under this Act appointed by the directors, 
hut subject to the approval of the government ; and the 
commander-in-chief of the army employed in India is 
chosen by the Crown, without any interference on the 
part of the directors. The power of recalling the 
governor-general was subsequently granted to the Crown, 
so that his appointment is virtually and substantially the 
act of the ministry of the day. 

The Board of Control, alUiough by Act of Parliament 
it is composed of six members, is practically an office 
administered by one member, its president, who has a 
seat in the " cabinet," and is essentially a Secretary of 
State for the Indian Department. This important 
functionary is, in fact, the supreme governor of India, 
using the Court of Directors as the instruments of his 
will, and exercising, under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, a power over the destinies of that part of the 
British empire greater far than the monarch can legally 
exert in that or any other quarter. It is the duty of the 
President of the Board of Control to inspect all letters 
passing to and from India, between the directors and 
their servants, which have any connexion with territorial 
management or political relations ; to alter, to amend, or 
to keep back despatches prepared by the directors, and, 
if he shall see fit, to transmit orders to the functionaries 
of the company in India, without the concurrence or even 
without the knowledge of the ostensible governors of 
India. Any orders which he may send to the India 
House marked ** secret and political " are seen only by 
three members of the Court of Directors, w£o form a 
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" Committee of Secrecy," and who are aworn to secrecy 
not only as regards the public at large, but even against 
their own coileagueg. This secret committee is further 
bound, immediately and without question, to iransmit 
those orders to India, and the servants of the company 
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1818. CandeisbjAjmere, districts 
on the Nerbudda, Sum- 
bhulpore,Patiia, Poonah, 
Konkiui, Southern Maha- 
ratta Country. 

1820. Lands in Southern Konkun. 

IB22, Districts in Bejapore, and 
Ahmednuggur. 

1824. Island of Singapore. 

1825. Malacca. 



1826. Assam, Arracan, Taroy, 

Ye^ TennasserioQi &c. 
1832. Cacbar. 

1834. Coorg, Iioodhiana, and 

adjoining district. 

1835. Jynteeab. 

1839. Aden. 

1840. Kumoul. 

1841. Jalown. 



In additioa to the political impo^rtance derived from 
these magaificeat posseseions, and to the advantages 
which they offer as a field for commercial enterprise, 
England draws a direct pecuniary gain from her Indian 
empire. A great part of the profits and savings of those 
of her European subjects who make choice of India aB the 
field for their enterprise is transmitted to England, 
making constant additions to the capital which gives 
employment to her artisans. The dividends upon the 
stock of the East India Company paid in England, and 
which amount to 630,000/. per annum, are derived from 
the land revenues of India, and altogether it has been 
calculated that the tribute which India pours yearly into 
the lap of England is at least equal to three millions 
sterling,— a large sum, but one which, in comparison with 
the resources of that immense and populous region, is 
wholly insignificant There now appears but little ground 
for apprehending that the attention of the British 
authorities need be called away from the peaceful ad- 
ministration of its government, and under these circum- 
stances it cannot be unreasonable to expect that the 
advantages of our rule may be rendered more apparent 
in future than they have been in past years, both to the 
natives of India, because of the security against violence 
and injustice which they may enjoy under it; and to 



England, because of the apparently unlimited field for 
commercial proeperity which it offers, and of which we 
are now b^inning only to suspect the extent. 
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tinct races, viz. Beddahs or Veddahs, the aboriginal in- 
habitants, who live in a most primitive state, without 
clothes or houses, in the great forests, their food consist- 
ing of wild fruits and the produce of the chace. Singa- 
lese, descended from the Rajpoots of India ; these occupy 
principally Candy and the south-west and south coasts 
of the island. Malabars, who abound on the north and 
east coasts ; and Mussulman descendants of men from 
Upper India: these last are dispersed over the island. 
There are besides a few of various other races ; Chinese, 
Javans, Malays, CaflFres, some Parsee traders, and a con- 
siderable munber of half-caste descendants from native 
mothers and Europeans fathers ; Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English. The Singalese are Buddhists, and the Mala- 
bars are Hindoos. 

The island is but thinly inhabited. It is said to have 
been more populous formerly, and that the number has 
been continually declining during the last four or five 
centuries, but it does not clearly appear upon what facts 
this belief is grounded. By far the largest proportion of 
the surface of the island is uncultivated and waste. There 
are a few natives who possess considerable estates in 
land, some as much as 1000 acres ; but the law of inhe- 
ritance has for the most part caused a minute subdivision 
of the soil to a degree but little favourable to its improve- 
ment. The English government, which claims the pro- 
prietorship of all the waste lands, has of late years been 
disposing of locations by public sale, the object of the 
purchasers being chiefly the formation of coffee planta- 
tions. The quality of Ceylon coffee is very good, and 
the soil and climate greatly favour the productiveness of 
the plant. The advantage given to this product in 1835 
by admitting Ceylon coffee to consumption in England 
at the moderate duty charged upon British plantation 
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coffee has greatly stimulated the production. Already 
the importations thence are very greatly augmented ; but 
as the plant requires some years of growth before it 
comes into profitable bearing, we may expect that future 
supplies from this island will be very far greater than 
have yet been brought forward. 

The quantity of coffee imported into the United King- 
dom from Ceylon in each year, from 1835 to 1841, has 
been as follows : — ; 

1835 1,870,143 lbs. 

1836 5,026,504 

1837 7,389,921 

1838 4,946,356 

1839 4,097,493 

1840 8,244,816 

1841 7,098,543 

The further reduction of the consumption duty, in 
1842, to 4rf. per lb., while double that rate is imposed 
upon foreign coffee, will probably tend to stimulate pro- 
duction in Ceylon, at least up to the point of satisfying the 
increasing demands of our population, since the cost of 
growing and preparing this article of produce is not 
greater in Ceylon than in any of the foreign countries 
and settlements whence supplies could be drawn. The 
quantity of land adapted to the purpose is unlimited. 

Another plant of growing importance to this island is 
the cocoa-nut tree. The numbers of those trees along 
the coast are reckoned by millions, each one of which 
produces from fifty to a hundred nuts in the year. Every 
part of this tree and of its product is capable of being 
turned to profitable account, and it yields its fruit at 
every period of the year — ** the enclosed bud, the flower, 
the immature nut in all the different stages of its pro- 
gress, and the ripe fruit, all appearing at the same mo- 
ment on one tree in a continuous course of vegetation." 
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The flomr-bud or ipatha of thii tree yields toddy, 
which, when fermented and dietilled, fiiniishes errack 
of the best quality. Another node of treating this juice 
produces joi^^et^, a description of sugar, which, although 
tmfit foi exportation, is well adapted for use by the natire 
population. The fibtous husk in which the nut is enve- 
loped is convertihle into cordage and carpeting, and isap- 
plicable to a great variety of other purposes. The kernel 
l^he nut is used as a nutritious and palatable food ; 
im^jj^srge quantity of fixed oil, applicable to a great 
of this ou"^*' '* expressed from it. Large Hhipments 
used for ill ifi.™'"''' ^^'"" Ceylon to England, where it is 
candles and Boa'i^''''8 pnrposM, and for conversion into 
mats, and are en.pj''" '"»" "' "'•' '"' '" """™ '"' 
lighter th«, straw, anf* '" "" '°°''°K "' ^'""' *''°« 
when nowl, made, is usS*!'? "'""',5 "'' l"'",?- ''''""• 
V«e.i altogether, thecoc.a:,^' »''f '"""'""^JZ, 
the most important vegetable pr£* '"' T,, "f!'"' 

A prriuct of Ceylon, better knotSr ""'" "i""'- 
to which quarter the great bulk of it iV" '°/™?"' 
»«non. The Dutch, when they had po.;'"^, jV^ 
Ion, reserved the tmde in this spice as a , 

monopoly, strictly prohibiting an/person f^"ZZ 
m .t, snd sentencing to eonfi«iati«n any ship on h™. /, 
•h.ch there should be found more than twenty pU.rf. 
of cinnamon, unless sent on board by authority oTlI 
vernment; and heavy line, were imposed for any quff 
lity lesa than twenty pounds. The English adopted,^j 
for some years after their conquest of the island adhereli 



to, the system as thus established by the Dutch 
government agent resided at Colombo for managing thi 
trade^ and under his direction .11 the cinnamon col\ 
lected beyond the qn.ntity that it wui thought could he ^ . 

i' 
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sold in Europe at a monopoly price was ordered by him 
to be burnt ! This system was altered by the English go- 
vernment in October, 1832, when the trade in cinnamon 
was declared free, save that it was subjected to a duty on 
exportation. The pearl fishery is a government mono- 
poly. The places and times where and when it is to be 
pursued, and the number of boats allowed to engage in 
it, are announced by advertisement. One-fourth part of 
the pearl oysters raised are the property of the divers ; 
the remaining three-fourths are sold at public auction. 
The amount derived from this source of revenue averages 
about 14,000/. per annum ; it has sometimes reached to 
nearly three times that sum ; in nine years, from 1826 
to 1834, it realized 145,000/. 

Some valuable gems are found in Ceylon; among 
those the ruby and cat-eye are the best ; topaz, sapphire, 
and crystal are also obtained. Iron is diffused over 
the greater part of the island ; black oxide of manganese 
is found ; and plumbago (carbonate of iron) is obtained 
in considerable quantity, and exported. Weaving gives 
employment to many persons. The articles made are 
handkerchiefs, table-cloths, napkins, towels, sail-cloth, 
and a coarse kind of cloth used for their dress by the 
natives. There are also many oil-mills in operation, 
chiefly for pressing the cocoa-nut kernels. The island 
contains extensive forests, in which, besides the more ordi- 
nary descriptions of timber, the growth of those latitudes, 
there is a great variety and profusion of beautiful woods, 
well adapted for the use of the cabinet-maker. 

Among the animals of Ceylon, most of those found on 
the opposite continent are native to the island. Ele- 
phants are numerous, and sometimes do great injury to 
growing crops. Under the kings of Candy these animals 
were trained to perform the office of public executioners. 
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The trade of the United Kingdom with Ceylon is not 
distinguished in the Custom-house accounts from that to 
the continent of India. A trade is carried on with Bengal, 
to which presidency it exports betel-nuts, chank shells, 
cordage, cocoa-nuts, and various minor articles ; while it 
imports from that quarter cotton piece goods, sugar, 
rice, wheat, and gunny bags. 

Mauritius^* commonly known as The Mauritius, is an 
island in the Indian Ocean, about 120 miles north-east 
from the island of Bourbon, and four times that distance 
east of Madagascar. Its greatest length from north to 
south is forty miles, and its greatest breadth is thirty-two 
miles ; its area is about 700 square miles. This island 
was discovered early in the sixteenth century by a Por- 
tuguese navigator; and in 1598 a Dutch admiral made 
a landing upon it, and gave it the name of Mauritius in 
compliment to the then Prince of Orange. Its earliest 
inhabitants were pirates ; but no serious attempt for its 
colonization was made until 1720, when it was occupied 
by some settlers from the French island of Bourbon. Its 
name was then changed for that of Isle of France, and 
the property in it was given by the King of France to 
the French East India Company. The island was for- 
tunate in being early intrusted to the government of a 
very intelligent man, M. de la Bourdonnais, under whom 
it made great progress in cultivation. 

Mauritius was taken by an English force in 1810 : its 
possession was rati6ed to us at the peace of 1814, and 
it has since remained under the dominion of the crown 
of England. 

The population in 1839 consisted of — 

"^ Properly this island should be classed with British possessions 
in Africa ; it is more convenient, however, to place it in connexion 
with our Asiatic possessions. 
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Mule*. FmniilH. ToUl. 

Europeans and Africans 69,300 39,940 109,710 

Indiana 23,490 419 23,»09 

Alieiu and strangers. ....... I,S4S 

Total 156,197 
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MAURITIUS. 


Teen. 


Rv. 


1838 


67^4,128 


1839 


69,!l»l,960 


1840 


61/)40,784 


1841 


78,954,176 


1842 


75,738,144 



The number of acres planted with sugar-cane, which 
in 1825 was 27,639, was increased in 1836 to 57,127. 

The yalue of British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported to Mauritius, in each year from 1827 to 1841, 



Years. £* Yran. £. Yeair. £* 



1827 


196,713 


1832 


163,191 


1837 


349,488 


1828 


185,972 


1833 


83,424 


1838 


467,342 


1829 


205,558 


1834 


149,319 


1839 


211,731 


1830 


161,029 


1835 


196,559 


1840 


325,812 


1831 


148,475 


1836 


260,855 


1841 


340,140 



A considerable trade is carried on between this island 
and the British possessions in India, whence the imports 
are chie6y of grain, rice, and live stock. France still 
retains a great part of her trading connexion with Mau- 
ritius, one-eighth part in value of the total imports into 
the colony being from that country. The principal 
articles thus imported are wine, spirits, silk manufac- 
tures, apparel, and books. The payments both to France 
and India are almost wholly made in bills of exchange 
on England. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from Port 
Louis, the only harbour of any importance in the island, 
and which embraces all its external trade, in each of the 
years from 1837 to 1839, was as follows : — 
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• 


193T 


1838 1 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. | 


Ships 


. Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Graat Britain . 
British Colonies. 
United States • 
Foreign countries 


45 

165 

1 

843 


13,093 

47,085 

91 

47,966 


81 
137 

1 
SOI 


22,411 

38,510 

91 

34,530 


69 
159 

• • 

264 


21.814 
44,954 

54*411 


89 

153 

2 

203 


23,809 

45,370 

1,088 

39,748 


454 


108,227 


420 


93,543 


492 


180.579 


440 


109.965 




1839 


Entered. 


Chsaied | 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Great Britain . 
British Colonies 
United States . 
Foreign countries 


■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


48 

154 

4 

S06 


13,378 

41,443 

1,306 

39,981 


85 

124 

1 

1T7 


24,803 

33.586 

522 

31,648 


418 


96,108 


387 


90,499 
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Chapter IV. 

SETTLEMENTS IN AUSTRALASIA. 

GerieraT Description— Times of Settlement New South Wales : 
Population — Disparity of Sexes — Immigrants — Sales of Waste 
Lands — "Bounty Emigrants*' — Agricultural Emigrants — Gm- 
victs — Revenues — Productions — Wool— Whale Fbliery — ^Trade 
— Shipping. Van Dieuen's Land : Population — Disparity of 
Sexes — Productions — Whale Fishery— Export of Wool — Manu- 
factures, &c. — ^Trade — Shipping. Western Australia : Popu- 
lation — Shipping — Stock. South Australia : Population — 
Sales of Public Lands. New Zealand : Pqmlation — Trade — 
Shipping. 

The settlements under the dominion of England in Aus- 
tralasia are, in the strictest acceptation of the term, colo- 
nies. They are formed on the islands of New Holland, Van 
Diemen's Land, and Norfolk Island. The first-named 
of these islands extends between 10° and 39° south lati- 
tude, and 115° and 153° east longitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west is (in round numbers) 2400 
miles, and its extreme breadth from north to south is 
1700 miles. The mean breadth is computed at 1400 
miles, which would give for the area of the island 
3,360,000 square miles ; being more than twenty-eight 
times the area of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The British flag was first raised on this island in Ja- 
nuary, .1788 ; and the rapidity with which the colony of 
New South Wales has advanced may be inferred from 
the fact, that in less than half a century from that date 
land was sold in the town of Sidney, the capital, at the 
rate of 20,000/. per acre. This settlement is on the east 
coast of the island. It extends coastwise about 500 miles. 
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betweea 28° and 36° eouth latitude : its boundary iDland 
is undefined. 

The settlement of Western Australia, or Swan River, 
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South Wales was taken in 1828, and declared to consist 
of— 

Males. FcmalM. TouL 

Free immigrants • 2^846 1,827 4,673 

Bomincolooy. . 4,473 4,254 8,727 

Free by genritude . 5,302 1,342 6,644 

Pardoned ... 835 51 886 

Convicts • . . 14,155 1,513 15,668 



Females. 


Total 


4,931 


10,187 


8,521 


26,063 


2^698 


24,544 



Total. . 27,611 8,987 36,598 
Between 1828 and 1833 there arrived in the colony — 

Free settlers . . 6,021 
Ckmvicts . • . 16,792 

and the excess in the number of births beyond deaths, 

according to registers then not very carefully kept, was 

in the same five years 1254. 

In 1833 another census was taken, and the numbers 
found were,— 

Males. 

Free, under 12 years old 5,256 

„ above 12 „ 17,542 

Convicts . • • • 21,846 

Total . . 44,644 16,150 60,794 

The last census was taken in March, 1841, and ex- 
hibited the following results :— 

Males. 
Arrived free • . . • 30,745 

Bom in the colony . • 14,819 
Free by servitude and pardon 15,760 

Bond, viz. :— 
Holding tickets of leave . 5,843 
In government employment 6,658 
In private assignment • 1 1,343 

Total • • 85,168 43,550 128,718 

The great disparity between the sexes observable at 
all these periods has been caused by the peculiar nature 
of the colony as a penal settlement, the great bulk of 



Females. 


Total. 


22^158 


52,903 


14,622 


29,441 


3,637 


19,397 


316 


6,159 


979 


7,637 


1,838 


13,181 



I 

J 
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those sent out of the United Kingdom for their misdeeds 
being males. Every year, provided the arrival of con- 
victs be not excessive, this disparity becomes less through 
natural causes. It will be seen from the foregoing 
statements that the proportion of females to the whole 
population has been continually increasing : it was — 

In 1828 24*55 per cent 

1833 26-56 „ 

1841 33*83 „ 

The disparity of the sexes does not apply to the popu- 
lation under twenty-one years of age. The numbers of 
males and females under that age in 1841 were, — males 
22,691, females 21,294, — being in the proportion of 5159 
males to 4841 females. The proportions living at those 
ages in England and Wales were, in 1821, 5144 males 
to 4856 females, and in 1841, 5112 males to 4888 fe- 
males, showing a deficiency of young females* in New 
South Wales, as compared with this country, of only 15 
in 10,000 of both sexes in 1821, and 4^ in that number 
in 1841. 

The number of immigrants who arrived in New South 
Wales as settlers, in each year from 1829 to 1840, was, — 



rears. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total. 


1829 


306 


113 


145 


564 


1830 


166 


70 


73 


309 


1831 


185 


98 


174 


457 


1832 


819 


706 


481 


2,006 


1833 


838 


1,146 


701 


2,685 


1834 


571 


596 


397 


1,564 


1835 


551 • 


644 


233 


1,428 


1836 


524 


807 


290 


1,621 


1837 


1,769 


1,138 


1,368 


4,275 


1838 


3,631 


2,132 


3,077 


8,840 


1839 


4,095 


3,090 


3,324 


10,509 


1840 


• • 


• • 


• • 


7,536 



Total . . 41,794 

The waste lands of the colony were formerly bestowed 
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by the crown as free grants to individual settlers, the 
conditions of their receiving such grants being, the pos- 
session of property within the colony, and the obligation 
to cultivate or improve the lands. Since 1831 not any 
more free grants have been made, and the land has been 
sold. The proceeds have been applied to defray the 
expenses of surveying and bringing the land to sale, to 
extend the blessings of civilization and protection to the 
aborigines, and to the payment of bounties on the con- 
veyance of emigrants from the United Kingdom to New 
South Wales. In the ten years from 1832 to 1841 there 
were thus sold within the colony 1,923,631 acres of land, 
at prices varying from 5^. 4ic/. to 1^. 12^. lie/, per acre, 
not reckoning in those prices the sales of t(^wn allotments ; 
the average price obtained for country lands being about 
7^. per acre. Out of the purchase-money there was paid 
from the beginning of 1832 to September, 1842, the sum 
of 951,242/. as bounty to the owners of ships for the 
conveyance of emigrants to the colony. The part of this 
sum paid in 1841 was 327,106/., including gratuities to 
the surgeons and officers of emigrant ships. In that year 
the great number of 19,523 men, women, and children, 
were landed as bounty emigrants, and a further number 
of 3677 independent or unassisted settlers arrived in the 
colony, making a total of 23,200. The bounty emigrants 
consisted of — 

7,183 males above 18 years old. 
7,5d9 females above 15 years. 



14,782 adults. 

152 males between 15 and 18 years. 

929 males „ 7 and 15 „ 

816 females „ 7 and 15 „ 

1,187 males „ 1 and 7 „ 

1,065 females „ 1 and 7 „ 

592 infants under 1 year old. 

19,523 
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This great number of settlers were natives of various 
divisions of the United Kingdom, as under : — 

England and Wales : — 
Northern counties of England . . . 1,345 



Southern and western counties 
Midland counties . . • • 
Eastern counties . . . . 
Wales .,...,. 



1,723 
769 
648 

88 



Scotland : — 
Northern counties ....•• 504 
Southern counties ...... 1,112 



4,563 



Ireland : — 

Ulster 4,218 

Leinster 2,596 

Connaught 1,236 

Munster 5,294 



1,616 



13,344 



19,523 

Of the adults, there were 3425 married men, and 3396 
married women; the remaining 7961 were single. 
Among these adults, — 

8,643 could read and write ; 
2,961 could read only ; and 
3,178 were without any degree of instruction. 

It affords a strong proof of the extensive field for the 
employment of lahour offered by this colony, that of all 
the number of persons old enough to work who arrived 
during 1841, only 46 remained without employment on 
the Ist January, 1842; and that of 4163 adult "bounty 
emigrants" who landed in the first four months of 1842, 
only 30 were unemployed on the 14th of May in that 
year. This fact is the more deserving of notice, because 
the colony was at that time suffering a great degree of 
commercial depression. 

r3 
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Of the adult males who arrived in 1841, the very large 
proportion of 5149, or 7 out of 10 were agricultural 
labourers, as to whom the agent for emigration at Sydney 
remarks that complaints have reached him of their having 
proved for the most part ** utterly ignorant of almost 
every branch of their business ;" and he expresses r^et 
that " so very few should have been selected from dis- 
tricts where agriculture is most successfully pursued, and 
where, consequently, the best husbandmen are to be 
found." It does not seem to have suggested itself to the 
mind of this gentleman that in such districts the farm 
servants would be placed in circumstances which render 
expatriation less needful or desirable than it is for the 
labouring population of less advanced parts of the king- 
dom. 

The fund applicable to the employment of labour in 
New South Wales is now constantly and rapidly in- 
creasmg. The home government has every year to pay 
nearly 300,000/. for the maintenance of the military and 
convict establishments of the colony; large suras are 
continually carried over for permanent investment by 
settlers, and the high rate of profit to be obtained has 
caused the transmission of other large sums by English 
capitalists for the establishment of banks and loan com- 
panies. 

The number of convicts, chiefly males, that were landed 
in the colony in each year from 1828 to 1838 was : — 

1828 2,712 1834 3,161 

1829 3,664 1835 3,602 

1830 3,225 1836 3,823 

1831 2^633 1837 3,425 

1832 3,119 1838 3,073 

1833 4,161 

Total . . 36,588 

The public revenues of the colony have increased with 
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an extraordinary rapidity. In 1826 they amounted to 
12,230/; in 1830, to 104,129/.; in 1833, to 164,063/.; 
in 1836, to 330,519/.; and in 1841, to 639,615/. In 
the three later years the amount was swelled by the pro- 
ceeds of crown lands sold to the respective sums of, — 

1833 £24,956 

1836 126,458 

1841 90,387 

The chief revenue is derived from customs duties, and 
the principal article thus subjected to taxation is ardent 
spirit, the consumption of which in the colony is great, 
as might indeed be expected if we take into consideration 
the previous habits of a large part of the population. 

The climate and soil of New South Wales, so far as 
our researches have hitherto been 9arried, appear to be 
admirably calculated for the breeding and rearing of 
flocks of sheep, which, having an almost unlimited extent 
of pasturage, increase with the greatest rapidity, and yield 
fleeces of very excellent quality. The export of sheep's 
wool from the colony in each year from 1822 to 1841, as 
stated below, will show how rapid has been the increase 
in this branch of colonial wealth. 



Years. 


lbs. 


Years. 


lbs. 


1822 


172,880 


1832 


1,515,156 


1823 


198,240 


1833 


1,734,203 


1824 


275,560 


1834 


2,246,933 


1825 


411,600 


1835 


3,893,937 


1826 


552,960 


1836 


3,693,241 


1827 


407,116 


1837 


4,448,796 


1828 


834,343 


1838 


5,749,376 


1829 


1,005,333 


1839 


7,213,584 


1830 


899,750 


1840 


8,610,775 


1831 


1,401,284 


1841 


8,589,368 



The only exportable articles 
of wool. New South Wales has 



which, with the exception 
hitherto afforded in any 



mmt 
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considerable quantities, are the produce of the whale 
fishery which has been carried on from its shores 
during the past few years. The fishery is prosecuted to 
great advantage because of the abundance of whales found 
near to the coast, so that the vessels employed have no 
long voyage to make in quest of them, as is the case 
with our northern whale fishery. Both the black whale 
and the spermaceti whale are found. The progress of 
this fishery has been as follows: — 





Number 


Tuns of 


Tuns of 


Cwts. 


Number 


Year^ 


of 


Sperm Whale Black Whale 


of 


of Seal 




Ships. 


Oil. 


Oil. 


Whalebone. 


Skins. 


1828 


no account 348 


60 


no account 


7,647 


1829 


27 


885 


• • 


» 


12,350 


1830 


32 


1,282 


618 


5> 


5,460 


1831 


31 


1,914 


1,004 


» 


4,972 


1832 


22 


1,648 


247 


330 


891 


1833 


. 27 


3,483 


314 


485 


2^465 


1834 


24 


2,243 


1,124 


820 


737 


1835 


29 


2,716 


42 


40 


• • 


1836 


40 


1,700 


1,178 


1,926 


^86 


1837 


47 


1,179 


2^006 


1,660 


200 


1838 


53 


1,184 


2,178 


2,734 


180 



A time will arrive at which the flowing of capital into 
our Australian colonies from England will be checked, if 
indeed it do not cease. The system of transporting our 
convicts to such distant settlements has for some time 
been seriously questioned, and may at any moment be 
changed, and the circumstances of distress in which our 
working population have lately been placed may pass 
away, so that employment for them may be found at 
home, and schemes for promoting emigration by means 
of bounties may be abandoned. What, then, will be the 
condition of our Australian colonists, if, in the meantime, 
they shall not have employed their industry in providing 
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a greater variety or a larger amount of exportable pro- 
duce ? The climate is well adapted to the production of 
many articles for which a market may be found in Eng- 
land. There is reason for believing that cotton of excel- 
lent quality may be raised in great abundance, that tobacco 
may be grown with advantage, and that wine may be 
produced suflBcient for the consumption of the colony, even 
if it were allowed to become a substitute for ardent spirits, 
and that at no distant day some considerable quantity 
might be furnished for exportation. Dried fruits, too, 
which are at present supplied to us from Spain and 
countries bordering the Mediterranean, might become 
articles of exportation, and a source of wealth to the 
colonists. 

The trade of the colony has increased with a rapidity 
equal to that of its population. The value of imports 
and exports in each year from 1828 to 1839 was as 
follows : — 



Years. 


Imports. 












Great Britain. 


British 


Foreign States 


Total. 






Colonies. 


and Fisheries. 






£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1828 


399,892 


125,862 


44,246 


570,000 


1829 


423,463 


135,486 


42,055 


601,004 


1830 


268,935 


60,356 


91,189 


420,480 


1831 


241.989 


68,804 


179,359 


490,152 


1832 


409,344 


47,895 


147,381 


604,620 


1833 


434,220 


61,662 


218,090 


713,972 


1834 


669,663 


124,570 


197,757 


991,990 


1835 


707,133 


144,824 


262,848 


1,114,805 


1836 


\ 




• 


991,947 


1837 
1838 


\ Not distil 


iguished in th 


ese years. < 


864,255 
1,271,504 


1839 


1 




I 


1,839,299 
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Years. 



Exports. 



1828 
1829 
1830 
"t«31 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



GMat BriUin. 



1828 

1829 

I 1R30 



£84,008 
146,283 
120,559 
211,138 
252,106 
269,608 
400,738 
45«k,345 



British 

Coloniea. 



ForeiiiQ State* 
and Fisheries. 



£4,845 
12,692 
15,597 
60,354 
63,934 
67,344 
128,211 
83,108 



£1,197 

2,741 

5,305 

52,676 

68,304 

57,949 

58,691 

102,740 



Total. 



Not di8ttLaKU8l»«<i in ^^^ y®*'** 



£90,050 
161,716 
141,461 
324,168 
384,344 
394,801 
587,640 
682,193 
599,893 
768,940 
744,147 
849,268 



mts, 



A part of the excess in the value oTSijnpo^ts over ex- 
ports arises, as already explained, from cSlj^ transter^o 
capital to the colony on the part of free emi 
considerable proportion of the exports from En 
paid for in government bills drawn from the colon 
the expenses of the convict establishments. 

The number and tonnage of the shipping employed i 
the trade of the colony in each year from 1834 to 1838 
were as follows : — 



and a 
nd are 
for 







Inwakds. 






Years. 


Great 
Britain. 


Bntish 
Colonies. 


United 
State*. 


Foreign 
states. 


Total. 


Ships. 


Tuns. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Ton*. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1834 


58 


20.906 


118 


23.730 


. . 


• • 


76 


13.896 


245 


53,532 


1835 


47 


17,530 


132 


28.507 


6 


1,4«0 


75 


15.582 


S60 


63.019 


1836 


60 


23.610 


124 


25.861 


3 


975 


83 


14.%9 


269 


65.415 


1837 


56 


21.816 


94 


2L,085 


5 


1.220 


105 


23.!239 


260 


67.360 


1838 


102 


41.848 


106 


22.928 


1 


274 


82 


15.010 


291 


80,060 


Outwards. | 


1834 


27 


8.639 


88 


16.005 


• • 


. • 


105 


28,729 


220 


53.373 


1835 


31 


11.261 


90 


15.821 


• • 


• . 


148 


39.882 


269 


66,964 


1836 


3S 


9.759 


106 


22.895 


•• • 


• . 


126 


30,180 


264 


63,83' 


1837 


43 


13.398 


91 


20,959 


• • 


. • 


128 


30.239 


262 


64.596 


1838 


35 


12.367 


83 


17,043 


1 


S39 


154 


51.626 


273 


dl«3S5 
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The number and tonnage of shipping registered in the 
colony on the 31st December, 1841, was, — 

Vewelt. ToDt. 

Sailing-vessels — under 50 tons 87 1,903 

„ above 50 ttms 119 20,519 

206 22,422 

Steam-vessels — under 50 tons 3 126 

^ above 50 tons 11 1,330^ 



14 1,456 



Total . . 220 23,878 

The population of Van Diemen's Land in 1824 was as 
follows : — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Free . , . , 3,781 2,248 6,029 

Convicts . . • 5,467 471 5,938 
Military and their 

families ... 266 70 336 



Total. . 9,614 2,789 12,303 

In 1830 these numbers were doubled. The inhabit- 
ants then were, — 

Males. Females. ToUU' 

Free ... . 8,351 4,623 12,974 

Convicts . . . 8,877 1,318 10,195 
Military and their 

families. . . 880 230 1,110 



Total . 18,108 6,171 24,279 

In 1838, the latest year for which we have the num- 
bers, they were, — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Free . . . 14,692 11,363 26,055 

Convicts . . 16,069 2,064 18,133 
Military and their 

families . . 1,171 405 1,576 

^HMaMM*«M^M« «BMW«^Mi>«^^ t^m^mm^mmm^mtm 

Total 31,932 13,832 45,764 
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The disparity in the sexes is greater even than exists 
in New South Wales. The proportion of females to the 
whole population was, — 

In 1824 
1830 
1838 



22.67 per cent. 

25-41 

30-22 



» 



j> 



The eyil appears to be decreasing here as in New South 
Wales. 

This island is not so subject to drought as New South 
Wales, and it is therefore better adapted for arable culti- 
vation. The farming produce raised in each of the years 
1836 to 1838 was as follows :— 



• 

e 

S 

>^ 

1836 
1837 
1838 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Peas. 


Beans. 


Potatoes. 


Turuip?. 


Hay. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


485.969 
309,569 
551.285 


89.439 

73.566 

183.640 


121.526 
128,209 
251,491 


9,819 

9.035 

12,460 


1.480 

237 

1.031 


11,936 

4.015 

11.533 


69.009 
22,547 
12,396 


8,560 
10,790 
15,99S 



The number of stock in the same years was, — 

Years. Horses. Homed Cattle. Sheep. Goats. 

1836 8,243 74,500 906,813 1,964 

1837 8,010 73,212 911,357 1,624 

1838 9,884 77,163 1,222,611 2,624 

The whale fishery is followed as a regular trade from 
this colony. The value of the oil and whalebone taken 
in each year from 1828 to 1838 will show the increasing 
importance of this pursuit. 



1828 


£11,268 


1834 


^66,450 


1829 


12,313 


1835 


64,868 


1830 


22>065 


1836 


67,660 


1831 


33,649 


1837 


135,210 


1832 


37,176 


1838 


98,660 


1833 


30,620 
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The quantity of colonial wool exported from Van 
Diemen's Land in each year from 1832 to 1839 was as 
follows : — 



1832 


l,333,0611bs. 


1836 


1,727,25811)8. 


IS33 


1,454,719 


1837 


2,638,250 


1834 


1,372,668 


1838 


2,839,512 


1835 


1,533,653 


1839 


3,080,920 



A return has been made of the number of manufactories, 
mills, and principal trades, in each year from 1824 to 
1838, showing a progressive and steady increase in every 
branch. The numbers in the first and last years of the 
series respectively were as follows : — 

1824 1838 

Agpricultoral implement makers ... 9 

Breweries •..•••• 3 19 

Candle manufactories 4 

Gwperages 9 

Coachmakers •••••... 2 

Distilleries 1 4 

Engineers • 7 

Mills — steam 3 

„ water and wind • . • 5 51 

Printing offices ...... 1 S 

Tanners 6 15 

Wool staplers 3 

The trade of this colony has increased with great ra- 
pidity. In 1824 the total imports were valued at 6fi,000/., 
of which 50,000/. came from England, and 10,000/. 
from other British colonies. The exports in that year 
were valued at 14.500/., all of which were made to Eng- 
land or its colonies. In the ten years from 1829 to 1838 
the values of imports and exports were as follows : — 
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Imports. 


Yean. 














Great 


British 


United 


Foreiftfn 


Total. 




Britain. 


Colonies. 


States. 


Countries. 


JL \/ll*l* 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1829 


176,366 


77,529 




18,294 


272,189 


1830 


153,478 


93,251 




8,569 


255,298 


1831 


211,612 


75,442 




11,720 


298,774 


1832 


293,885 


91,119 




7,662 


392,666 


1833 


258,904 


80,860 




13,130 


352,894 


1834 


316,559 


145,445 


r,424 


13,189 


476,617 


1835 


403,879 


149,664 


3,368 


26,735 


583,646 


1836 


386,142 


163,471 


2,002 


6,625 


558,240 


1837 


391,804 


158,074 


889 


12,377 


563,144 


1838 


556,746 


129,602 


2,661 


13,947 


702^956 






Expi 


0RT8. 






1829 


55,535 


71,115 


» • 


534 


126,984 


1830 


52,031 


93,742 


• • 


207 


145,980 


1831 


87,893 


53,852 


• • 


• • 


141,745 


1832 


110,883 


46,787 


• • 


236 


157,906 


1833 


105.126 


47,567 


. . 


274 


152,967 


1834 


167,815 


35,399 


290 


18 


203,522 


1835 


218,754 


101,710 


61 


148 


320,679 


1836 


232,720 


186,193 


1,210 


• • 


420 123 


1837 


314,224 


225,907 


• • 


90 


510 221 


1838 


321,871 


251,604 


8,000 


• • 


561,475 



The greater value of the imports over exports is due to 
the same causes as produce the like results in New South 
Wales, and which have already been explained. 

The tonnage employed in the trade during the above 
years was as follows : — 

Entered. Cleared. 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1829 


110 


24,717 


Ill 


25,742 


1830 


161 


26,582 


92 


25,045 


1831 


94 


23,184 


102 


25,451 



ACSTKALASIA. 


EnUKd. 


Cl««d. 


Ship.. Ton,. 
113 31,721 
167 37,413 
lAO 33,111 


Ship*" To... 
I2S 26,019 
159 36,240 
131 33,193 
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The shipping that entered the ports of Freemantle and 
Albany in the above years was as follows : — 



Years. 


Great 
Britain. 


British 
Coloniea. 


United 
States. 


Poreii^n 
Countries. 


ToUi. 


Ships 


Tons. 


.Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1839 


4 
3 

• • 
4 
2 


l.:^5l 
560 

'842 
450 


16 
13 
18 
8 
13 


1,769 
2,699 
2.178 
1.415 
2.296 


• • 

1 
3 
1 
9 

20 


• • 

164 

830 

36.) 

2.770 

6.175 


• • 

6 

• • 

1 

• • 

6 


666 

. . 
391 

• • 

2.293 


20 
29 
SI 
U 
24 

64 


3.120 
4.089 
3.008 
3.013 
3.516 

16.803 


. 38 8.337 



The quantity of land granted by the government since 
the first establishment of the colony amounted at the end 
of 1839 to 1,561,903 acres, and the quantity sold up to 
that time was 29,353 acres. The total amount in crop 
in 1839 was 2518 acres, chiefly in wheat. In the same 
year the number of stock consisted of, — 



Horses . • • . 


382 


Homed cattle . 


. 1,394 


Sheep . . • . 


. 20,829 


Goats . . . 


. 3,8U 


Swine • • . . 


1,299 



The number of settlers who arrived in the colony of 
South Australia up to the close of 1840 was, — 



1836 


941 


1837 


1,279 


1838 


2^598 


1839 


5,197 


1840 


5,025 


Total 


15,040 



The returns do not make any distinction of sexes, except 
for the year 1839, when the emigrants were divided in 
the proportion of seven males to six females. 
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The Bales uf public lands effected up to the end of 
1841 included 288,811 acres, the purchase -money of 
which amounted to 267,988/. The money thus produced 
ie applied, under a Board of Commissioneis, to defray 



$2 




NEW ZEALAND. 




ISKC. V 


1827 


£172 


1832 


£1^76 


1837 


nil 


1828 


2>487 


1833 


936 


1838 


£1,095 


1829 


845 


1834 


nil 


1839 


23,459 


1830 


1,396 


1835 


2,687 


1840 


38,793 


1831 


4,752 


1836 


nil 


1841 


67,275 



Our importations from these islands have hitherto heen 
insignificant, being confined to small quantities of fish, oil, 
and timber. Of this latter article the islands are said to 
contain a very abundant supply of very desirable qualities, 
and in particular that spars of considerable size may be 
obtained for the use of our navy. 

That hereafter a considerable amount of trade will be 
carried on with our settlers in New Zealand may reason- 
ably be hoped, when we take note of the following official 
summary of the vessels that visited the Bay of Islands in 
the year 1836 : — 

British ships of w«r • . • . 2 

„ whaling ships • ... 25 

„ trading vessels .... 2 

New South Wales whaling ships . 35 

„ trading vessels 26 

Van Diemen's Land whaling ships 4 

Total British and British Colonial 94 

American whaling ships .... 49 

„ trading vess^ . • • • 5 

French whaling ships ..... 3 

Tahitan trading vessel 1 

Total vessels . . 152 

These vessels are exclusive of small craft engaged in the 
coasting trade. 

The shipping engaged in the trade between the United 
Kingdom and this colony in 1841 consisted of thirty- 
eight vessels of 15,556 tons that left our shores, and four 
vessels of 1584 tons that entered our ports. 
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Cape Town, the capital, is built on Table Bay, on the 
north coast of a peninsula about thirty miles long, and 
which for some time formed the extent of the settlement 
formed bv the Dutch in 1650. In 1795 the town and 
colony were taken by the English^ but were restored to 
Holland by the treaty of Amiens in 18Q1. In 1806 it 
was again taken by the British forces, and its possession 
was confirmed to us by the peace of 1814. 

When it fell into our hands, in 1 795, the population of 
all races was estimated to amount to about 60,000 ; in 
1806 the numbers were, — 

Males. 
Whites and free coloured 13,62^1 
Fr^ blacks . • » » &29 
Negro and coloured slaves 18,990 
Hottentots 8,496 

Total . . 41,639 31,843 73,482 

In 1839^ when the condition of slavery had ceased, the 
numbers were, — 



Fenales. 


ToUl. 


11,990 


25,614 


605 


1,134 


10,313 


29,303 


8,935 


17,431 



Males» 


Females. 


Total. 


Whites 34,973 


33,207 


68,180 


Black and coloured people 38,976 


36,115 


75,091 



Total . . 73,949 69,322 143,271 

showing an increase of ninety-five per cent, in thirty- 
three years from natural causes, from immigration, and 
from extension of territory. 

The exports of British manufactures to this colony 
during each of the fifteen years from 1821 to 1841 were 
to the following value : — 



1827 


£216,658 


1832 


£292,405 


1837 


£488,814 


1828 


218,049 


1833 


346,197 


1838 


623,323 


1829 


257,501 


1834 


304,382 


1839 


464,130 


1830 


330,036 


1835 


326,921 


1840 


417,091 


1831 


257,245 


1836 


482,315 


1841 


384,574 
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The principal exports from the Cape consist of hides, 
salted meat, butter, grain, and flour, horns, ivory, goat, 
seal, and sheep skins, tallow, wool, and wine. 

Of the last-named article of produce the quantity ex- 
ported in each of the five years 1835 to 1839 was, — 

1835 1,247,819 gallons, valued at £107,546 

1836 926,639 „ „ 84,220 

1837 1,122>906 „ „ 99,851 

1838 1,090,079 „ „ 102,408 

1839 1,157,061 „ „ 99,798 

The shipping that entered and cleared from the several 
ports of Cape Colony, viz.. Cape Town, Simon's Town, 
and Port Elizabeth, in the four yejtrs 1836 to 1839, was 
as follows : — 

Entered. Cleared. 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1836 


381 


124,952 


352 


118,042 


1837 


400 


139,103 


378 


134,207 


1838 


472 


170,329 


356 


165,977 


1839 


524 


168,729 


510 


166,021 



The number and tonnage of vessels that belonged to 
Cape Colony in each of the years 1838 to 1841 were as 
follows : — 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1838 


14 


1,596 


1839 


15 


1,670 


1840 


23 


2,743 


1841 


24 


3,150 



It was at one time believed that by careful attention to 
the cultivation of the vine in this colony, and to the pre- 
paration of its produce, England might be made in a 
great degree independent of other wine-growing countries. 
In this belief, and following up the notion that this end 
would the more surely be attained by 'giving to Cape wine 
a fiscal advantage in our markets over the wine of foreign 

VOL. III. s 
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countries, the duty tvas reduced in 1813 to one- third the 
rate charged upon other wine ; and in 1825, when a general 
reduction was made in the duty on wine, a further small 
abatement was made in favour of Cape wines, which have 
since paid half the rates charged upon other wine ; but 
the expected result has not followed. The produce has 
not of late years been sensibly augmented, and the quality 
continues as inferior (if, indeed, it has not deteriorated) 
as it was before this boon was granted to the colony. 
Whether this effect is attributable to causes beyond the 
control of the wine-growers of the Cape, or is a conse- 
quence of want of energy resulting from legislative pro- 
tection, it is hard to say. 

The whale fishery is carried on to a small extent by 
means of boats. In each of the four years from 1836 to 
1839 the result was, — 

Years . 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

This colony appears to be peculiarly fitted for pastoral 
purposes, and there is a probability that under the 
altered tariff of 1842 cured provisions may be profitably 
brought thence to England. The number of stock existing 
in the different districts in the three years 1837 to 1839 
was as follows : — 

iS37 183S 1839 



imber of Number of 


Number of 


Value of 


Boats. Whales taken. 


Seals taken. 


Oil, &c. 


47 18 


681 


£3,349 


98 9 


105 


2,355 


77 10 


345 


2,348 


118 9 


• • 


1,550 



Horses 


79,881 


71,793 


56,703 


Horned (iattle 


. 279,818 


266,255 


306,809 


Sheep • . 


. 1,923,082 


2,030,145 


2,339,191 


Goats. . 


. 579,480 


370,510 


393,601 



The breadth of land under cultivation in the colony 
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during 1839, and the quantities of the several products, 
were, — 

Acres. Produce. 

Wheat 74,838 395,329 buihels. 

Barley 21,499 203,323 „ 

Rye 5,536 32,010 „ 

Oats 33,487 185,769 „ 

Maize and millet . . 2,939 32,068 „ 

Peas, beans, and lentils . 1,026 8,781 „ 

Potatoes 768 31,131 ,, 

The produce per acre here shown is exceedingly 
small, and indicates a very unenlightened system of 
farming, which, however, must he inexpensive, since it 
admits of the exportation yearly of a considerable portion 
of what is raised. The principal markets are Mauritius 
and St. Helena. The wheat grown in this colony is of 
fine quality. 

The value of the exports from this colony falls greatly 
short of that of its imports, the balance being provided 
hy bills of exchange drawn by the commissariat depart- 
ment at the Cape upon the Lords of the Treasury to 
meet the expenditure incurred on account of the govern- 
ment. The produce of the Cape does not offer that variety 
of articles from which large cargoes can be assorted for 
the markets either of Europe or of India. Some part of 
the exports at present made consists of the produce of 
India and China. There are considerable forests in 
which timber trees are found. The best of these is known 
as African oak, and is highly useful to the ship builder, 
but the expense attending the cutting and conveyance of 
the trees to any port of shipment makes the cost in the 
colony equal to that of Baltic timber. 

There are several bays and harbours on the coast, 
which in the future development of the resources of the 
colony may prove themselves to be of great importance ; 

s2 
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at present the largest proportion of the foreign trade of 
the colony is carried on from Table Bay. This is an 
open roadstead, much exposed to the north-west wind 
which prevails from May to September. Simon's Bay, 
which forms a small indentation in False Bay» is protected 
from the north-west, but is exposed to the south-east 
winds which blow violently in the summer. The distance 
between Simon's Bay and Cape Town is twenty-two j. 

miles; the roads are bad, and not easily improvable. 
Algoa Bay, or Port Elizabeth, in 33° 54' south latitude, 
and 25^^ 35' east longitude, is a safe port during the pre- 
valence of the north-west wind, but is hazardous during 
the remaining six months of the year. Saldanha Bay, 
in 33° 5' south latitude, and 17° 50' east longitude, offers 
security at all times, but its situation is unfavourable for 
commercial objects. 

St. Helena, a small island in the South Atlantic Ocean, ; 

is situated in 15° 15' south latitude, and 5° 50' west lon- 
gitude. It is but little more than ten miles long, and 
less than seven miles wide, its area being about 30,000 
acres. 

This island has obtained an historical celebrity from 
its having been made the prison of Napoleon when he 
threw himself upon the hospitality of England after the 
battle of Waterloo in 1815, and from its having been the 
place of his death and sepulture. During the years that 
his mortal remains rested in the island a degree of interest 
was attached to the spot, and many a pilgrimage was 
made to his tomb, but since its contents have been trans- 
ferred to the church of the Invalides in Paris, St. Helena 
has lost this factitious importance, and has fallen back to 
the quietude by which it was formerly characterized. 
The advantage attending the possession of this island 
resides in its position, and in the plentiful supply which 
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it yields of good water, in quest of which, and of fresh 
vegetables, it is visited by ships homeward-bound from 
India. 

St. Helena had been colonized by the Dutch, but was 
abandoned by them when they formed their settlement at 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1651. In that year it was 
visited by a fleet of vessels homeward-bound belonging 
to the East India Company, who took possession in the 
name of England. That company subsequently obtained 
a grant of the island from Charles the Second, and retained 
possession until 1815, when, to secure the custody of 
Napoleon, it was judged necessary to place its govern- 
ment more directly under the crown. On occasion of 
the last renewal of the company's charter, when their 
character as a trading body ceased, all benefit to them 
from this station was at an end, and its possession was 
resumed by the crown. 

We have not any statement of the population earlier 
than 1836. In that year it consisted of 2113 whites, 
and 2864 coloured persons — together, 4997. In July, 
1839, a census was taken, and the nimibers were found 
to be 2521 males and 2209 females — together, 4136 souls* 
The climate is healthy, and the increase of the population 
through excess of births over deaths is proportionally 
great. The lessened number of inhabitants in 1839 com- 
pared with 1836 was occasioned by the emigration of 
many of the poorer persons to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The exports of British manufactures to St. Helena in 
each of the fifteen years from 1827 to 1841 were to the 
following amounts : — 



1827 


£41,430 


1832 


£21,236 


1837 


£9,645 


1828 


31,362 


1833 


30,041 


1838 


13,990 


1829 


45,531 


1834 


31,615 


1839 


12^668 


1830 


38,915 


1835 


31,187 


1840 


9,884 


1831 


39,431 


1836 


11,041 


1841 


7,921 
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The number and tonnage of vessels that sailed from 
the United Kingdom to St. Helena and Ascension Island 
in each year from 1831 to 1840 were, — 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1831 


6 


1,164 


1836 


5 


967 


1832 


2 


283 


1837 


7 


1,631 


1833 


3 


622 


1838 


12 


2,366 


1834 


12 


2,158 


1839 


7 


1,717 


1835 


9 


1,399 


1840 


7 


1,009 



In the same interval there entered our ports from these 
islands, — 

Years. Ships. Tons, 

1834 2 362 

1838 3 396 

1839 2 452 

There were not any arrivals thence during seven years of 
the series. 

The importations are composed of East India produce, 
the islands themselves not producing any articles for 
exportation beyond the refreshments which it supplies to 
vessels visiting them for that purpose. 

The island of Ascension, likewise in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 685 miles north-west of St. Helena, lies in 7° 56' 
south latitude, and 14° 24' west longitude. This small 
island, seven miles and a half long, and six miles wide, 
of oval form, is of volcanic origin, and of a naked, desolate 
character. It was first taken into the possession of 
England in 1815, during the confinement of Napoleon | 

in St. Helena, and employed as a military station. It i 

has since been so far improved as to afford sustenance to 
a moderate number of sheep and cattle, and to yield 
various fruits and green vegetables. Considerable num- 
bers of poultry are reared, and turtle and various kinds 
of fish abound on the coast. The water, gushing from a 
small spring, is collected in tanks, and the principal 

/ 
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advantage which the possession of this island seems likely 
to afford consists in the supply of water and fresh pro- 
visions to ships calling for such refreshments. 

The colony of Sierra Leone takes its name from a cape 
on the west coast of Africa, in 8° 30' north latitude, and 
13° 15' west longitude. The peninsula which forms the 
territory of the colony is hounded on the north by the river 
Sierra Leone, on the south by Calmont Creek, on the 
east by the river Bunce, and on the west by the sea : it 
is about thirty-five miles long and twenty-five miles broad 
Ttie river Sierra Leone is in fact the estuary of the Ro- 
kelle; it is seven miles wide opposite Freetown, the 
capital of the colony, and constitutes its harbou^r. This 
has been in the virtual possession of England since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century: it is the only place 
worthy to be called a harbour between Cape Verde and 
Fernando Po. An English fort was built there in the 
reign of Charles the First, but the first attempt to colonize 
it was made in 1787, when 340 negroes, American 
refugees, were sent there from London at the expense of 
some private philanthropists. Of this colony only sixty* 
three remained in 1791. In 1792, the Sierra Leone 
Company sent out 119 settlers, part of whom were Eu- 
ropeans; of these only 40 were living in 1793. In the 
same year 1131 negroes were conveyed there from Nova 
Scotia, all of whom, and their descendants, remaining in 
1827, were 578 persons. In 1800 a party of 550 Ma- 
roons were landed from Jamaica, and for a time they 
appeared to thrive, having increased their numbers in 
1836 to 681 ; but in 1841 all of them, excepting seventy, 
had left the colony. In 1818 upwards of 1200 persons 
of African blood, pensioners from the West India regi- 
ment, and their families, were conveyed to the colony. 

The chief part of the population of Sierra Leone now 
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consists of Africans who have been captured on board 
slave-ships and liberated in the colony by the authority 
of a Court of Mixed Commission pfaced there under the 
provisions of treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The population in 1839 consisted of, — 

Males. Femalm. Total. 

Whites 75 24 99 

Black and coloured people 21,754 17,280 39,034 

Aliens and resident strangers • . • • 927 

Total • • . 40,060 
Of these about 14,000, including nearly all the whites, 
inhabited Freetown. Among the blacks in the colony 
are about 2000 Kroomen, an industrious, intelligent, and 
well-conducted race, who are never enslaved, and by whom 
all the heavy work of the place is performed. They are 
pagans, and every attempt made to convert them to 
Christianity has failed ; they make no wars, carry oflF no 
slaves, and are altogether averse to the trade in men ; 
they are very docile and easily managed. 

The number of slaves that had been emancipated at 
Sierra Leone up to the year 1840 was 70,809, of whom 
20,709 males, and 16,320 females, together 37,029, were 
living in the colony in December, 1840. 

The colony is administered by a governor and a legis- 
lative council, composed of the Chief Justice, Colonial 
Secretary, and three other principal functionaries. 

It unfortunately happens, through the fatal influence 
of the climate upon the health and lives of Europeans, 
that persons to whom the administration of the colony is 
intrusted seldom remain long enough in office to conceive 
and to carry out plans for its improvement. 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Sierra Leone 
is not kept in our custom-house distinctly, but is included 
with that to the African coast from the river Gambia 
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inclusive to the river Mesurada, The value of British 
manufactures exported to this quarter in each of the fifteen 
years 1827 to 1841 was as follows :— 



1827 


£75,456 


1832 


£69,255 


1837 


£109,597 


1828 


62,100 


1833 


58,336 


1838 


134,470 


1829 


85,700 


1834 


86,431 


1839 


123,539 


1830 


87,144 


1835 


75,388 


1840 


93,640 


1831 


85,192 


1836 


108,978 


1841 


96,092 



These exports consist chiefly of wearing apparel, arms 
and ammunition, cotton manufactures, iron and steel 
goods, and woollens. The returns are made in cam-wood, 
gums, hides, palm oil, ivory, teake wood, and bee's wax. 

The shipping employed in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and Sierra Leone, in 1841, consisted 
of,— 

Ships. Tons. 

Outwards 63 18,735 

Inwards 61 21,166 

There belonged to the colony in that year, — 

Ships. Tons. 

Under 50 tons 7 245 

Above 50 tons 8 566 



Total 15 811 

The settlements on the river Gambia form a dependency 
on the government of Sierra Leone. The town, Bathurst, 
is on the left bank of the river Gambia, at its entrance 
from the ocean, in 13" 30' north latitude, and 16° 31' 
west longitude. 

Expeditions were sent out from England early in the 
seventeenth century to this point, their object being to 
obtain gold and ivory in exchange for English goods^, but 
the attempts at forming a settlement were then frustrated 
through the conjoint operations of hostility on the part of 
the Portuguese, and the unhealthiness of the climate. 

s3 
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About 1723 a British factory was created by the African 
Company on the small island of St. James, about seven- 
teen miles from the mouth of the Gambia. The principal 
trade carried on here by the African Company was that 
in slaves, which for a long time received great encou- 
ragement from the British parliament, and was generally 
considered as a blameless pursuit ! In 1688 the fort at 
St. James's Island was destroyed by the French, and the 
factory at that spot was afterwards abandoned. A new 
settlement was formed in 1816 at Bathurst, on the island 
of St. Mary, at the mouth of the Grambia. This island 
was obtained by purchase from the King of Combo, to 
whose successors we pay a yearly quit-rent of 200 dollars. 
We bought in 1820, from the King of Barra, a belt of 
land on the opposite bank of the river, extending one 
mile inland, and about thirty-six miles along its bank, 
and this gives us the command of the mouth of the river. 
Another purchase was made in 1840, in the vicinity of 
Cape St. Mary, of the Baccow territory. At the distance 
of 175 miles up the river, following its windings, we have 
obtained, also by purchase, Macarthy's Island, which is 
situated at the head of the navigation for vessels of con- 
siderable burthen, the trade beyond being carried on in 
small schooners. Some barracks, a mission-house, school 
and chapel, have been built on Macarthy's Island, the 
population on which amounts to about 800 males and 
400 females. The Mandingo town of Morocunda stands 
on this island. 

The population of Bathurst consists of 42 whites, 3391 
coloured people, and 81 aliens and strangers (1705 males 
and 1809 females). 

The value of British manufactures exported from the 
United Kingdom is included by the custom-house with 
the trade of Sierra Leone, as already explained. 
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The remaining British settlements on the continent of 
Africa are situated on what is called '* The Gold Coast." 
They comprise Cape Coa^t Castle, Accra, Dix Cove, and 
Annamaboe. 

Cape Coast Castle, m 5° 6' north latitude, and 1° 10' 
west longitude, is the seat of government for these settle- 
ments. Accra lies in 5° 33' north latitude, and 0° 5' 
west longitude. Dix Cove, in 4° 46' north latitude, and 
1° 55' west longitude : and Annamaboe, in 5° 12' north 
latitude, and 1° T west longitude. 

Cape Coast Castle was first settled by the Portuguese, 
i^ho were dispossessed by the Dutch. It was captured 
by the English in 1661, and has since remained in our 
possession. The country, even in the immediate vicinity 
of our stations, is represented as " a wildernesS| an im- 
penetrable jungle, where cultivation has never been." 
Tiie posts on the coast held by us are in fact stations to 
wliich the natives from the interior may resort for the 
purpose of carrying on a barter trade. We do not pre- 
tend to any territorial possession beyond the actual site of 
our several forts. 

The value of British manufactures, chiefly arms and 
ammunition, brass and copper manufactures, cotton and 
woollen goods, exported from the United Kingdom to the 
different stations on the Gold Coast in each year from 
1827 to 1841 was,— 



1837 


£23,414 


1832 


£65,291 


1837 


£89,020 


1S28 


41,985 


1833 


86,263 


1838 


102,685 


1829 


46,962 


1834 


107,627 


1839 


131,444 


1830 


52^889 


1835 


87,841 


1840 


136,877 


1831 


59,214 


1836 


142,063 


1841 


133,510 



The returns are made chiefly in palm oil, gums, 
Guinea grains, gold-dust, dye-woods, and ivory. There 
has of late years been a considerable increase in the quan* 
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tity of exportable products, and consequently in the value 
also of our shipments to that quarter. The quantity of 
palm oil obtained thence in 1821 was only 4962 cwt. ; 
in 1831 it had increased to 16,750 cwt. ; in 1836 there 
was a further increase to 22,042 cwt., and in 1841 we 
imported thence 42,754 cwt. This result is attributed 
chiefly to the success that has atttended our eflbrts for 
impeding the trade in slaves. 

The population of the district within the direct influ- 
ence of the British forts along this division of the coast 
is roughly estimated at from 700,000 to 800,000. They 
are Fantees. Our principal trade is with Ashantees from 
the interior. These people are very superior in intelli- 
gence to the Fantees, and other dwellers on the coast, 
who have most probably been demoralized by the slave 
trade formerly so actively pursued. 

Fernando Po is an island in the Bight of Benin, in 
3^ 25' north latitude, and 8° 50' east longitude ; it is of 
volcanic origin, about twenty-four miles long and sixteen 
miles broad, and about twice the size of the Isle of Wight. 
Its surface is uneven, and in one part rises to a height of 
3500 feet above the sea, to which circumstance is attri- 
buted its comparative healthiness. The island was dis- 
covered in 1471 by the Portuguese, who exchanged it 
with Spain for an island off the coast of Brazil. In 1827 
it was taken into the possession of England by consent of 
Spain. The position of this island opposite the Came- 
roons river and the Amboises makes it of present value in 
putting down the slave trade, and when this disgraceful 
traffic shall be suppressed, and the inhabitants of the 
opposite shores shall have applied themselves to commer- 
cial pursuits, Fernando Po will acquire a greater value 
as a trading station, where Europeans may reside with 
less danger to life than in other spots on the western 
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coast of Africa* At this time the only white inhabitants 
are, the agent of the West African Company, a surgeon, 
and a German settler. The black population is variously 
estimated at from 3000 to 9000. Part of these are from 
Old Calabar, Bonny, the Cameroons, and the Gold Coast, 
together with some Kroomen. The English settlement, 
Clarence Town, stands on a headland 150 feet above the 
sea, which forms the entrance to Maidstone Bay, a small 
but tolerably secure harbour on the north side of the 
island. 
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Chapter VI. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Canada : Population, Lower Canada — Increaae by Immigration — 
Population of Upper Canada — Imports and Exports — Shipping — 
Ship-building — Fisheries' — Agriculture — Manufactures — Mills — 
Internal Navigation. New Brunswick: Area — Population — 
Imports and Exports — Shipping — Ship-building. Nova Scotia : 
Population — Inequality in the Numbers of the two Sexes — Im- 
ports and Exports — Shipping— Ship-building — Fisheries — Har- 
bours — ^Live Stock. Cape Bbeton: Population — Imports and 
Exports — Coals — Ship-building. Prince Edward's Island: 
Population — Imports and Exports — Tenure of Land — Stock — 
Ship-building. Newfoundland : Area — Fisheries — Population 
— Imports and Exports — Shipping — Ship>building. Hudson's 
Bay Territory : Boundaries — Extent Bermudas : Popula- 
tion —Imports and Exports — Ship-building — Shipping. 

The dependencies of England in North America, exclu- 
sive of such of the West India islands as form part of 
that division of the world, are, — • 

The Province of Canada — Upper and Lower. 

„ New Brunswick. 

„ Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape Breton. 

Prince Edward^s Island. 
Newfoundland. 

The North-west or Hudson's Bay Territory. 
The Bermudas. 

The capture of Quebec by General Wolfe, in September, 
1759, hrought the province of Canada under the dominion 
of England, in whose possession it has since continued 
without interruption. This important possession is 
bounded on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Hudson's Bay terri- 
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tory, on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south 
by the United States of America. It lies between 42^ 
and 53° north latitude, and between 64° and 143° west 
longitude. It is usually considered, however, that the 
western extremity of the province is Goose Lake, near 
Fort William, on Lake Superior, in 90° 2tf west longitude. 
The length of Canada, thus limited, from east to west, is 
about 1000 miles, and its average breadth from north to 
south 300 miles, so that its area is 300,000 square miles, 
or two and a half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Upper and Lower Canada contained — 

270,718 inhabitants in 1806 
333,250 „ 1816 

580,450 „ 1824 

The population of the four districts of Lower Canada 
in 1831 was, — r 



Quebec . 


. 137,126 


Montreal • 


. 284,650 


Three Rivers . 


. 70,167 


Gasp4 • . • 


9,505 



Total 501,438 

The increase in the numbers of the people by natural 
means is rapid. The difference between the births and 
deaths in the six years from 1831 to 1836 is equal to an 
average annual increase of 2f per cent. But this increase 
is importantly assisted by immigration. In the same six 
years the number of emigrants from the United King- 
dom who landed at Quebec and Montreal was 194,936. 
The greater part of these went forward to the upper pro- 
vince, and some of them probably crossed over to the 
United States ; but on the other hand, a number, probably 
greater than those, of British emigrants who landed at 
ports in the United States, proceeded onward to Canada. 
During the six years 1831 to 1836, the number who 
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landed at the port of New York alone was 169,354. The 
increase altogether in the districts of Quehec, Montreal, 
and Three Rivers, between 1831 and 1836, was 70,789. 
The population of the whole of Lower Canada in the 
latter year was supposed to exceed 600,000. 

The population of Upper Canada in 1831 had reached 
296,544, making the numbers in the entire province in 
that year 797,982. In 1836 they were but little, if at all, 
below a million. At this time (1843) our Canadian 
fellow subjects are probably increased to 1,250,000, being 
about equal to the population of Denmark, exclusive of 
the duchies of Sleswick Holstein. 

Our trade with this part of the British dominions is 
considerable. The exports exceed in value the return 
shipments, as must be the case while any considerable 
number of our countrymen are emigrating thither. The 
custom-house accounts do not, indeed, state the full mea- 
sure of this excess, since no entry is made of the greater 
part of the property taken with them by emigrants, and 
which, although the value may not be great in the indi- 
vidual cases, must amount to a considerable sum in the 
aggregate. 

The total imports and exports of Canada in each year 
from 1832 to 1839 were valued in oflScial documents as 
under : — 



Years. 


Import !>. 


Exports. 


1832 


£1,567,719 


£952,463 


1833 


1,665,144 


965,026 


1834 


1,063,643 


1,018,922 


1835 


1,496,378 


896,848 


1836 


1,941,053 


1,034,514 


1837 


1,602,353 


908,702 


1838 


1,413,269 


968,599 


1839 


2,137,374 


1,099,337 




£12,886,933 


£7,844,411 



r' 
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It thus appears that during those eight years this pro- 
vince has imported to the value of five millions beyond 
its exports, the whole of which excess has been drawn 
from England. 

The value of our cotton, linen, silk, woollen, and iron 
manufactures, that found a market in Canada in each of 
those years was, — 







Manufactures of 


















Total of 




Cotton. 


Linen. 


Silk. 


Woollen. 


Iron. 


the 
furegoing. 


Years. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1832 


309,170 


54,320 


62,389 


229,631 


68,246 


723,756 


1833 


247,616 


50,576 


50,191 


257,652 


83,373 


689,408 


1834 


173,347 


26,733 


40,909 


133,490 


56,663 


431,142 


1835 


349,831 


60,039 


58,988 


237,961 


56,884 


763,703 


1836 


473,160 


61,235 


63,143 


303,166 


91,643 


992,347 


1837 


283,858 


52^847 


50,222 


224,671 


64,839 


676,437 


1838 


249,872 


43,936 


43,889 


193,859 


54,871 


586,427 


1839 


644,110 


67,468 


95,772 


329,598 


111,604 


1,148,552 



The value of ashes, grain, and timber, the most im- 
portant articles of Canadian produce that were exported, 
was as follows : — 





Ashes. 


Orain, &c 


Timber. 


Together. 


Years. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


1832 


204,667 


221,552 


471,837 


898,056 


1833 


174,281 


241,720 


48i9,367 


905,368 


1834 


108,287 


139,742 


683,208 


931,237 


1835 


176,231 


39,590 


620,182 


836,003 


1836 


238,951 


28,804 


703,165 


970,920 


1837 


180,571 


15,331 


651,786 


847,688 


1838 


168,980 


46,034 


706,185 


921,199 


1839 


142,457 


32>052 


880,403 


1,054,912 



The shipping that entered and cleared from the ports 
of the province in the same years were as follows ;-^ 
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& 




In WARDS. 


1 


Great 


Brittflh 


United 


Foreigp 


Total. 


>- 


Britain. 


Colonies. 


States. 


SUtes. 


Shipfl.j Tuns. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ship8.| Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


860 


255.927 


1,163 


142.280 


780 


101.497 


25 


5,938 


2.827 505.2^ 


ims 


• 812 


234.844 


1,155 


162,320 


994 


179.266 


19 


4.868 2,9801581.2981 


1834 


931 


275,518 


1.157 


127,034 


771 


159,133 


20 


5.259 


2.879 


506.944 


1833 


947 


297,109 


•217 


•24.022 


1,3^ 


75,748 


28 


6.910 


2.541 


403,789^ 


1836 


953 


310,645 


1.093 


202,715 


910 


91,753 


44 


11.446 


3.000616,559 


1837 


854 


288,481 


827 


189.862 


874 


90,847 


40 


10.496 


2,595579,686 


1838 863 


306.241 


896 


152,443 


1,113 


89,225 


46 


12.376 


2,918 560,285 




Cleabkd Outwards 


1 


1832 


962 


272,468 


157 


7.418 


883 


46.176 


2 


493 


2.004 


326,555 


1833 


899 


•260,96; 


200 


16,977 


327 


68,f>23 


4 


1,613 


1,430 


348.180 


t834 


l,02i 


302,306 


180 


14.216 


399 


69,776 


9 


2,837 


1.612 


:m, 137 


18^ 


1.015 


317,990 


218 


17,090 


832 


70,682 


9 


1,740 


2.074 


407,502 


1836 1,092 


350.741 


ZiO 


18,176 


419 


59,697 


1 


1991 1,742 


428,812 


1837 980 


331.883 


164 


13,875 


432 


49,301 


1 


353 1.577 


395.412 


1838 9o5 

1 


344.153 


143* 11,939 


445 


67,816 


1 


1 


424.251 



• Sailing-vessels only incladed in this year ; the greater part of the trade 
with neighbouring colonies is carried on by means of barges. 

Ship-building forms an important and increasing branch 
of industry in the province. There were built and regis- 
tered in the different ports of Canada in each of the ten 
years 1832 to 1841, the following numbers : — 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tods. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1S32 


25 


4,414 


1837 


32 


6,356 


1833 


29 


5,154 


1838 


33 


6,916 


1834 


32 


6,176 


1839 


42 


10,857 


1835 


26 


5,465 


1840 


54 


19,768 


1836 


32 


7,704 


1841 


64 


20,707 



The greater part of these vessels are sent for sale to 
England, and are then registered in the various ports of 
the United Kingdom. There were registered, as be- 
longing to Canadian ports, at the end of 1841, — 

Ships. Tons. 

Sailing-vessels — under 50 tons 225 6,134 

„ above 50 tons 236 42,767 

461 4S,901 
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Steam-vessels— under 50 tons 


SiiipB. 
1 


1*008 

47 


„ above 50 tons 


8 


983 



9 1,030 



Total 470 49,931 

The fisheries for cod, herrings, mackerel, and salmon, 
carried on from Lower Canada, furnish, after supplying 
the inhabitants of the province, a yearly export, cliiefly to 
our West India colonies, to the value of 50,000/. to 
80,000/. 

Agriculture must necessarily, for many years to come, 
engage the chief part of the attention of the Canadian 
population, and if even the assumed necessity for emi- 
gration thither from the parent country should cease, we 
shall continue to find customers among them for our 
cheap manufactures, although the commonest articles pf 
clothing and househould utensils have long been pro- 
duced in their cottages. It was found that in 1830 there 
were 13,400 domestic looms in Lower Canada, estimated 
to produce about 1,400,000 yards of coarse woollen cloth, 
1,000,000 yards of common flannel, and 1,350,000 yards 
of linen. There were at the same time in that division 
of the province 90 carding and 97 fulling mills, 3 paper 
mills, 395 grist mills, and 737 saw mills, many whisky 
distilleries, and seven iron foundries. Sugar is very 
generally made for use by families from the juice of the 
maple-tree. In Upper Canada, in 1834, the weaving of 
woollen cloth was a common occupation in the cottages ; 
there were numerous distilleries, breweries, tanneries, 
fulling mills, and carding mills ; the number of grist 
mills was 551, and of saw mills 843. 

The growth of this province has been, and will continue 
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to be, greatly stimulated by the advantage of easy com- 
munication which is offered through the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence and the magnificent chain of lakes con- 
nected with that noble river. In aid of this natural 
advantage some costly works have been completed, partly 
by private enterprise, and partly at the expense of Eng- 
land. The most important of these works, the Rideau 
Canal, cost this country a million of money; it is 135 
miles long, beginning at Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and 
ending at the foot of the Chaudiere falls in the Ottawa 
river. 

The province of New Brunswick, which formerly 
comprised part of Nova Scotia, is bounded on the north 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the river Ristigouche ; 
on the south by the Bay of Fundy and Chignecto Bay ; on 
the east by Northumberland Strait and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence ; and on the west by the state of Maine. 

The area of the province in square miles is 25,324. 

The population was, — 

In 1806 about 35,000 
1816 „ 56,000 
ISU „ 78,000 

The inhabitants, in 1834, were found to consist of — 

Males. Femalef. Tuta). 

Whites . . 61,756 56,078 117,834 
Free blacks . 757 866 1,623 



Total 62,513 56,944 119,457 

During the five years from 1835 to 1839, besides the 
natural increase of the inhabitants, there were added to 
their numbers 18,95*7 emigrants, and it is probable that 
at this time the province contains a population of 160,000 
souls. 
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The trade of New Brunswick in each year from 1832 
to 1839, wi^s to the following amount : — 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 


£531,876 


£471,527 


1833 


549,215 


469,464 


1834 


567,719 


491,301 


1835 


621,611 


^ 577,209 


1836 


863,783 


647,720 


1837 


730,563 


588,397 


1838 


720,042 


656,052 


1839 


1,011,546 


690,386 



The value of imports during those eight years ex- 
ceeded that of the exports by about 1,100,000/., the 
greater part of which sum was probably conveyed to the 
province by emigrants from the parent country, together 
with much other property not noticed by the custom- 
houses. 

The greatest part of the exports of the province consists 
of timber and fish, with small quantities of grain. The 
value of those articles exported in the foregoing eight 
years was, — 



Years. 


Lumber. 


Fish. 


Com, &C. 


1832 


£384,900 


£31,130 


£5,071 


1833 


371,479 


25,124 


5,786 


1834 


417,773 


26,395 


2>531 


1835 


498,789 


25,102 


1,709 


1836 


475,431 


25,295 


1,879 


1837 


476,670 


30,650 


2,630 


1838 


568,857 


21,115 


1,527 


1839 


610,380 


24,610 


3,975 



The shipping inwards and outwards during the years 
1833 to 1839 were,— 
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• 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Ektbbed. 


Great 
Britain. 


British 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Foreign 
Countries. 


Totsl. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships 


Tons. 


Ships 


Tons 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


452 
472 
637 
512 
455 
567 
678 


129,089 
137,796 
192,555 
157,862 
156,579 
207,907 
208,712 


1,615 
1,577 
1,712 
1.919 
1,621 
1,878 
1.923 


105,775 
92,280 
86,892 
118.394 
108.514 
127,648 
118.176 


829 
563 
615 
543 
421 
393 
944 


68,568 
46,637 
46.852 
56,626 
52.614 
38,601 
64.053 


6 

4 
15 
19 
22 
36 
37 


1,460 
868 
3.589 
4.178 
4.868 
8.703 
8,181 


2,902 
2.615 
2.979 
3.002 
2,619 
2,874 
3,482 


304,892 
277.581 
328,895 
337,060 
322.575 
382,859 
399.122 




Cleabed Outwards. 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


613 
654 
816 
688 
638 
762 
826 


183.121 
189,867 
242,625 
219,269 
224,238 
266.566 
290,925 


1,565 
1,45 J 

1.388 
1,789 
1.534 
1,8:J5 
1,899 


102,602 
91,903 
79,983 

108.435 
94,262 

109.234 

118.800 


62? 
218 

287 
318 
261 
209 
798 


29,289 
19,018 
22.077 
18,670 
18,244 
18,645 
33.688 


3 

1 
2 
6 
8 

68 
4 


428 
86 

166 

671 
1.5^31 
4,760 

638 


2.806 
2,326 
2,493 
2,801 
2,44J 
2,924 
3,527 


316.300 
300.864 
344,851 
347,035 
337.975 
399,206 
444.051 



Ship-building is a more important branch of industry 
in New Brunswick than it is in Canada. During each 
of the ten years from 1832 to 1841 there were built and 
registered in the province the following number of 



ships :-^ 








Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Yearp. Ships. Tons. 


1832 


68 


13,682 


1837 94 24,957 


1833 


86 


15,450 


1838 116 26,931 


1834 


87 


21,803 


1839 162 43,091 


1835 


93 


25,309 


1840 156 55,618 


1836 


94 


27,712 


1841 116 45,555 


The number an 


d tonnage 


of sailing and steam vessels 


that belonged to the various 


ports of the province at the 


end of 1841 


were, 






Sail 


ing-vesseh under 5( 
„ above 50 

m -vessels above 50 

1 


Ships. Tons. 

1 tons 335 8,508 

tons 350 106,370 


Stea 


685 114,878 
tons 11 1,362 




^otal 696 116,240 
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A considerable part of the shipping built in this and 
the other provinces of British America are sold in Eng- 
land after conveying thither their first cargo, and their 
value, which does not enter into our custom-house ac- 
counts, must be considered in estimating the amount of 
their exports. 

By far the largest part of the surface of this province is 
still in a state of nature ; nearly three-fourths remain still 
ungranted in the hands of government. The face of the 
country is intersected by numerous rivers, aflFording cheap 
and ready communication during the open season between 
every part of the province, and the climate is in a high 
degree healthy. These circumstances point it out as a 
favourable field for emigration. 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia is joined to the continent 
of North America by an isthmus eleven miles wide, which 
unites the province with New Brunswick. It is bounded 
on the west by the Bay of Fundy, on the north by the 
Gut of Canso, which separates it from the island of Cape 
Breton, on the south and on the east by the Atlantic. 
The length of Nova Scotia from east to west is 280 
miles, and its mean breadth about 60 miles. . 

From an early period England claimed the sovereignty 
of Nova Scotia, including New Brunswick, by right of 
its discovery by Sebastian Cabot. Early in the seven- 
teenth century an attempt was made to form a settlement 
on the peninsula by the French, who were driven away 
by the English settlers of Virginia, but it was some time 
before any effectual steps were taken to colonize it, and 
in 1667 it was ceded to France by the treaty of Buda. 
In 1710 it was captured by a British force, and by the 
treaty of 1713 was fully ceded to Great Britain : it has 
since remained subject to the British crown. 

The population of this province in 1806 was 65,000; 
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in 1816 it had increased to 73,000; in 1824 it con- 
tained 84,000 inhabitants ; and in 1838, when the last 
census was taken, the numbers were declared to be as 
follows : — 





SA&iM. 


Females. 


Totel. 


Under 6 years of age • • 


17,294 


16,760 


34,054 


From 6 to 14 years of age . 


17,622 


16,079 


33,601 


AboTe 14 years of age. 


51,305 


36,031 


87,336 



Total • . 86,121 68,870 154,991* 

The returns did not include the population of two 
counties, which in 1827 contained 18,176 inhabitants. 
There is further reason to doubt their accuracy as regards 
the numbers which are given, "because of the great ine- 
quality in the numbers of the two sexes above fourteen 
years. The proportions found in 1827 were 48*7 females 
to 51*3 males, while the above proportions give only 44*4 
. females to 55*6 males, and there are no peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending the province which should occasion 
such a variation. 

The trade of Nova Scotia in each of the years from 
1832 to 1839 was to the following amounts : — 



y'ears. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 


£765,167 


£392,255 


1833 


757,620 


431,385 


1834 


700,127 


404,650 


1835 


612,195 


465,547 


1836 


733,540 


446,097 


1837 


790,765 


478,461 


1838 


923,563 


524,311 


1839 


1,212,984 


642,849 



The shipping, inwards and outwards, in these years 
was — 

* A corrected account, includiiig the population of Cape Breton, 
states the number to have been 178,237. 
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The amount of shipping built within the province in 
each of the ten years 1832 to 1841, was bb followa : — 



t.«. Ship.. 


Tub.. ¥««. Sblp. 


Ion.. 


1833 95 


7,313 1837 1*2 


13.659 


1833 104 


9,475 1838 182 


16,966 


18M 108 


8,956 1839 198 


19,435 


1830 100 


4,531 1810 199 


31,307 


1S36 114 


9,380 1841 167 


23,904 


e shipping belonging to the province 


t the end of 


was,— 


VmhU. 


T«n. 


Sailmg..M«l8— undM 50 toM 1,181 


24,437 


„ 


above 50 loiu 615 


84,906 




1,79S 


09,343 




35 


„ 


■bonSOtau 3 


m 
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The fisheries (^Nova Scotia are of the greatest im- 
portance to its prosperity, and their produce furnishes 
the most valuable article of its export trade. The great 
bulk of the fish taken is cod ; but herrings, mackerel, and 
salmon are also found, and cured for exportation. The 
value of fish, grain, and lumber, exported from the pro- 
vince in each year from 1832 to 1839 was, — 

Yean. Fish. Com, &c. Lnmber. 

1832 £137,744 £12,447 £98,888 

1833 149,046 25,652 82,142 



1834 


127,889 


12,672 


122,898 


1835 


155,801 


51,660 


115,148 


1836 


157,204 


18,980 


115,620 


1837 


181,961 


11,768 


143,736 


1838 


205,840 


15,310 


137,716 


1839 


233,075 


30,180 


143,138 



The province of Nova Scotia is invaluable to this 
country from the number and commodious nature of its 
harbours. The port of Halifax, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is entered by a creek sixteen miles long, which 
ends in a sheet of water the area of which is ten square 
miles, and in which 1000 ships can ride in safety. Its 
entrance is eflfectually protected by forts erected on small 
islands. Margaret's Bay, also on the Atlantic coast, is 
two miles wide at the entrance, but widens to six miles, 
and is fourteen miles long. At the south-western end of 
the province is St. Mary's Bay, four to ten miles broad 
and thirty- five miles long. The Annapolis Basin is 
entered by the Gut of Digby in the Bay of Fundy, and 
is one of the most beautiful harbours in America, extend- 
ing ten miles parallel to the Bay of Fundy, with a width 
varying from one to four miles. The Basin of Mines, 
lying at the extremity of the Bay of Fundy, is entered 
through a strait three miles wide, and within enlarges to 
from eight to sixteen miles, extending about fifty miles 
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to the head of Cobequid Bay. Cumberland Basin, which 
divides the province from New Brunswick, forms also a 
secure and capacious harbour. Pictou Harbour has a 
bar at its mouth, but within is safe and capacious, and 
there are other smaller harbours along the north shore . 
in Northumberland Strait, which elsewhere would be 
deemed of importance. 

A considerable number of live stock are reared in the 
province. At the census of 1827 there were found, — 

14,074 horses. 
127,642 horned cattle. 
197,375 sheep. 

80,223 swine. 

The number of acres in crop in the same year was 
32'7,676,and of uncultivated land there were 9,668,801 
acres. Some coal-mines are worked in the district of 
Pictou. 

The island of Cape Breton is a dependency of Nova 
Scotia, from which province it is divided by the Gut of 
Canso and St. George's Bay. It is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 
south and east by the Atlantic, and on the west by St. 
George's Bay and Northumberland Strait. Its length 
from north-east to south-west is about 100 miles, and its 
greatest breadth is 80 miles. The population, which in 
1806 was 2513, in 1816, about 1000, and in 1824 about 
14,000, consisted in 182T of 9345 males, and 9265 
females — together, 18,700 souls; at this time the island 
is computed to contain about 27,000 inhabitants. 

The custom-house accounts do not furnish an accurate 
statement of the trade of this island, a great part of its 
imports being included in the accounts of Nova Scotia. 
The value not thus included during the eight years 1832 
to 1839 was, as follows : — 

t2 
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Yeara. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 


£18,072 


£31,891 


1833 


10,324 


28,608 


1834 


10,501 


22^188 


1835 


11,666 


31,039 


183& 


8,809 


34,460 


1837 


7,691 


41,337 


1838 


8,350 


33,546 


1839 


8,027 


42»859 



The exports consist principally of fish and coals. Of 
this mineral there are mines at Sydney, Bridgeport, and 
Little Bras d'Or. The quantity exported in each of the 
above years was, — 



Years. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Tons. 


1832 


21,855 


1836 


27,759 


1833 


16,680 


1837 


32,701 


1834 


8,374 


1838 


23,550 


1836 


9,966 


1839 


38,199 



Ship-building is carried on in the island. There were 
built and registered in each of the ten years 1832 to 1841 
the following number of vessels : — 



Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


18 


1,197 


1837 


17 


1,067 


1833 


22 


1,503 


1838 


27 


1,446 


1834 


19 


1,111 


1839 


25 


1,233 


1835 


17 


1,354 


1840 


40 


2^362 


1836 


23 


1,613 


1841 


23 


2>247 



There were belonging to the island at the end of 
1841,— 

Ships. Tons. 
Vessels under 50 tons 22 5,462 
above 60 tons 18 3,969 



« 



Total . . 40 9,431 

Prince Edward's Island, in the Ghilf of St. Lawrence, 
is bounded on the south and the west by Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, on the east by the island of Cape 
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Breton, and on the north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
It lies between 46® and 41® W north latitude, and be- 
tween 62® and 65° west longitude. Its extreme length 
is 140 miles, and its mean breadth is about 15 miles. 
Its area is 2134 square miles. 

This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, 
but no settlement was made upon it by the English, and 
it was for some time occupied by the French as a fishing 
station. It was first taken into their possession by the 
English in 1758, and has since remained subject to this 
country. 

The population in 1806 was 9676; in 1816 it had 
increased to 16,000; in 1827 it consisted of 23,473 
(12,211 males, and 11,262 females). In 1841 a census 
was taken, according to which the inhabitants were, — 

Under 16 yean of age 
From 16 to 45 years 
From 45 to 66 years 
Above 60 years of age 

Total . . 24,063 22,970 47,033 

Among this population there were, — 

Deaf and dumb persons ... 30 

Blind 29 

Insane 78 

The external trade of the island is very small. The 
value of imports and exports in each of the years 1832 
to 1839 was as under : — 



Malef. 


Females. 


Total. 


11,580 


11,186 


22>766 


9,456 


9,324 


18,780 


1,945 


1,726 


3,671 


1,082 


734 


1,816 



Years. 


Imports. 


Expwts. 


Tears. 


Impwts. 


Exports. 


1832 


£1,015 


£8,267 


1836 


£1,394 


£11,610 


1833 


1,693 


3,956 


1837 


1,946 


7,271 


1834 


2,339 


10,693 


1838 


1,170 


11,918 


1835 


1,174 


9,029 


1839 


1,626 


13,628 



The progress of this island in improvement has been 
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checked by an extraordinary proceeding of the English 
government, which in 1'767 granted very nearly the whole 
surface by a gratuitous kind of lottery, the holders of 
the tickets to which benefits were attached being bound 
to pay a few shillings per annum for each 100 acres, and 
to settle their lands in the proportion of one settler for 
every 200 acres within ten years from the date of the 
grant. These conditions have been mainly evaded ; the 
grantees were for the most part permanently absent from 
the island, and settlers have been unwilling to embark 
their capital and industry in the improvement of pro- 
perty which they could not make their own, while on the 
neighbouring continent there was an abundance of land 
to be had in fee simple and on easy terms. 

There are comparatively but few immigrants now re- 
sident on the island. Of the 47,033 persons living there 
in 1841, there were 31,561, or about two-thirds, who 
were bom in the colony, and who for the most part were 
descended from Scotchmen. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate good and healthy ; 
the island is in a great measure free from the fogs which 
visit the shores of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia. 

The great bulk of the people are agriculturists and 
stock farmers. There were on the island in 1841, — 

9,861 horses; 
41,914 neat cattle; 
73,643 sheep; and 
35,521 swine ; 
10 breweries and distilleries ; 87 grist mills ; 11 carding mills ; 
and 83 saw-mills. 

The number of ships built and registered in the island 
during each of the ten years from 1832 to 1841 was as 
follows :— 
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Years. Ships. Tons. Years. Ships. Tons. 

1832 42 4,094 1837 44 6,715 

1833 44 5,000 , 1838 46 7,099 

1834 34 4,315 1839 69 9,986 

1835 40 4,888 1840 77 11,098 

1836 35 4,347 1841 63 10,797 

The number and tonnage of shipping belonging to the 
island at the end of 1841 were, — 

Ships. Tons. 

Under 60 tons . . . 112 3,106 

Above 50 tons ... 80 12,967 

Total . .192 16,073 

The island of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, lies between 46° 40' and 50° 37' north latitude, 
and between 52° 40' and 59° 20' west longitude. Its 
extreme length from north to south is about 400 miles, 
and its greatest breadth is about 300 miles. It area is 
about 35,000 square miles. 

The value of this possession has been confined to the 
fisheries carried on upon the " banks " in its neighbour- 
hood. We know little or nothing of the interior of the 
countr)^, the settlements being limited to a few stations on 
the shores having reference solely to the business connected 
with the taking and curing of fish. Some attempts at 
forming such settlements were made between 1585 and 
1614, but the first permanent colony was established in 
1623 by Lord Baltimore, who proceeded to the island in 
person. Another colony followed in 1633, under the 
auspices of Lord Falkland, and in 1654 Sir David Kirk 
went there with a few settlers, authorized by a grant from 
the parliament. Early in the eighteenth century the island 
was taken by the French, but by the treaty of Utrecht it 
reverted to England, and has since remained in our pos- 
session. 

The population in 1806 was 26,505; in 1816 it wa& 
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52,672 ; and in 1824 had rather diminished, having been 
31,746 males, and 20,411 females, — together, 52,157. 
In 1832 it contained 59,280 inhabitants. In 1836, the 
latest account, there were in the island 42,462 males, and 
32,238 females,— together, 74,705. 

The value of the import and export trade of the colony 
in each vear from 1832 to 1839 was,*— 



Yearn. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Importfi. 


Exports. 


1832 


£573,872 


£594,486 


1836 


£579,799 


£787,099 


1833 


695,909 


715,098 


1837 


711,155 


863,907 


1834 


556,087 


663,264 


1838 


580,384 


727,559 


1835 


576,800 


737,022 


1839 


624,166 


818,110 



The greater part of the imported articles consist of 
various kinds of provision, clothing, salt, and fishing- 
tackle ; and nearly the whole of the exports consist of fish, 
fish-oil, and seal skins. 

The shipping that arrived at and left the colony in 
each year from 1832 to 1839 was as follows : — 



• 

5 






INWA.HD8. 






Great 


British 


United 


Foreign 


ToUl. 


V 

1832 


Britain. 


Colonies. 


states. 


Countries. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


265 


36,067 


388 


29,454 


56 


6.104 


149 


20,719 


858 


92,844 


1833 


251 


35.171 


417 


33,012 


73 


8,787 


151 


18,872 


892 


96,842 


1834 


271 


39.365 


351 


30.845 


52 


6.733 


226 


30.339 


900 


107.282 


1835 


211 


30.821 


341 


31,983 


60 


5.828 


249 


34.601 


851 


103.23S 


1836 


186 


26.646 


323 


29,718 


39 


6.720 


262 


36,746 


800 


98,830 


1837 


191 


26.553 


419 


35.936 


22 


2,354 


293 


41.714 


925 


106,567 


1838 


138 


17,706 


262 


20,298 


24 


2.681 


393 


53,997 


817 


94.682 


1839 


163 


19.390 


356 


28.064 


48 


5,207 


294 


39,000 


861 


91,661 


Outwards. 


1832 


167 


12,128 


484 


28,749 


23 


2,727 


195 


24.700 


809 


68.304 


\fm 


151 


18,515 


444 


41,544 


29 


3,515 


221 


27.386 


846 


90,960 


1834 


233 


16,500 


443 


24,146 


25 


2,971 


270 


41.052 


971 


84.56S 


1835 


156 


20.040 


402 


46,272 


26 


3.448 


249 


32.110 


833 


101.870 


1836 


145 


18.546 


376 


42,144 


18 


2,157 


246 


32,710 


785 


95.557 


1837 


158 


17.630 


474 


50.333 


9 


1,239 


249 


32.725 


890 


102.927 


1838 


150 


16.779 


437 


49,763 


9 


732 


236 


27,521 


832 


94,795 


1839 


136 


15,886 


419 


40.217 


20 


1.962 


259 


32,830 


834 


90.295 
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A considerable number of small vessels are built in the 
island. The number and tonnage so constructed in each 
of the ten years 1832 to 1841 were as follows: — 



fears. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


34 


2,767 


1837 


25 


1,164 


1833 


35 


3,029 


1838 


31 


1,541 


1834 


26 


1,546 


1839 


17 


921 


1835 


50 


2^428 


1840 


30 


1,698 


1836 


22 


1,232 


1841 


35 


1,332 



The number of vessels registered in and belonging to 
the island at the end of 1841 were, — 

Ships. Tons. 
Sailing-vessels— under 50 tons 310 10,103 
„ above 50 tons 415 34,273 

Total . . 725 44,376 

The Hudson's Bay territory is a tract of country ex- 
tending between 49° and 70° north latitude, and from 
Cape Charles in Labrador (near 55° west longitude) to 
the Rocky Mountains and the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river (in 135° west longitude). This territory is so little 
known that its area cannot be given, but it is said cer- 
tainly to exceed 2,000,000 square miles, and probably 
not to fall much short of 3,000,000 square miles. 

The description of this immense tract belongs to the 
province of the geographer, and would be out of place in 
this volume. The only purpose to which it is applied is 
that of hunting-ground for the Hudson's Bay Company, 
througb whose instrumentality the markets of the world 
are yearly supplied with the most valuable furs. 

The Bermudas, or Somers' Islands, is a numerous 
group, of which only five are of any importance, viz., St. 
Greorge, St. David, Long Island, Somerset, and Ireland. 
They are situated in the North Atlantic, 580 miles east 
of Cape Hatteras in North America. The western point 

t3 
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of the group is in 32° 15' north latitude, and 64° 50' west 
longitude. The area of the inhabited islands is 12,424 
acres, or about 20 square miles. Their population in 
1806 consisted of 10,000 persons, of whom nearly one- 
half were slaves; in 1824 the numbers were, — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Whites . . 1,897 2,751 4,648 

Free coloured 312 410 722 

Slaves . . 2,620 2,622 5,242 



Total. . 4,829 5,783 10,612 

In 1839 the population consisted of, — 

Males. Females. Total. 

Whites . . . 1,638 2,428 4,066 

Coloured and black 2,086 2,781 4,867 



Total. . 3,724 5,209 8,933 

The climate is exceedingly healthy, and an increase of 
the population by natural causes would certainly be ex- 
perienced. The diminished number of inhabitants must 
therefore be owing to emigration, which, considering the 
limited nature of the employments offered in the islands, 
must be resorted to by the natives. 

The value of articles imported into and exported from 
the Bermudas in each year from 1832 to 1839 was as 
follows : — 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1832 


£102,742 


£13,784 


1836 


£116,067 


£21,967 


1833 


86,145 


13,522 


1837 


105,794 


25,945 


1834 


77,925 


8,418 


1838 


113,589 


14,899 


1835 


100,783 


21,353 


1839 


124,884 


21,258 



The imports consist of a great variety of British ma- 
nufactures, with some grain and flour, and miscellaneous 
articles left by vessels putting in for repairs. The islands 
afford nothing of their own produce for exportation except 
arrow-root, the value of which is small, and ships, the 
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building of which was formerly more successfully fol- 
lowed than at present. The number and tonnage of 
vessels built in each of the years from 1832 to 1839 were 
as follows : — 



Years. 


Ships. Tods. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


10 804 


1836 


8 


631 


1833 


3 200 


1837 


8 


514 


1834 


no return 


1838 


8 


850 


1835 


6 393 


1839 


8 


523 



The difference between the value of goods imported 
and those exported is provided for by the government 
expenditure on account of convicts, about 1000 of whom 
have for some years been employed in constructing forti- 
fications on the islands. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from these 
islands in each of the years from 1832 to 1839 was as 
follows : — 



• 
CO 






» 


Inwards. 






Great 


British 


United 


Foreign 


Total. 




Britain. 


Colonies. 


states. 


Countries, 


Ships, j Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons, 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1832 


8 


2,052 


76 


6,502 


65 


6.995 


6 


708 


155 


16,257 


1833 


8 


S.159 


76 


6,251 


57 


5.805 


4 


459 


146 


14.674 


1834 


7 


1.502 


74 


5,657 


53 


5,42/ 


1 


51 


135 


12,637 


1835 


9 


2.233 


71 


5,312 


50 


5.098 


16 


2,658 


146 


15.301 


1836 


10 


2,616 


62 


4,690 


48 


4,69- 


4 


720 


124 


12,723 


1837 


8 


1.804 


53 


3,867 


45 


4.567 


16 


1,413 


122 


11.651 


1838 


11 


3.148 


51 


3.419 


47 


5,681 


16 


946 


125 


13,194 


1839 


8 


1,956 


45, 


3,lli: 


42 


4,732 


25 


2,816 


120 


12,616 








Oi 


rrwARDs. 




1 


1832 


• • 


• • 


102 


9.418 


48 


5,501 


13 


1,522 


163 


16.441 


1833 


2 


364 


84 


7,253 


50 


5.874 


6 


646 


142 


14,137 


1834 


1 


58 


83 


7.256 


49 


4,837 


9 


1,101 


l42 


13,252 


1835 


10 


1,9U0 


81 


7.227 


43 


4,509 


14 


1,408 


148 


15,044 


1836 


9 


1,661 


68 


6.063 


49 


5,129 


• • 


« • 


126 


12,853 


1837 


4 


552 


62 


4,879 


40 


4,063 


19 


1,507 


125 


11.001 


1838 


3 


316 


62 


5.408 


47 


4,948 


22 


2.427 


134 


13,099 


1839 


3 


520 


68 


5.139 


36 


3.936 


9 


607 


116 


10,202 
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Name of Colony. 

St. Lucia . 
St. Vincent • . 
Tobago . . . 
Trinidad 



Date of 
AcqnisUimi. 

. 1803 

. 1763 

. 1763 

. 1797 



Tortola and the Virgin 
Islands. . . . 1666 



Name of Colony. A<^*j5tto„. 

Jamaica . • . • 1655 

The Bahama Islands. 1629 

British Guiana . . 1803 

Honduras . . • 1670 



The geographical position of the islands in the above 
list is between 10° and 23° 30' N. lat., and between 
59° SO' and 19° W. long. ; British Guiana lies between 
4° and 8° N. lat., and between 51° and 60° W. long.; 
Honduras lies between 16° 30' and 18*> 30' N. lat., and 
between 88° and 89° W. long. 

The population of each of these several colonies and set- 
tlements, according to the latest accounts, is as follows : — 







White. 


Coloured. 


Total. 


ToUl. 




Date. 














Antigun. . . . 




Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 


Fem. 




1832 


1,140 


840 


15.541 


17,891 


i^.m 


18.731 


35.412 


liarbados . . . 


1829 


7,049 


7,910 


40.371 


46,^5 


47,420 


54,185 


102.605 


Barbuda . . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. . 


. . 


. . 


• • 


1.500 


AnguiUa . . . 


1824 


162 


20b 


1.429 


1,872 


1.591 


2,075 


3.666 


Domiuica . . . 


1833 


382 


33s 


8,475 


9,465 


8,857 


9.803 


18.660 


Grenada & the 1 
Grenadiues . } 


1837 


1,840 


1,964 


8.271 


8,919 


10.111 


10.883 


20.994 


Montserrat . . 


1836 


140 


149 


3,239 


3,591 


3.879 


3.740 


7.119 


Nevis 


1838 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


3.47t) 


8.958 


7.434 


St. Christo. \ 
pher ... j" 


1838 


4,952 


5,483 


6,739 


6.308 


10,691 


11.791 


22.482 


St. Lucia . • . 


1839 


533 


450 


6,153 


7,043 


6.686 


7,^3 


14,179 


St. Vincent . . 


1831 


1.301 


25,821 


• • 


• • 


27,122 


Tobago .... 


1839 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


5,502 


6.246 


11,748 


Trinidad . . . 


1837 


2.030 


1,601 


17,230 


i8.4n 


19,250 


20,078 


39,328 


Tortola & the 1 
VirginlslandsJ 


1835 


• • 


. . 


• • 


• • 


3.622 


4.109 


7.731 


Jamaica .... 


1884 


37,162 


166.595 


169.658 


• • 


. . 


373.405 


The Bahamas . 


1839 


. . 1 . • 


. • 


. . 


11,539 


11,509 


23.048 


Demerara* • . 


1832 


3,006 


71. sr? 


» . 


. . 


74.883 


Berbice* . . . 


1833 


431 139 


10.914 10,057 


11,345 


10.196 


21.541 


Honduras • . . 


1839 


200 35 


4.700 3,000 


4,900 


3.035 
il . . . 


7.935 






• Bri 


tish Gu 


tiana. 




ToU 


820,792 



The total value of the imports and exports of each 
colony in the years 1832 to 1839, according to custom- 
house returns, was as follows : — 
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COLOKIKS. 


1832 


1833 1 












Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Antigua . 


148,830 


169,244 


170,334 


183,285 


Barbados . 


461,308 


285,516 


438,679 


418,351 


Dominica. • 


35,670 


141,306 


38,421 


119,528 


Grenada . 


111,605 


201,276 


114,179 


281,130 


Jamaica . 


1,593,317 


2,814,308 


1,519,452 


2,489,797 


Montserrat . 


11,067 


21,517 


8,065 


18,885 


Nevis . . 


28,686 


28,871 


28,030 


44,729 


St Christopher 


71,981 


101,148 


71,703 


102,378 


St. Lucia . 


35,958 


51,126 


34,723 


63,510 


St Vincent . 


154,274 


255,343 


126,763 


283,170 


Tobago . . 


56,399 


118,450 


54,731 


106,589 


Tortola . . 


5,932 


33,058 


10,006 


31,105 


Trinidad . 


229,697 


235,657 


287,453 


268,446 


Bahamas . 


73,807 


68,156 


107,399 


76,614 


Demerara. 


486,380 


1,386,104 


487,229 


1,577,615 


Berbice . 

Total i 


86,815 


332,933 


70,345 


258,954 


: 3,591,626 


6,244,013 


3,567,512 


6,324,086 




1834 


1835 1 


COLONIKS. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 1 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Antigua . 


176,076 


371,376 


201,339 


236,861 


Barbados . 


454,051 


624,685 


505,028 


578,739 


Dominica 


36,858 


110,362 


50,056 


45,624 


Grenada • 


126,776 


267,998 


114,129 


204,795 


Jamaica . 


1,589,720 


3,148,797 


2,018,965 


3,094,513 


Montserrat . 


11,026 


36,523 


12,715 


19,249 


Nevis . . . 


27,304 


61,653 


39,094 


33,575 


St Christopher 


88,214 


137,963 


110,337 


120,141 


St. Lucia . . 


42,384 


78,513 


51,807 


79,872 


St Vincent • 


138,337 


307,251 


130,559 


326,678 


Tobago . . 


50,446 


106,773 


58,705 


104,274 


Tortola . . 


4,756 


39,985 


9,338 


23,215 


Triuidad . . 


252,518 


380,707 


315,850 


370,361 


Bahamas • 


142,021 


92,802 


125,424 


108,928 


Demerara. • 


585,260 


1,261,767 


615,106 


1,455,231 


Berbice . 

Total i 


67,772 


267,338 


96,013 


315,936 


: 3,793,969 


7,294,493 


4,454,465 


7,117,992 

• 
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COLOHIKS. 


1836 


183T 1 












Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Antigua • • 


191,817 


175,808 


158,998 


73,049 


Barl>ado8 . . 


615,503 


636,853 


627,047 


787,344 


Domiuica. 


68,077 


78,282 


71,390 


74,871 


Grenada . • 


147,315 


201 ,080 


130,709 


, 204,822 


Jamaica . . 


2,108,606 


3,315,670 


1,956,540 


2,827,833 


Montserrat 


9,219 


19,069 


9,542 


7,775 


Nevis . . . 


32,511 


34,885 


27,183 


12,203 


St. Christopher 


98,344 


145,703 


118,271 


122,219 


St. Lucia . 


60,344 


69,040 


86 ,741 


74,185 


St. Vincent . 


155,522 


349,480 


178,415 


379,686 


Tobago . . 


73,947 


196,974 


69,763 


143,828 


Tortola . . 


15,225 


23,129 


10,426 


24,729 


Trinidad . 


469,208 


4«7,731 


443,572 


469,500 


Bahamas . • 


143,211 


88,69i 


190,113 


106,840 


Demerara. • 


770,839 


1,595,137 


799,900 


1,326,308 


Berbice . 

Total £ 


140,738 


499,042 


157,483 


371,436 


5,100,426 


7,916,577 


5,036,093 


7,006,628 


COLONIKS. 


1838 


18 


39 












Impt.rts. 


Ex|K)rts. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


■ 


£. 


£. 


£. 


£. 


Antigua . 


196,959 


378,337 


233,336 


353,709 


Barbados • • 


717,554 


847,899 


783,775 


686,702 


Dominica. 


50,472 


120,021 


44,275 


87,466 


Grenada . 


118,292 


266,277 


99,505 


201,132 


Jamaica • 


1,876,566 


3,299,480 


2,244,450 


2,484,735 


Montserrat 


14,655 


21,248 


9,356 


21,312 


Nevis . 


32,918 


28,896 


31,757 


52,835 


St. Christopher 


95,130 


180,161 


143,867 


185,626 


St. Lucia . . 


60,143 


83,535 


77,507 


76,184 


St. Vincent • 


170,006 


339,025 


189,246 


299,325 


Tobago • . 


76,283 


139,171 


72,418 


150,557 


Tortola . • 


10,540 


13,161 


6,200 


15,029 


Trinidad . 


408,532 


494,199 


465,824 


358,945 


Bahamas • 


154,484 


81,825 


132,906 


93,844 


Demerara. 


851,399 


1,331,390 


1,029,830 


1,091,582 


Berbice . 

Total £ 


208,095 


348,546 


178,684 


256,122 


5,042,028 


7,973,261 


5,742,936 


6,415,105 
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The declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported to the British West Indies in each 
of the fifteen years, 1827 to 1841, was: — 



1827 


£3,583,222 


1832 


£2)439,808 


1837 


£3,456,745 


1828 


3,289,704 


1833 


2,597,589 


1838 


3,393,441 


1829 


3,612,085 


1834 


2)680,024 


1839 


3,986,598 


1830 


2,838,448 


1835 


3,187,540 


1840 


3,574,970 


1831 


2)581,949 


1836 


3,786,453 


1841 


2)504,004 



The value of the produce shipped from these colonies 
to the United Kingdom in each of the years 1832 to 
1839, as computed by the colonial custom -hoi^^es, was — 



1832 


£5,020,146 


1836 


£6,675,424 


1833 


5,169,878 


1837 


5,947,596 


1834 


6,064,786 


1838 


6,871,138 


1835 


5,728,916 


1839 


5,424,614 



The number and tonnage of shipping employed in the 
trade between the British West Indies and the United 
Kingdom in each of the twenty years, from 1822 to 
1841, was as follows : — 







Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Years. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


1822 


839 


232,426 


743 


208,099 


1823 


861 


233,790 


842 


232,717 


1824 


899 


244,971 


848 


238,097 


1825 


872 


232,357 


801 


219;431 


1826 


891 


243,448 


907 


251,852 


1827 


872 


243,721 


906 


248,598 


1828 


1,013 


272,800 


1,022 


270,495 


1829 


958 


263,338 


918 


252,992 


1830 


911 


253,872 


868 


240,664 


1831 


904 


249,079 


907 


249,051 


1832 


828 


229,117 


803 


226,105 


1833 


911 


248,378 


875 


241,384 


1834 


918 


246,605 


900 


246,609 
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Toiu. 




Tum. 


235,179 


862 


232,864 


237,922 


892 


238,915 


226,468 


913 


244,546 


235,493 


G94 


242,467 


196,715 


R4S 


319,652 


151,731 


856 


223,817 


174,975 


805 


211,636 



The productions of these colonies are almost exclu- 
sively Bugar, molasses, rum, coffee, and cocoa, and pi- 
mento from Jamaica. The products of the eugar-cane 
are obtained from all, Cofiee is chiefly grown in Jamaica, 
Dominica, and Guiana; and cocoa, the )i;rowth of British 
coloniee, is almost excluaJTCIy yielded by Trinidad and 
Grenada. The quantities of those important articles of 
commerce imported horn our West India colonies into 
the United Kingdom in each year, from 1821 to 1841, 
wer^— 



Tmr, 


Sng„. 


HolUM 


B«.. 


CatTra. 


Coco.. 


FI.»ol^ 


1831 

11 

is:<9 

1810 
1S41 


Cwt«. 

3 ... -jg 

S. 7« 

i. M 
2, 17 


11 

Si «6 

" i 

M 3S 

12 41 


M 

5, ■-■ -75 


29 —'-aa 

S7 121 

19 (76 
E2 IW 

18 ]k 
IS (88 

il 1 


1 

a. tag 

1. i04 

1. .45 

' m 

il 198 


3, i94 

41 S5 

1, 109 

3. tia 

il, m 

1. Ill 

>6B 



It appears from the custom-house statements already 
given that a great part of the value of the yearly harvests 
in these colonies, and wliich are shipped to tiie United 
Kingdom, remains here, and constitutes an addition to 
our capital. The balance thus remaining after the ship- 
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ments of stores and manufactures are provided for, amounts 
to between two and three millions sterling per annum, 
and forms the revenues of proprietors and mortgagees 
resident in this country. 

For a long series of years the British parliament gave 
encouragement to the African slave-trade, and it required 
a struggle of twenty years on the part of a band of zea- 
lous philanthropists, at the head of whom were the vene- 
rable Thomas Clarkson and the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
suflBciently to arouse the land to the enormity of this 
national sin, and to procure the passing of a law for its 
abolition. In May, 178*7, the first committee was formed 
for the purpose of procuring and publishing information 
tending to the abolition of the African slave-trade. This 
self-constituted body consisted of Clarkson, Granville 
Sharp, Philip Sansom, and nine more members of the 
Society of Friends. In the following year numerous 
petitions against the continuance of the traffic were pre- 
sented to Parliament; motion after motion was made 
upon the subject in the House of Commons, where year 
after year the minister, who seemed to command over- 
whelming majorities in favour of every other measure 
advocated by him, was out-voted in his advocacy of the 
cause of humanity ; and it was reserved for the admi- 
nistration that succeeded to office on the death of Mr. 
Pitt to carry through parliament a bill for abolishing 
the African slave-trade. The perfecting of this measure 
by giving to it the royal assent was literally the last 
parliamentary act of Lord Grenville's administration, 
their seals of office having been delivered up to the king 
on the very same day in which this act was made the 
law of the land. 

It was at that time confidently predicted by those who 
had resisted this measure that it must insure the ruin of 
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our sugar colonies. May we not draw from the signal 
failure of this prediction a well-grounded hope that the 
further measure of justice to the negro perfected by the 
abolition of slavery itself throughout the British domi- 
nions on the 1st of August, 1838, will in the end prove 
as little productive of evil to those colonies as was the 
measure of 1807. 

On the 28th of August, 1833, an Act was passed for 
the abolition of slavery throughout the British colonies. 
Under this Act the name of slave ceased on the 1st of 
August, 1834; those who previously stood in that relation 
becoming ** apprenticed labourers " to the persons who 
had been entitled to their services as slaves. This period 
of apprenticeship was to continue in the case of household 
slaves until the 1st of August, 1838, but in the case of 
prsedial labourers, comprising all usually employed in 
agriculture, the apprenticeship was to be continued until 
the 1st of August, 1840. So strongly, however, had the 
people of England become convinced of the sinfulness of 
holding their fellow-creatures in bondage, that even the 
modified condition of apprenticeship, although it had 
taken from the master all the more hateful attributes of 
ownership, was intolerable to them; and a degree of 
moral compulsion was used under which the colonial 
legislatures were induced to anticipate the period of per- 
fect freedom, and the labouring population throughout 
our West India colonies were admitted to the full rights 
of citizenship on the 1st of August, 1838. 

This glorious act of raising 770,000 human beings 
from a condition in which they were legally considered 
as chattels, and could be bought and sold as so many 
beasts of burden, to a state of equality before the law 
with their former owners, was bought for them at the 
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price of twenty millions sterling by the British nation, 
who thus gave unquestionable testimony to their feelings 
of genuine philanthropy, while they proved their sense 
of justice by compensating those who would otherwise 
have suffered individually for the expiation of a national 
sin. 

The number of slaves in respect of whom their owners 
received compensation by means of this parliamentary 
grant of twenty millions was 170,280, of whom 35,742 
belonged to the Cape of Good Hope, 4026 to Bermuda, 
and 66,613 to Mauritius. The remaining 663,899 were 
located in the several West India colonies. The number 
of slaves in each colony, with the average rates of com- 
pensation awarded to their former owners, and the 
amount of money thus distributed to the several colonies, 
were as follows : — 

Compenfation Apportioned. 



Colonies. Number of Slaves. 


Average Rates. 


Total Amount. 








£. *. 


d. 


£. 


Antigaa. • 




29,121 


14 12 


3 


425,547 


Bahamas 




10,086 


12 14 


4 


128,296 


Barbados 




83,150 


20 13 


8 


1,719,980 


Dominica . 




14,175 


19 8 


9 


275,547 


Grenada. . 




23,638 


26 1 


4 


616,255 


Guiana . • 




82,824 


51 17 


1 


4,294,989 


Honduras . 




1,901 


53 6 


9 


101,399 


Jamaica. . 




311,070 


19 15 


4 


6,149,937 


Montserrat • 




6,401 


16 3 


7 


103,556 


Nevis 




8,815 


17 2 


7 


151,006 


St. Christopher 




19,780 


16 13 





329,393 


St. Lucia • 




13,291 


25 3 


4 


334,495 


St. Vincent . 




22,266 


26 10 


7 


590,779 


Tobago . . 




11,589 


20 3 


7 


233,875 


Trinidad 




20,657 


50 1 


1 


1,033,992 


Virgin Islands 


• 


5,135 


14 2 11 


72,638 


Total . 


663,899 


24 18 


11 


16,561,684 
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A large part of this compensation-moDey was applied 
to the extinction of mortgage-debts owing to merchants 
in England, and was thus doubly advantageous to the 
planters, who were ' thereby freed from obligations ex- 
tremely onerous, and which in various ways intercepted 
the benefits of ownership. 

The different rates of compensation awarded to the 
slave-owners in the several colonies, and which varied 
from 12/. 14f. 4d. per head in the Bahamas to 53/. 6^. 9d. 
in the colony of Honduras, were pr(lportioned to the ave- 
rage sale value of slaves in the various colonies during 
the years between 1822 and 1830, the compensation 
amounting to a small fraction below 45 per cent, of such 
sale value. It must not be imagined that the nation 
having thus paid only that proportion df the value, the 
former owners were losers of the remaining proportion 
of 55 per cent. During the continuance of slavery, if an 
owner sold the labourers from his plantation, he had no 
labour market whence to hire substitutes for the cultiva- 
tion of his estate, and, practically, the value of land in the 
sugar colonies resided in the negroes attached to it ; but 
when the general measure of emancipation was perfected 
this state of things was altogether changed ; the former 
owners had among them the same number of labourers 
whose services they might engage, the difference to them 
being simply this, that with 45 per cent, of the former 
exchangeable value of the labourers in their pockets, 
and relieved from all necessity of providing for their 
wants in sickness, infirmity, and old age, they had to 
support them by means of daily wages paid to the able- 
bodied for services performed, the rate of which wages 
must be regulated as in every other country by the supply 
and the demand. It was a favourite plea with those 
who were opposed to the abolitioi^ of slavery that the 
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expenses of the planters in sapportiDg the old and the 
infant, and the sickly, while thej had the services only 
of those among the population who were healthy, and of 
ages daring which labour was practicable, amounted to 
at least as much as the wages they would have to pay if 
the institution of slavery were abolished ; and if there 
were any true foundation for such a plea, unqnestionably 
the law which, in plading them in those altered circum- 
stances, provided the employers with so large a fund out 
of which to pay their labourers, bestowed upon the former 
a very important i>oon. 

It could nut reasonably be expected that a great social 
revolution, such as the act of emancipation, brought about 
in these colonies, would pass unaccompanied by some in- 
convenience, and that time would not be required in 
order to the right adjustment of things between the dif- 
ferent classes under such altered circumstances. The 
inconveniences which have arisen proved, however, much 
less formidable than the most sanguine friends to the 
measure of emancipation ventured to expect ; and what- 
ever those inconveniences were, they are fast disappear- 
ing. The conduct of the emancipated negroes has been 
most exemplary. The heaviest charge brought against 
them is that of demanding exorbitant rates of wages, a 
charge which calls for no word of refutation, since it must 
be out of their power to enforce it, or to insist upon any 
payment beyond that which circumstances render equit- 
able. It is no more in their power than it is in the 
power of the farm-labourer or the hand-loom weaver in 
England to fix the rate of wages. 

The very great difference in the sale-value of slaves 
observable in the different colonies previous to emanci- 
pation was chiefly the result of a law passed for the 
registration of slaves, and which forbad their transfer 
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from one colony to another, — a measure framed in a 
beneficent spirit, but the wisdom of which was very ques- 
tionable. In the Bahamas, where the slave population 
was redundant, labour was necessarily cheap, and the 
value of those by whom it must be performed was low. 
In Guiana, on the other hand, and in Trinidad, where 
there was an abundance of fertile land to be reclaimed, 
the number of labourers was quite inadequate, and their 
value proportionally high. There would have been great 
advantage to the owners, and, under proper regulations, 
no hardship upon the negroes, to have removed them 
from places where their labour was not needed to colo- 
nies where it could be profitably employed. Since the 
measure of freedom has been consummated, such changes 
have been made to a great extent, and with mutual ad- 
vantage to both classes. 

The inhabitants of Antigua, in which island there was 
an abundance of labourers, so that their average sale- 
value between 1822 and 1830 was only 32Z. 12^. lOrf. 
per head, quickly perceived the advantages they might 
draw from the measure of 1833, and by an act of the 
island legislature granted immediate emancipation to 
their slaves, without subjecting them to the intermediate 
step of apprenticeship. This island is most of all the 
West India colonies dependent upon the seasons for the 
abundance of its crops, since there is not in the whole of 
its area a stream or spring of water to be found. With 
this fact in view it will be seen from the following figures 
that its harvests have not fallen short by reason of this 
act of its legislature. 

The quantities of sugar, molasses, and rum imported 
into the United Kingdom from Antigua in each of the 
ten years, from 1832 to 1841, were as follows: — 
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Sogitf. 



M<4asaes. 



Ri 



rears. 


Ctrts. 


Cwts. 


OalU. 


1832 


143,336 


57,889 


29,173 


1833 


129,519 


67,181 


34,932 


1834 


257,177 


87,882 


71,445 


1835 


174,818 


75,985 


67,051 


1838 


135,482 


54,370 


7,731 


1837 


62^170 


26,993 


11,538 


1838 


203,043 


97,614 


29,171 


1839 


222^689 


104,034 


55,958 


1840 


203,071 


96,117 


75,592 


1841 


144,103 


75,551 


14,906 



The following statement exhibits at one view the names 
of our colonial possessions and dependencies, with the 
exception of our Indian empire, in every quarter of the 
globe ; the form of government established in each ; its 
population, and the value of its trade with the United 
Kingdom in 1839, the latest year for which the accounts 
are at present accessible. [See pages 434 and 435.] 

The importance to the United Kingdom of the trade 
which it carries on with its colonies and dependencies in 
the four quarters of the globe, when compared with that 
which it carries on with the whole world, including those 
colonies, will be seen from the following statement, 
wherein is shown the real value of the products of Bri- 
tish industry exported to the world at large, and of the 
part exported to our colonies, together with the number 
and tonnage of the shipping employed in prosecuting the 
trade, during each of the ten years, from 1832 to 1841 : — 



, 
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A SrATXiinrr oTUie Dftt0 and Mode of Aeqokilioa, Um Pom of Ooreramonfc, aad the 
the Brituh Ciovd, together with the Amooiit oCiU Trade with the United 



otCoUmf. 



"Evman: — 
Gibraltar . . 
Malta and Ooxo 
Ionian Iilanda 
Heligoland • 



Ceylon 

AirrniALAnA:— 
New 8onth Wales . 

Van Dicmen's Land . 
Western Australia . 
Sooth AostraUa . . 
New Zealand . • . 

ArniCA : — 
Maorittos . . . • 
Cape of Good Hope . 
Sierra Leone . • . 

Gambia .... 
Gold Coast. . . . 
Fernando Po ... 

Anisic A : — 
Lower Canada . . 
Upper Canada . . 
New Brunswick • . 
Nora Scotia ... 
Cape Breton . • . 
Prince Edward's hland 
Newfonndland . . 
Antigua «... 
Barbados .... 
Dominica .... 
Grenada .... 
Jamaica .... 
Moatserrat . • • 
Nevis • • • . • 
St. Christopher . . 
St. Lucia .... 
St. Vincent . . . 
Tobago. , . • • 
VitKin Islands. • . 
Anguilla .... 
Trinidad • . • . 
British Guiana . . 



Bahamas • • • . 
Bermudas .... 
Honduras .... 



Date aad Mode 

of ha AequiMtioa. 

wfa gt h fT hf Capcure, 

bf Cfioo, or by 

SetOemeut. 



Capture . 

Ditto . . 

Cifssioa . 

Ditto . . 



1704 
1800 
1814 
1814 



Capitulation . 1796 
Settlement . 1787 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



1803 

1829 
1836 
1839 



Capitulation. 1810 
Ditto . . . 1806 
SeUlement . 1787 

Ditto . . . 1681 
Ditto . . . 1661 
Ditto ... 1827 

Capitulation) 1759 
and Cession j 1763 
Settlement 
Ditto . . 
IHtto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Cession . 
Ditto . . 



} 



Soon 
after 

. their 

^ditco- 
very in 
14»7- 
. 1632 
. 1625 
. 1763 
. 1763 



Popalation 

aoeordiBgtD 

the late* 

CeoMMor 

Bctnm. 



1834 15.006 

1839 121.928 

1840 223.a» 
Aboot 3,000 

1835 1.241.8S5 

1841 128.718 

1838 45,764 

1839 S,154 

1840 15.040 
Unknown. 






Capitulation. 1655 
Settlement . 1632 
DHto . . . 1628 
Ditto . . . 1623 
Capitulation. 1803 
Cession . . 1763 
Ditto . . . 1763 
Settlement . 1666 
Ditto . . . 1650 
Capitulation . 1797 
Ditto . . . 1803 



Settlement . 1699 
Ditto . . . 1609 
Cession . . 1670 



1839 
1839 
1839 

1839 



1836 
1839 
1840 

1838 

1841 
1836 
1832 
1899 
1833 
1837 
1824 
1836 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1831 
1839 
1835 
1824 
1837 
1833 

1839 
1839 
1839 



135,197 

143,271 

39,133 

4,495 



572,227 

407,696 

75,271 

178;237| 

47.033 

74,705 

35.412 

102.605 

18,660 

20.994 

373,405 

7,119 

7,434 

22.482 

14.179 

27.122 

11,748 

7.731 

3.666 

39328 

96,424 

23.048 
8.933 
7,935 



Pom ct Gummuft, 
wfaedwr bartag LegMatne 

Aaaemblk*, or ni^ 

gOTcmed direcdr by Orden 

from fbe 

Home Goreruneat. 



Under home government 

Ditto 

Legislative bodies . . 
Under home government 

Ditto ...... 

Governor and Legisla- 
tive Council . . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

... 

Under home government 

Ditto 

Ditto, and Executive and 
Legislative Council . 
Home government • . 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Legislative bodies . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Home government . . 
Legislative bodies . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Home government . . 
Ditto and Legislative 

Council .... 
Legislative bodies . . 

Ditto 

Home government and 

Local Magistrates. 
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Popalation, acoordioff to the latest Census, of each CoioBy or TottAga Possesaioa of 
Kiugdom, and the Shipping employed therein, in the year 1839. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Value of 



Shipping. 



Impoitfl. 



1,170.702 

125,338 

64,010 



Exports. 



Inwards. 



No returns . 
Diitu . . . 
Ditto . . . 



Ships. 

117 
33 
60 



No reiurns. 



Tonnage. 

25,940 

5,667 

8,215 

No returns* 



Included with the accounts of British India. 



I 
1 



l,800,08i 



309,771 
623,705 

179,283 



3,4i0,249 



} 3.797,517 



U 



995,557 



601,003 
591,004 

120,844 



5.424.614 



76 



83 
66 

127 



1. 758.609 2,148 



748 



23,480 



23.523 
11,766 

32,437 



709,846 



196,715 



Outwards. 



Ships. 
260 

162 
28 



233 



46 
89 

151 



1.813 



848 



Tonnage. 

43.665 

30,835 

4,261 



93.945 



13,567 
21,452 

37,944 



606.436 



219,652 



u2 



436 BRITISH COLONIES AND [SBC. VIII. 

Occasion is sometimes taken by the advocates of a 
protective system to point out the actual and compara- 
tive magnitude of our colonial trade, in proof of the prac- 
tical wisdom of their doctrine. The chief productions of 
our colonies are favoured in the home market by means 
of diflTerential duties; and it is affirmed that by this 
means we carry on a larger export trade than we should 
do if a preference were not thus given to a part of oiu: 
customers ; an assertion which it would be difficult to 
prove. 

Let us, in order to test the wisdom of this system of 
preferences, take what will be considered the most im- 
portant article of colonial production, sugar, and inquire 
shortly what is the effect to the kingdom generally, and 
to the sugar colonies, of the virtual monopoly of the 
home market given to them by our tariff. 

First, we are made to pay for the sugar consumed in 
the United Kingdom more than we need to pay by an 
amount exceeding the value of all the goods which we 
manufacture for the West India colonies ; it will hardly be 
said that this is a profitable trade for us, whatever it may 
be for the colonies. It might be some consolation to us 
to know that the excessive price which we thus pay 
benefited in a proportionate degree those to whom it is 
paid. But is this so? If the millions of money for 
which we thus tax ourselves did go to swell the profits 
of the planters, how is it that this undue rate does not 
stimulate production, an effect which excessive profits 
never fail to have ? It is neither wise, reasonable, nor 
just, that the people of England should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be thus heavily taxed for the benefit of any 
class of our fellow-subjects, however respectable; but 
when we see that, notwithstanding the heavy burden we 
thus take upon ourselves, the planters are continually 
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lamenting over their ruined condition, what words can 
we find adequately to describe our folly ? 

Let us suppose that the differential duty upon sugar 
were abolished, and that we no longer had to pay a mo- 
nopoly price for that which we use, and it is certain 
that our consumption must very greatly increase. To 
supply our wants we must have recourse to other mar- 
kets, and in payment for our importations must send to 
the producers that alone which we have to offer, the pro- 
ducts of our industry, our manufactures. The people of 
England would clearly be gainers by this change, since 
they would either have more sugar in return for an equal 
amount of labour; or they would retain more of the 
products of their toil to exchange elsewhere for other 
conveniences or luxuries. 

Let us, secondly, inquire what the effect would be to 
the English sugar colonists if we thus placed them upon 
a footing of equality with the Brazils and Cuba. They 
would possibly grow less sugar, although that is very doubt- 
ful, since we might experience in this case, as in most 
other cases is experienced, the beneficial effect of compe-# 
tition in lessening the cost of production. But suppose 
this result were to happen, it could only be that they 
found some other emplo3niient for their land and labour 
that would be more beneficial, and this would be no hard- 
ship to them. Does any one suppose that the land in 
those prolific settlements would be left waste, or that the 
labourers would live in idleness ? 

It cannot be necessary to pursue further an inquiry 
which has been so frequently discussed in these pages. 
During the very few years that have elapsed since the 
first volume of this work was offered to the notice of the 
public, the cause of commercial freedom, which is the 
cause of human progress, has made more rapid strides 
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ciple then dared to expect. 
nd preferences eo stoutly ad- 
ia support of which such 
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ads eren to which it looked 
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will become more and more 
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Vols. I. II. and III. 



For the Subjects of each Section and Chapter, see the Table of Contents 

prefixed to each Volume. 



Accumulation of Wealth. — ^The tact 
of accumulation of national wealth 
shown in the outlay of enormous 
masses of capital for the execution of 
plans to facilitate locomotion, iii. 
117. National expenditure of periods 
of war and peace compared, in proof 
of great increase of accumulated 
wealth in the nation, iii. 118. Ad- 
vantages that would have followed 
ftrom avoiding the French and Ame- 
rican wars, iii. 119, 120. 

Accumulated capital to be distin- 
guished from current expenditure, iii. 
149-151. 

— — Objects chosen for investments of 
accumulated wealth, iii. 149-169. 

Addinfton, Mr., his testimony in fkvour 
of a nee importation of foreign grain, 
ii. 330. 

Africa, remarks' on the amount of ex- 
ports to. ii. 111. Slave trade still 
carried on ; its balefril effects, ii. 112. 

Value of ex])orts to, ii. 102-104. 

(See Dependencies in Africa.) 

Affghanistan, invasion of, prosecuted 
^thout the sanction of the Court of 
Directors; not an Indian war; inju- 
rious in its conse<mences to the Com- 
pany, and to the British Empire, iii. 
341. 

Agriculture.— A numerous people can 
never be dependent on tne soil of 
other countries for supplies of food ; 
to supply the United Kingdom with 
wheat alone would employ more than 
double the shipping wnich at present 
enters its ports; rapid progress in 
population requires equal progress 
in production of food, i. 143-145. 
Quantities of wheat imported from 
foreign countries from 1801 to 1835, 



i. 146, 147. Agriculturists have con- 
tinued to embark capital in culture of 
the soil; increase of agricultural fa- 
mUies, compared with increase of 
total number of families in the king- 
dom, has been small ; Sir H. Dav3rs 
chemical researches rendered essen- 
tial services to agriculture ; bones of 
wild cattle of South America imported 
for manure ; great extent of agricul- 
tural improvements negatives the 
notion of continual losses, i. 148, 149. 
Low prices have stimulated to exer- 
tion ; deficiency of statistics of agri- 
culture in this kingdom, 150. Sta- 
tistical account of Motland, showing 
the progress of improvement; the 
advantage of i»ocuring similar re- 
cords in England, 151-154. Table of 
inclosure bills; import and export 
of wheat and meal, and prices, from 
1760 to 183^ with remarks, i. 154-161. 
£arl Fitzwilliam quoted on increased 
extent^ and iMroduoe of land, 162. 
Draining of fens of Cambridgeshire, 
and produce of wheat instead of oats, 
163. Report of committee on agri- 
cultural distress in 1821, 164. Agri- 
cultural labourers have experienced 
improvement, and rent has doubled 
since 1790, 164, 165. Dispute con- 
cerning profitable employment of 
more capital in agriculture. 1 67. In- 
fluence of changes in the currency, 
168, 169. Number of acres brought 
into cultivation since 1760, 170, 171. 
Mr. Couling's tabular statement of 
acres in cultivation, culturable, and 
waste in the United Kingdom, 173- 
179. Could all the culturable land 
be brought into piofltable use, the 
produce of food might suffice for 
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more than eight millions of addi- 
tional population, i. 179. Prodace 
of land in Wales not half of its capa- 
bility, with superior culture, 179. 
Ftoauce of land in England might be 
doubled by better cmtivation, 180. 
I^portion of labourers to occupiers 
of land, 180, 181. Proportion of the 
whole soil in meadow and pasture 
about tihree-flfths; question whether 
the number of horses and extent of 
pastureJand are reduced by establish- 
ment of rail-roads, 182, 183. 

Agriculture.— Exaggerated statement 
of Parliamentary Committee as to the 
extent of the reduction of the number 
of horses through Uie establishment of 
railways, i. 184. Number of h<»se8 
kept, and of persons assessed for tax 
thereon, in 1821 and 1833, 185, 186. 

• Comp«rative table of numbers em- 
ployed in agriculture and trades, 
i. 51-53. 

Decrease in proportion of the agri- 
cultural class, i. 52. 

Table of males 20 years of age 

compared as to numbers employed 
in agriculture, i. 53. Agricultural 
class in Ireland more than double th& 
proportion in England, i. 58. Com- 
parative proportion of occupiers and 
labourers in England and Ireland, 
i. 58. Quantity of grain Aimi^ed 
by Ireland, i. 58. No precise inform- 
ation exists as to the produce of the 
soil of this kingdom, i. 59. Number 
of families occupied in production of 
food in Ireland, i. 60. 

— — Table of comparative numbers em- 
ployed in agriculture, manuiiEu:tures, 
and trades in each county, i. 55. 
Numerical order of each county in 
this respect, i. 56. 

Com|>arative classification of the 

population of France as to division 
of the soil, i. 73. 

— - Agricultural and other dasses, i. 
71-75. 

— — Proprietors of the soil in great 
prosperity during French war, owing 
to high mice of agricultural produce, 
i. 188. Number of sheep and quan- 
tity of wool produced in 1828, i. 199, 
200. 

— — Advantages to, by opening canals, 
ii. 24. 

Population of England fitst over- 
taking capability of soil to supply 
food, ii. 95-97. 

— — Incapability of soil of England to 
supply sufficient food for increase of | 
population, ii. 95. Imposdbility of 



continuing restrictions on foreign 
trade in com for the supposed benefit 
of the proprietors of the soil, ii. 96, 97. 

Agriculture. — ^Wages of ikrm-servants 
in various parts of Europe, ii. 263. 

— — Impolitic and evil effects of pro- 
tective system in the imposition of 
high duties on foreign spirits, iii. 59. 

Rural population has not increased 

in the same proportion as other 
classes, iii. 12. 

Half a million of money invested 

by Earl of Leicester in improvements, 
iii. 134. 

Increased amount of capital in- 
vested in live stock, iii. IrtM. Capital 
might be advantageously invested in 
draining and scientific improvements 
of the soil; removal ot legislative 
restrictions on trade in agricultural 
produce would encourage investment 
of capital for agricultural improve- 
ments, iii. 169. 

■ ■ ■ Proportion of population engaged 
in, iii. 1. 

(See Horses, SOieep, Wool, Wool- 
len Manufacture.) 

Alison, fflieriff, evidence as to preva- 
lence of drunkenness in Glasgow, 
iii. 245. 

Almanacs, ereat increase in the number 
published on reduction of duty on 
paper in 1836, iii. 74. 

America, United States. — ^Prop<ntion 
between sexes of white population in 
1820, i. 16. 

Number of emigrants to, ftom 

1820 to 1834, i. 128. Emigrants to 
New York, 129. 

Crews of American vessels more 

abstinent from ardent spirits than 
English, (See St. Lawrence,^ i. 133. 

United States, the principal cus- 
tomer for Britidi linen goods, i. 270. 

Railroads in, made of imported 

iron, ii. 6. 

Railways in United SUtes, ii. 74, 

75, 76. 

Hosiery shipped largely firom 

Saxony to United States, if. 200. 

Benefit of trade with IJnited States 

during war with Napeleon, ii. 145. 

— — Progress of trade of IJnited States, 
ii. 189, 190. Capital yields higher 
interest in, ii. 190. 

Table of imports and exports in 



1801-1836, ii. 191. 

— Value of exports to, ii. 102, 104, 
105.— rSee Colonies.) 

— Table of proportions of tonnage 
employed In import and export 
trade, ii. 188. 
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Capital pnniflhmeiit, e^ effwt of, on 
minds of prisoners, iii. 194. 

— >— Nomber of executions previous 
and sobseqaent to the mitigation of 
the penal laws, iii. 190, 191, 192. 

Carriages, public improvements in the 
constmcaon and management of, 
owing to improvement m roads, ii. 
13f, 18. 

Calculations of the number of pas- 
sengers, and number ai miles, con- 
veyed by stage coaches, in 1834, ii. 
21,22. 

Number of mail coaches in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, ii. 22. 

Number of, assessed, 18124840, iii. 

16. Increase of, since 1812, iii. 17, 
18. Expense of keepine 4-wheeled 
caniaffes; annual expencuture there- 
on, iii. 18. 

Cattle, number imported into England 
from Ireland, ii. 81 , 82. 

Central Society Of Education, its in- 
quiries into condition of working 
classes, iii. 5. 

Ceylon.---(See Dependencies, Asia.) 

Children.— Average number to each 
marriage in various countries, i. 21. 

— — Proportion that die before Ist, 
10th, 18th year, i. 21. 

China, advantageous trade with, ex- 
pected, ii. 114, 115. Table of ship- 
ping engaged in trade with China, ii. 
116. 

trade with, might be benefited by 

bold reduction of duty on tea, iii. 50. 

Christ's Hospital. — Remarks, and table 
on the numbers of children, and de- 
creasing number of deaths, from 
1814-1833. i. 44. 45. 

Churches and chapels, amount of pub- 
lic expenditure devoted to the erec- 
tion of. iii. 151, 153. 

Cinnamon, value of the produce of, 
in Ceylon; surplus produce burnt 
by the Dutdi, iiu 358. 

Cities, causes of greater rate of mor* 
tality in, i. 28. 

Clothing. — Cost of articles of clothing 
in Greenwich Hospital, Bethlehem 
Hospital, and Chelsea Hospital, 
during a series of years, iii. 114, 115. 

Coaches.— (See Carriages.) 

Coal, great value of mineral products 
of England, owing to abundance of 
coal for applying steam power, i. 
334. Quantities of coal shipped from 
Newcastle and Sunderltmd, from 
1801 to 1885, i. 336-339. Amount 
of shipments from Stockton, 403. 
Act of Parliament requiring regis- 
tration of ooals arriving in London; 



prices of eoo^ diipped tnm. New- 
castle and Sunderumd for London, 
from 1801 to 1835, 341. Prices paid 
in London, from 1813 to 1823, 342. 
Quantities of coals shipped to British 
and foreign ports, 343. Quantities 
distributed to the great seats of ma- 
nuikcture by canals and railways, 
344, 845. 
Coal, quantity consumed in Sheffield, 
i. 301, 302. 

Rapidly and cheaply carried to 



Irelana for manufkctures, ii. 33. 

English, jealous and erroneous 

exclusion of, from France, ii. 3. 

Number of ships arrived in the 

p<nt of London, and quantities con- 
veyed therein, in 1831-1836, ii. 78. 

Quantities consumed in making 

iron, iii. 86. 

Great importance of low price of 

coal, iii. 97, 98. The people of Eng- 
land subject to a burdensome tax 
imposed upon coal as a trade regu- 
lation, by proprietors of collieries; 
description of the nature, circum- 
stances, and evil consequences of this 
oppressive r^ulation, iii. 98, 99, 100, 
101, 102, 103. 

Quantities brought to London, 

1821-1842, iii. 95, 96. Estimate of 
quantity used forj^as, 96. 

Coasting Trade.— (^ Trade.) 

Cocoa-nut tree, abundant produce, and 
various uses of, in Ceylon, iii. 357, 
358. 

Cocoa, quantitie imported from West 
Indies, iii. 425. 

Coffee, East Indian, amount consumed, 
prices, reduction of duty upon it, 
li. 118, 119, 120. 

Fluctuations in the consumption 

especiidly exemplify effects of tax- 
ation, iii. 42. Quantities consumed, 
1801-1841, compared with popula- 
tion, ahd rates of duty, 43-48. Ex- 
emplification of diminished consump- 
tion and revenue caused by high du- 
ties, 43. Impolicy and wasteful 
consequences of fS&vouring some at 
expense of odiers, by protective 
duties, 45, 46, 47. 

Successful cultivation, and pro- 
duce of, in Ceylon, iii. 356, 357. 

Houses, great number opened; 

their promotion of temperance, iii. 
246. Description of these establish- 
ments, 247, 248. 

Quantities imported from India, 

iii. 343. 

— Quantities imported from West 
Indies, iii. 425. 
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Colonies of the West Indies. — (See 
West Indies.) 

— — (See Dependencies.) 

Colonisation, England little to boast 
of in regard to experiments in, i. 
127, 

Colquhoun, Dr., quoted respecting gin- 
shops and prevalence of ^unkenness 
in 1744, iiL 231. 

Ccnnmerce, necessity for llberalixing 
our system of, ii. 800, 201. 

— — Impolicy of commercial monopoly 
in colonial government, iii. 313, &c. 

— — Foreign commerce, necessity of, 
to most countries, and especially to 
England; peculiar advantages of 
England for ; amount of foreign trade 
of England greater than that of any 
other country ; would long qgo have 
been greater than it is, if leB: to its 
own free course ; its small extent a 
subject of surprise and regret ; Eng- 
land prevented by wars and ill-con- 
sidered commercial laws, firom having 
the whole habitable world for its 
market, ii. 92, 93, 94. Increase of 
population demands the greatest pos- 
sible ilftcilities to foreign commerce 
for supply of food ; expense of trad- 
ing communication between London 
and many foreign countries less than 
between London and distant English 
towns and counties, ii. 94, 95. Ad- 
vantage of foreign commerce in sea- 
sons of depression, ii. 96. Impossi- 
bility of continuing restrictions on 
foreign trade in com for supposed 
benefit of proprietors of the soil. ii. 
96,97. 

— — Extension of commerse greatly 
owing to revision of our tariff, and 
reduction and abolition of duties, ii. 
121. Remark on the ofiBcial and actual 
values of goods imported and ex- 
ported, ii. 126. 

— — Custom-house valuation of ex- 
ported and imported merchandise in- 
correct, ii. 99. 

' Advantageous effects of abolishing 
commercial monopoly of East India 
Company, iii 341, &c. Quantities 
and value of imports and exports be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
India, 342-344. Important articles 
of commerce procurable from India 
by improvement and extension of 
means of communication with the 
interior, 346, 347. 

——Commercial value of India to 
England, iii. 354. 

Retaliatory restrictive measures 

adopted by Prussia ; Reciprocity Acts 



passed, ii. 162. Enumeration of re- 
ciprocity treaties, ii. 163. 

Commerce. — Increase of foreign com- 
merce since the beginning oi the pre- 
sent century, ii. 101. 

In 1802, the' year subsequent to 

peace of Amiens, value of exports 
exceeded, by 13 per cent., tliat of 
1801, a year of war, ii. 145. No 
means of analysing our foreign com- 
merce anterior to 1805; benefit of 
trade with America during war with 
Napoleon, ii. 145. Napoleon's Ber- 
lin decree, ii. 146. His decree of 
Milan, ii. 146. 

— Napoleon, in the plenitude of his 
power, unable to prevent the sale 
of English goods in Paris ; exorbi- 
tant sums realized by his commer> 
cial indulgences to individuals, ii. 
150. The English export trade main- 
tained in defiance of the Continental 
system of prohibition under Napo- 
leon, ii. 149. Commercial interests 
of England heedlessly abandoned by 
the English minister at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, ii. 150. System 
of restriction supported by inter- 
ested commercial men in England, 
ii. 151. In 1820 London merchants 
petitioned Parliament against com- 
mercial restrictions and protective 
laws; copy of that document, ii. 
151-156. Remarks upon one ex- 
ceptionable clause in it, ii. 156. 
Commercial treaties would be un- 
known if each community rightly 
understood its own interests, ii. 158. 
Navigation Act, restricting imports 
to English ships, regarded as a monu- 
ment of wisdom during 160 years, ii. 
158, 159. Mr. Wallace's Five Acts 
for relaxing restrictions on foreign 
trade, ii. 160, 161. • 

•— Amount of tonnage employed 
furnishes much better measure of 
progress of foreign trade than com- 
putations of money value of mer- 
chandise, ii. 168. 

Table of official value of foreign 

and colonial merchandise, and of real 
or declared value of Britidi and Irish 
produce and manufactures exported 
from 1801 to 1836, ii. 98. Table of 
veal value 'of British and Irish mer- 
chandise exported to foreign coun- 
tries and colonies, ii. 102. 

Table of value of exports to foreign 

countries, 1827-1836, ii. 104, 105. 
Table of quantities a^d value of the 
principal articles of British and Irish 
produce and manufiMstuze exported, 
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CUme. — Proportiona of offendera in 
Scotland able to read and write ; much 
la^er proportion of females com- 
mitted in Scotland than in England, 
ill. 215. Ages of offenders in Scot- 
land, 816. 

<— - Number of committals, and in- 
crease per cent, in 1841 compared 

. with 1805, in each county in Eng- 
land, iii. 196, 197, 198. Centesimal 
proportions at each age ; lai^ num- 
ber of juvenile offenders, 199. Pturk- 
hurst Reformatory Prison tot boys, 
800. 

——— Classification of crimes adopted in 
the returns of the Home Office; 
number of each offence, 1834-1841, 
iii. 195. 

— — Number of offenders committed 
has greatly outstripped increase of 
popuation and weutn, iii. 172. 

-^—•Historical notices of progressive 
mitigation of the penal laws as to 
capital punishment, quoted from Mr. 
Redgrave's Criminal Returns, iii. 
181, &c. 

-^ Evil effects formerly of sangui- 
nary penal laws, iii. 179, 180. 

Expenses incurred in each county 

for criminal prosecutions and main- 
tenance of pnsoners, H. 366, 367. 

Does not exist in Nova Scotia, iii. 

860. 

More than mere knowledge of 

reading and writing required to deter 
from crime, iii. 220. 

— — Number of pauper children left 
in ignorance a cause of prevalence of 
crime, iii. 269. 

— — Better to expend public money in 
preventing crime by education than 
In punishing, iii. 254. 

^— Qood eCrects of Mrs. Fry's phi- 
lanthropic agency in Newgate prison, 
iii. 283. Crime diminishable by re- 
moval of legislative impediments to 
industry, 224. Statistics of crime in 
Ireland, 225, Sec. Great fluctuations 
in the numbers of offenders and 
offences in Ireland, 827,828. Relates 
to assaults, riot, and illicit distilla- 
tion, 228. Ages of offenders in Ire- 
land, 229. I>egrees of instruction, 
231, 282. Deficiency of returns from 
Ireland as to ages and instruction, 
830, 231, 232. 

—^ Transportation of criminals; ob- 
ject of punishment the prevention 
of crime; expatriation of convicts 
should be rendered more advan- 
taffeona to the 0(mimunity; prefer- 
able to convey them to the interior 



ot Canada rather than to Aostnlia, i. 
134-137. 

Crime. — Number of convicts landed in 
New South Wales in 1828-38, iii. 870. 

Currency, a subject frequently exa- 
mined and discussed since the Bullion 
Committee in 1810, but no principle 
or practice yet detarminea on to 
remedy ruinous alternations con- 
stantly recurring, ii. 202, 203. Bank 
Restriction Act, 204. Adverse com- 
mercial circumstances connected with 
the French war, which affected the 
state of the currency ; high price of 
gold, 205, 206. Prosperous commer- 
cial circumstances subsequent tol814. 
Fall in the price of gold, 207. Er- 
roneous conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land in resorting to redundant x>aper 
currency, 208. Mr. Peel's Act of 
1819 ; resumption • of specie pay- 
ments, 209, 210. Assertion imputed 
to Mr. Ricardo respecting mil in 
prices in relation to gold currency, 
211 . Panic of 1825, 212. EstaUish- 
ment of bnmch banks, 215. Esta- 
blishment of ioint-stock banks, 816. 
Number established in 1826-1836, 
218-221. Proposal of a national 
bank of issue by the Government, 
responsible to Parliament, 223. Ex- 
cessive issues of currency raise the 
general prices of goods, 225. Plan 
of a tabular arrangement of prices to 
indicate rise and frill, 227. Opinion 
of Mr. Tooke that prices are not 
affected by abundance or scarcity of 
eirculatinff money, 229. Effect of 
deficient harvests in raising prices, 
231-235. Table showing amount of 
notes in circulation, rates of ex- 
change, prices of wheat and 50 other 
articles, from 1833 to 1837, 236, 837. 
(See GoldO 

Customs. — Ihities firom 1801 to 1836, 
ii. 305, 306, 310, 318, 381. 

Custom House. — Table of duties re- 
ceived at each port in the United 
Kingdom, 1836, 1837, U. 148-144. 

I^troyed by fire, and statistical 

documents lost thereby, in 1814, ii^ 
173. 

Error of annual statements respect- 
ing quantities of sugar retained for 
home consumption, iii. 31. No ac- 
count kept of refined sugar exported 
- to Ireland, which is supplied wholly 
from Great Britain, iii. 33. 

Valuations of exported and im- 
ported merchandise incorrect, ii. 99. 

— — Returns of numbers of einigrants 
deftetive, i* 188. 
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C wM oah home aeeomitt rimplifled by 
adoptum of wuefaooaing iyitem, ii. 
«76.«77. 

»~- No enstom-hoiue in SvitxeiUnd, 
L291. 

Cnstonu r^nlations, exeeedingly great 
improvement in, at eommenoement 
of i«eaent eentory, ii. 269. 

CoUeiy, nearly all made in the king- 
dom proceeds from. SheflEteld, i. 299. 

Damtsic, amount of tonnage employed 
in import and export traoe, ii. 189. 

Davy, mr Humphry, liis work on aeri- 
enltoral chemistry very aerviceMle 
in improvement of soils, i. 149. 

Day, Mr., of Maresfield, qoot^ on em- 
ployment of more capital in agricol- 
tare, i. 167. 

Deaths. — Increase of population firom 
diminidiing proportion of deaths an 
unerring i^;n of prosperity, i. 26. 
Table of proportionate deauis firom 
1780 to 1820, showing pronessive di- 
minution, i. 26. B^ of mortality 
not increased by bringing together 
large masses of population, i. 27, 28. 
Number of deaths of aged persons in 
London not easily ascertained, i. 27. 
Rate of mortality in Middlesex lower 
than in most countries of £urope, 
i. 28. 

—— Table of ages of persons buried 
f^om 1813 to 1830, i. 29. Table of 
per centage proportion of mortality, 
1813-1830, i. 30. Table of annual 
proportion of burials, baptisms, and 
marriages, 1796-1830, in each county, 
i. 32. 

^— Increase in population of England 
and France the result of diminished 
proportion of deaths, i. 18, 19. Pro- 

E>rtions of, in various countries of 
urope and America, i. 21. 

—— Kenilts deduced from bills of mor- 
tality, showing progressive decrease 
of proportionate deaths, i. 22, 23; 
and of deaths under the age of 20, 
i. 23, 24. 

— — Rate of mortality less in England 
and Wales than in other European 
countries, and America, i. 20. 

Table of mortality firom small-pox, 

i. 38. To 18U1, burials in London 
were in excess over the births ; since 
that period an excess of births, i. 38. 
Annual average deaths in London 
1791-1800, and 1811-1820, i. 38. 

Plroportion of children that die be- 

foro 1st, 10th, and 18th year, i. 21. 

— — Suffgestion by Sir F. lyivemois, on 
recording mortality of children, i. 24. 



Deaths.— (See under Hospitals, Tables 



of Deaths.) 

Debt, NationaL— <See Finance.) 

Denmark, population of, whidi does 
not eonal that of London, consume 
m<we French wine than the whole of 
the United Kingdom, iii. 63. 

DiflTerential duties on su^ar extremely 
burdensome and impobtic, iii. 40, 41. 

(See Duties.) 

DIvemois, Sir F^rancts, statement <^ 
comparative proportion of deaths to 
the population in several countries ot 
Europe, i. 20. Suggestion of the use 
of recording mmr^Iity of children, 
i.24. 

Dependencies. — Eitrope. — OibraUar.-^ 
Area, population, trade, shipping, 
iii. 324, 325. 326. Malta, important 
as a naval station; its area, popula- 
tion, trade, revenues, monopoly of 
grain, iii. 326. 327. Scale of duties 
on wheat; government monopoly of 
printing; numbers and amount of 
salaries of oflSdal population, 328, 
329. Agricultural produce, livestock, 
shipping, 330. lurtian Islands. — Le- 
gislative constitution, and govern- 
ment authorities, 331. Area, popu- 
lation, importations from Great Bri- 
tain, shipping, trade, 332-334. He- 
ligoland, valuable as station for pilots, 
and dep6t for manuftctured goods; 
resorted to by invalids, 334, 335. 

Asia. — Origin, progressive in- 
crease, government, and commercial 
pKwreas of the British empiro in 
India, iii. 336, &c.— -(See India.) 
Ceylun. — Situation, population, cul- 
tivation, iii. 355, 356. Produce of 
coffee, 356, 357. Abundant produce 
and various' uses of the cocoa-nut 
tree, 357, 358. Value of produce of 
cinnamon ; surplus produce burnt by 
the Dutch, 358. 

Ceylitn. — ^Valuable gems and mi- 
nerals found ; other ni^ural produc- 
tions; manufectures, trade, iii. 859, 
360. Ma»ritiun. — Situation; coloni- 
zation ; classified population ; export- 
able produce; quantities of sugar 
exported ; value of British produce 
exported to Mauritius, trade, ship- 
ping, iii. 360- 363 . Number of slaves 
emancipated by Act of 1833. iii. 428. 

Africa. — Cape of Good Hope ; 

situation, area, iii. 383. Cape Town ; 
population in 1795 ; in 1839 ; exports 
of raritish manufactures from 1827 to 
1841, 384. Exports from the Cape; 
shipping, tonnage, 385. Produce of, 
ana dexoand for, die Cape wine, has 
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■not ftilfilled expectation, 886. Whale- 
fishery : numbers of live stock ; ex- 
tent of land in crop, and quantities 
of produce j the Anican oak of the 
colony valuable for ship-building, 
386, 387. Bays and harbours near 
the Cape, 887, 388. Number of 
slaves emancipated by the Act of 
1833. 427. 

Dependendea — St Helena, — Situation ; 
<»lebrity as the prison of Napoleon 
after committing himself to J^iglish 
hospitality ; yields abundance of good 
water and vegetables for supplying 
vessels from India ; colonised by the 
Dutch ; population ; exports of Bri- 
tish manufactures to St. Helena, 
iiL 888, 389. Shipping, 390. Ascen- 
sion Island. — Situation; yields sup 
plies of fresh water and vegetables to 
vessels, iii. 390. 

'— Sierra Leone, — Stuation ; extent ; 
successive tnnsfers of negroes to the 
colony; great reduction of their num 
bers by mortality and desertion, iii. 
391. Population in 1839 ; Kroomen; 
number <A emancipated slaves ; go- 
vernment; unhealthiness of climate; 
trade; exports; shipping, 392, 893. 
Slave-trade in Island of St. James; 
settlement at Bathurst; purchase of 
the Baocow territory, 394. 

— — Settlements on the Ooid CoaMt.— 
Gape Coast Castle, Accra, Dbc Cove, 
Annamaboe; value of BMtish manu- 
factures exported thither) increase 
in Quantity of palm oil, and other 

£roauce exported to EUigland ; popu- 
ition of the district, iM. 895. 

•~^ Fernando Po. — Situation; value as 
a trading station ; black population, 
iii. 396, 897. 

Domestic service. — (See Servants.) 

Drunkenness, prevalence of, in 1786 
and 1745, attributed to gin-shops, 
iiL 237, 238. 

«— Universal habit among all classes 
in the last century, iii. 239. 

Dundee, great increase of linen manu- 
facture since 1815; quantities pro- 
duced, i. 267. 

Duties should be imposed only for 
revenue ; duties for regulation always 
TNToductive of more hum than good, 
ii. 327. Quotation from Dr. Franklin 
on the impolicy and mischief of retar 
liatwy restrictive duties, 327.330. 

• Hiffh duties on foreign spirits has 

kept down the amount of consump- 
tion, iii. 58. 

<■ Impolitic and immoral effects of 

, high dutieB on foieign spirits in 



tempting to the commission of the 
crime of smuggling, iii. 59. 

Duties. — Duty on beer, repealed in 
1830, iii. 66. Beer-duty same in 
Scothmd as England ; no duty on 
beer in Ireland, iii. 66. 

Duty on candles prevented im- 
provements in manufacture ; greatly 
improved since repeal of the duty in 
1832. iii. 72. 

Protective, impolicy of, as to colo- 
nial commerce ; instance of sugar, iii. 
436-438. 

Excessive daty on French wines in 

favour of those of Portugal, by treaty 
of Methuen in 1708 effected great 
reduction in amount of consumption 
in England, iii. 63. 

Consumption of tea diminished by 

imposition of high. duties, iii. 49. 

Protective, evil effects of, in 



France, on woollen trade, i. 279. 280. 
impolicy of duty on importation of 
coals in France, and on iron, 280. 

— Glass manufacture retarded by 
imposition of excessive duties, i. 304, 
805, .308, 311. 

-— Excessive duties on foreign wines 
thecause of great decrease in relative 
consumption since 1700, iii. 63. 

— Excessive duties on tobacco encou- 
rage smuggling, iii. 70. 

— Remarkable effects o^ high duties 
in diminishing consumpti<Hi and re- 
venue, iii. 43-47. 

— Duty on paper first imposed in 
1701 ; its tendency to retard the pro- 
gress of knowledge, iii. 7 1 . Increase 
of consumption of paper on reduction 
of duty in 1-836, iii. 72. Increase of 
almanacs owing to this cause, 74. 

— Burthen imposed on purchasers 
by operation of nigh protective duty 
on silks, iii. 84. 

—— Injurious effects of prohibitory 
duties on rilk trade, i. 258, 254. Great 
increase of eonsumptioa produced by 
change of system, 255, 256. 

— Ill effect of the high duty on fo- 
reign silk goods, iii. 81.82. Extent 
of smuggling caused by it, 83. 

— Deoiease in consumption of to- 
bacco attributable to increase of duty, 
iii. 68, 69. 

— Imposition of duties destructive to 
indns^ during the war, ii. 280. 

■— Consumption duties required to be 
paid on importation <^ goods pre- 
vious to 1803; oppresnve eonse- 
quenoes of that system, ii. 269, 870. 
Beduotion of impolitic duties since 
1831, 8S8. Expediency of repeal- 
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(See Legaey Doty.) 

DweUinc houee ef aUdle rliim im. 

pfwed oMve dna thoie ef the votk- 

tnf elMMS, itt. 4. 



EAtT India Compuiy^See India.) 
fMt Indies.-<8ee bidia.) 



ment for national education; Com 
auttee ^T Prirjr CeaneQ; Tote of 
»JOOOL m. tt9. AddfCM to die 
Qoeen in ofporition to the sovem- 
ment plan; eUeetiona fSonnd to be 
diimeneal; the opp o eed syitem 
adopted bf gucceeding minisbry; 
number of pauper dt^btn left in 
iffnoranee, iii. 2«9. Prejudice againrt 
ue education of the poor. 270. Gra- 
dual diaappeamnee m this prejadioe, 
271. Earl of Kerry** inquiry into 
•tale of education, 271. Inquiries 
initituted by Statistical Societies of 
London and Manchester, number of 
ddldsen rece i v i ng instruction, 1818- 
ItSS, iii. 272, 273. Incompetence of 
tea<^ers; mental condition of in- 
mates of Parkburst Juvenile Prison. 
274.275. Traininffofteaehers; model 
school established by Mr. Kay Shnt- 
tlewortfa and Mr. Tnfhell. at Batter- 
sea, 276. Registration of marriages 
made a criterion of instmcti<m, 277. 
Numbers of marriages, and iwopor- 
tion of persons who signed with 
marks, 278 282. 

— — Ornt Britain the last of European 
nations in making provision for in- 
struction of the people, iii. 251. 
Importance of educating working 
clames, 252. 253, 254. 

— — Duty of government to instruct 
the people, iii. 254. 

•— - Ignorance the most formidable of 
all obstacles to improvement ; Bishop 
Sumner cited on education of the 
poor, iii. 259. In Nova Scotia educa- 
tion prevails and crime does not exist, 
£•0, 261. Amount contributed in 
Nova Scotia in 1841 for education. 
262. 

— — Commencement and progress of 
Mr. Lancaster's school system, iii. 
264, 268. 

— Labours of Mr. Wyse, M.P., in 
the cause of national education, iii. 
255. 

— — Knowledge merely of reading and 
writing does not deter fren crime, iii. 



calculate the 



would better 
•r light 
221. The edn- 
Cotm the charaeter. 224. 
Education, the remedy lor incrsMe at 
crioM. iiL 173. 174. 200, fce. 

Proportion of emigrants to New 

South Wales who could read and 
write, iii. 369. 

SeaUamd. Returns of nwbera of 

parochial sdioob, sdiolars, and sub- 
jects of instruction, in. 282-284. 

Dei^Muble deftdeney in CStaagow, 

iii. 246. 
Ireland. — ^Institrtion of the na- 
tional system by Lord Stanley ; pve- 
vious provision for education ; abuse 
of ample means allowed for ^e pnr- 

n.iu. 285. AetofWilLIU.made 
^ raal to receive any but Protest- 
ant education. 286. llie Pr otesta nt 
Incorporated Society for PhMeljrtism, 
286. 

Establidiment of Boaid of Com- 
missioners for Education in Ireland, 
iii. 290. Hostility of Protestant 
dergy, 291. Number of national 

. schools and of children te Iidand; 
success of the national system there, 
292. 

^~- Remaricable iwevalence of ednca- 
tion in Ireland, and braefidal conse- 
quences, iii. 262, 268. 

EsUblitdmient of the Kildare 

Street Society in Dublin, iii. 288. 289. 

— — Charter schools in Ireland ; their 
wretched state, and large amount <^ 
public money sqoaimered upon 
them. iii. 288, 289. 

(Siee Crime, Progress. Manners.) 

Edwards, Ikyan, quotation from ms 
* History of the West Indies,' on colo- 
nization, iii. 813. 

Eggs, value of, imported into ^igland 
from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Emigration, i. 124-142. Causes which 
make it expedient. 124, 125. Go- 
vernment conveyance ot settlers to 
South Africa in 1820; tables of 
numbers of emigrants to different 
colonies, from 182^ to 1834, i. 128, 
129. 

— — Number of emigrants fkom Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, distinguish- 
ing ports, 1881 - 84, to Quebeo 
and Montreal, i. 1301 82. Capital, 
amounting to one million, conveyed 
to Canada in 1834 by emi^nrants, 132. 

Recommended as auxiliary relief 

to Irish. poor, ii. 31-34. 

Preference of Canada to Australia 

for emigration, i. 185. 
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Emigration. — ^Emigniits jprooeed to Gkr 
nada by way of New York ; reaaons 
for preferring this ronte, i. 188. 

Employment. — Number of persona em- 

Sloyed in the various government 
epartments, with amount of sala- 
ries, ii. 347. 

— - Comparatively naaU p(ntion of the 
population unengaged in gainAd em- 
ployment, iii. 1 . 

England long pre-eminent tot manu- 
racturing skill, i. 187. 

— — The lowest among the Protestant 
kingdoms of Europe, in providing 
means of national education, iii. 
270. 

Foreign commerce necessary to 

England ; has peculiar advantages for 
inosecution of foreign commerce, ii. 
92,93. Soil inadequate to supply 
food for constantly increasing popu- 
lation, ii. 95. 

— — Especially interested in perfect 
fireedom of commerce, i. 321. 

■■ Necessaries, conveniences, and 
luxuries of lifb very great in Eng- 
land, iii. 2, 8. 

Perfection of the means of internal 

communication in, ii. 1-6. 

——Great increase in number of cri- 
minal committals, iii. 172. 

England, Mr., a publican, his indignant 
disclaimer of connexion with prize- 
fighters, iii. 849. 

Ewut, Mr., his bills relating to capital 
punishment, iii. 192. 

Excise licences, number issued in 1881, 
i. 66. Table of licences granted in 
1801,1816, 1833, i. 69,70. 

Taxes flrom 1801 to 1836, ii. 805. 

306, 810, 318, 321. 

Expenditure.->(See Finance.) 

Exports, table of, from 1801 to 1836, 
if. 98. Table of real or declared 
value of exports to foreign countries 
and colonies, 1805-1836, li. 102. 

'-— Tables of value of exports to 
foreign countries and colonies, ii. 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109. 

— — Remarks upon amount of export 
trade to various countries, ii. 110. 
Prussia, 110. Gibraltar, 111. Africa, 
111. North American Colonies, 113. 
West Indies, 114. Turkey, 114. 
India, 116. China, 114. Bemarkon 
the oflBcial and actual values of ex- 
ported and imported eoods, ii. 126. 

and imports. — Tables exhibiting 

the anantities, idphabetically ar- 
ranged, of various articles of foreign 
and ookmial merchandise imports, 
exported, and Ntained for coosamp- 



tion in 1835 and lgS«. with th« net 
revenue thereon, ii. 128 to 141. 
Exports.-^ttstom-house valuation of 
exported merchandise incorrect, ii.99. 

Factokt system and mannfkcturing in- 
dustry do not abridge • duration of 
of life, i. 27, 28. 

Feathers, value of. imported into Eng- 
land from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Felkin, Mr., of Nottingham, address to 
workmen on provident habits* ii. 
259-261. 

Finance, new system introduced by 
Mr. Pitt in 1797. ii. 279. New im- 
post called the ** Triple Assessment," 
280. Income-tax imposed, and re- 
pealed. 281. Explanation of partial 
prosperity under heavy taxation, 
282, 288. Invention of the spinning 
jenny, and improvements of the 
steam-engine, have rescued the nation 
from financial ruin, caused by the 
expense of the French war, 285. 

— — Imeomeand Espenditmre.—Avaount 
of ex]>enditure during the war ; dis- 
bursranents for 1814 nearly 107 mil- 
lions, ii. 286. Average annual amount 
of expenditure for the 10 years end- 
ing 1815, above 84 millions; quo- 
tations fiN>m Sir Jolm Sinclair's work 
on the Revenue, showing gloomy ap- 
prehensions of financial distress firom 
1736.287,888. Amount of the public 
debt at successive periods, horn 1736 
to 1816, 288, 289. Tabular statement 
of the public income and expendi- 
ture ot the United Kingdom in each 
year, from 1792 to 1836. ii. 290. 
Amount raised on loan ; amount of 
Exdiequer bills; amount and de- 
scription of stock created; rate of 
interest; annual charge. 291. De- 
lusive nature of the sinking ftind; 
its fidlaey now folly recognised, 292, 
293, 299. Erroneous fimmcial pro- 
ceedings relative to the sinking 
ftind, 294, 295. Inconsistent measures 
adopted ; dead-weight annuity ; con- 
version of perpetual into terminable 
annuities, 296, 297. Incorrectness of 
tables used for the purpose, and great 
consequent loss to the public; ba- 
lance of income and expenditure for 
the 18 years, 1798-1802 ; statement of 
the excess of expenditure over income 
during the period of war, and excess 
of income during subsequent peaee ; 
190 years of peace required to cancel 
the debt incurred during 24 years of 
war, SOI. Flans of finance adopted 
dnnbig the j^esent oenUury ; annoal 
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flnuieial expodtkm called the Budget, 
301-303. 

Ff nance. — ^Warand peace expenditurie 
in the period 1793-1815 compared 
with that of 1816-1838, and of the 
period 1H06*1815 compared with that 
of 1828-1838, iii. 1 18, 11 9. 

Frodace of Taxes.— Estimated 

prodnoe of taxes imposed in each 
year from 1801 to 1836, ii. 305. Esti- 
mated amount of taxes expired, or 
reduced, in each year from 1814 to 
1836 ; remarks thereon, 306-309. 
Statement of jnroduce of taxes, com- 
X)ared with population, from 1811 to 
18S6, 310, 31 1. Amount of revenue 
received from stamp duty on legacies 
tnm 1824 to 1836, 317. Progress of 
customs and excise duties with rela 
tion to population, 818. Amount of 
revenue from taxes, compared with 
population, from 1801 to 1836, 321. 
Progress of chief branches of public 
revenue from 1801 to 1836. 322. 
Statement of relative amount pro- 
duced by different articles, 324. 

—— Income-tax in 1803; amount of 
real property assessed, iii. 135. 
Amount assumed for similar assess- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, 
iii. 136. By Mr. Pitt in 1798, iii. 138. 

•^— (See War Expenditure.) Table 
of expenditure for civil list and mis- 
cellaneous services ttom 1801 to 1836, 
ii. 839. Historical notices and succes- 
sive amounts of civil list from 1701, 
840-343. Amounts of expenditure for 
miscellaneous services in 1836, 344. 
Amount of expenditure for salaries 
in government departments, 845- 
848.— (See France, America, for ex- 
penditure of those countries^ 

— - County amd ^Parochial fitpendi- 
ture.— (glee Poor. County Rates.) • 

nre Insurance. — Tabular statement of 
amounts insured in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, showing increase 
thereon in 1801-1841, iii. 122, 123. 

Finlayson, Mr., table of population on 
his authority, for 1700 1800, i. 14. 

Fisheries of Nova Scotia, iii. 410. 
Canada, iii. 376. New South Wales, 
iii. 372. Newfoundland, iii. 415. 

Fltxwilliam. Earl, quotation of his ad- 
dress on the com laws, in proof of 
extension and increased jnroduce of 
agriculture, i. 161. 

Flax. — ^Increased demand for foreign 
flax ; obtained chiefly from Belgium, 
iii. 84. 

Flour.— Wheat, quantity imported 
from Irdand, ii. 84. 



Food. — ^Number of fiunilies emploved 
in the production of food in Eng- 
land and Ireland, i. 59. 60. 

— Great scarcity experienced at 
commencement of present century 
owing to bad harvests, price of quar- 
tern loaf U. lOitf., ii. 243, 244. 

-— Prices of beef and mutton in 
1801-1842, iii. 112, 113. 

Necessity for abolishing all re- 
strictions upon importation of, ii. 
201. 

No means of ascertaining quan- 
tities of chief articles of food pro- 
duced and consumed in this country ; 
want of this information has caused 
fallacious computations in treatises 
on social economy; importance of 
knowing accurately the amount of 
provision for sustenance of the 
]>eople, iii. 26, 27. Disastrous con- 
sequences of deficient information ; 
popular prejudice against adoption 
of any oisanized pUn for obtaining 
this knowledge, 28. Superior advan- 
tage of arrangements for this purpose 
in Belgium, 29. Facility and rea- 
sonableness of TOocuring returns for 
this purpose in England, 30. 

•— DiflBculty of ascertaining amount 
of consumption of food by families, 
iii. 103. Account of consumption of 
various articles of food in a wealthy 

{mvate fkmily, and in several public 
nstitutions in London, iii. 104-108. 

Foreign Commerce.— (See Commerce.) 

Forgery, mitigation of penal law re- 
lating to, iii. 189. BiU by Sir Robert 
Peel relating to, 191. 

Foundling Hospital in Ireland, expense 
of, and mortality in, iii. 288. 

France. — Amount of public revenue 
and expenditure ttom 1814 to 1836, 
ii. 350. Expense of army frt>m 1814 
to 1818; interest on national debt; 
payments to sinking fund ; charges 
on account of army and navy, 351* 
852. Atlantic ports completely ruined 
during the war; Havre, the Liver- 
pool of France,. lost all its trade, ii. 
181. 

Exports of British silk goods to 

France, i. 260. Causes of superiority 
of French weavers, i. 262. Woollen 
nuinufecture, i. 276. Cotton manu- 
facture, 280-284. Great amount of 
smuggling, 287. Silk manu&cture, 
284-289 

Trade of, greatly increased since 

the peace, ii. 181. 186. Tables of 
imports and exports, ii. 188, 183, 184, 
186. Remarks thereon, 186. 
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France. — ^Table of shippinffyinwards and 
out^fnurds, in 18201836, ii. 186-188. 

—^ Has become possessed of our best 
machines, iii. 1,8. 

Classification of employments of 

population of France, i. 71-75. Divi- 
sion of the soil, i. 73. 

Consumption of iron in ; amount 

of loss by exclusion of English iron, 
ii. 3, 4, 5. 

Public expenditure of France less 

by 14 millions per annum during her 
continental wars in 1801-1810, owine 
to military expenses bein|^ provided 
for from countries occupied by the 
French armies, ii. 185. 

Calculation of extent of lands cul- 
tivated in, and of the number of 
ploughs employed, ii. 3. 

Adherence of the French shop- 
keepers to the use of the ancient 
weights and measures, ii. 87. 

Relative consumption of wine ex- 
ceeds 70 times that of the United 
Kingdom, iii. 62. 

— — Loss to inhabitants of, by badness 
of roads, ii. 5. Canals, ii. 40. 

Projected railroads in, ii. 5, 6. 

— — Quantity of wine made in France, 
iii. 63. 

— — Value of plated goods consumed, 
i. 304. 

— — Rates of increase of population, i. 
18. 

Proportionbetween sexes of popu 

lation, 1. 16. Amount of population 
in 1791, 1817, 1825, 1831,1. 17. 

— — Correspondence of number of 
marriages with price of food, ii. 245, 
246. 

Free Trade. — (See Commerce, Mono- 
poly, Duties.) 

Fry, Mrs., good effects of hex philan- 
thropic agency in Newgat^ prison, 
iii. 223. 

— — Her evidence on the evil effiects 
of capital punishment, iii. 194. 

Furnaces, number of, for smelting iron, 
iii. 86. 



Oas, origin of using it foi lighting 
buildings and streets, iii. 96, 97. 

Companies, amount of capital in- 
vested in, iii, 160, 161. 

Germany has become possessed of our 
best machines, iii. 1, 2. 

——Amount of exports to, ii. 198. 

——Progress of the cotton manufacture, 
i. 290.— (See Prussia, &xony.) 

Gil»altar.— (See Dependencies in Eu- 
rope.) 



Oin, enormous quantities consumed in 
1733-42, iii. 239. 

Qin-shops, 20,000 in London in 1742, 
iii. 239. 

Prevalence of drunkenness attri 

buted to them in 1786 and 1745, iii 
237. 

Glasgow, deplorable deficiency of edu 
cation and prevalence of immorality 
iii. 246. 

Sheriff Alison's evidence as to pre 

valence of drunkenness in Glasgow 
iii. 245. 

Glass manufkcture, i. 304. — (See Manu 
facture.) 

Gloves, cotton, low price of, in Saxony 
ii. 200. 

Gold, increase in price of, during the 
war with Napoleon, ii. 148. 

Government instituted for good of the 
people, and to remove domestic ca- 
lamity no less than to protect from 
foreign outrage, i. 127. 

Not the source of all the circum- 
stances that affect the happiness of a 
country, i. 25. 

^The duty of every government to 

provide instruction for the people, 
ui. 254. 

Grain, its hi^h price causing importation 
from foreign countries, occasioned di- 
minution in the coasting trade in 
1827, 1828, ii. 78. 

Guerry, M., notice of his work * Sur la 
Statisque Morale de la France.' iii. 21 1 . 

Guest, bir John, evidence of, quoted on 
amount of iron made in the kingdom, 
iii. 85. 



Harvests extremely bad at commence- 
ment of present century, ii. 243, 244. 

Havre, the Liverpool of France, during 
the war, lost all its trade, ii. 181. 

Hawkins, Dr. Bisset, work on ' Medical 
Statistics,' noticed and quoted, i. 34, 
35. 

Health and duration of life not di. 
minished by bringing together po- 
pulation in masses, i. 27, 28. 

Heligoland. — (See Dependencies— £u. 
rope.) 

Highlands of Scotland, advantages from 
road improvements, ii. 10. 

Hill, Mr. Rowland, notice of his pam- 
phlet on Post Office Reform, ii. 319. 

Himalaya Mountains give pasturage to 
fine breed of sheep, iii. 345. 

Holland consumes much greater rela- 
tive quantity of French wines than 
England, iii. 64. 

Hops, extent of ground occupied in the 
culture of, precisely known, i. 150. 
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Hones, demand for, diminished by 
establishment of railroads, i. 182, 
183. Exaggerated statement of par- 
liamentary committee as to extent 
of Uiis redaction. 184. Number of 
horses kept, and of persons assessed 
for tax thereon in 1881 and 1833, 
185, 186. 

Number imported into England 

from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

^Difficult to ascertain and compare 

the numbers kept at different pe- 
riods ; nnmber chained with duty in 
1838 and 1840. iii. 18, 19. Number 
exempted from duty. 20. 

Horsham, great improvement in its 
means of communication, ii. 14, 15. 

Hosiery, manufacture of, increased in 
Saxony, ii. 199. Extreme low prices 
of. ii. 200. 

dipped largely from Saxony to 

United States of America, ii. 200. 

Hospitals, medical, notice of, and re- 
commendation to institute regular 
and uniform registration of opera- 
tions, i. 35. 

Remark on the different propor. 

tions of mortaliW in several general 
hospitiJs. i. 4. Table of admissions 
ana proportion of deaths and cures 
in the Lock Hospital, i. 43. 

Remarks on St. Luke's Hospital, 

and table ot admissions, cures, and 
deaths, from 1751-1884, i. 45, 46, 

I 47, 48. Remarks and tables of ad- 
missions, cures, and deaths in Beth- 
lehem Hospital, 18201834, i. 48, 49, 
50. 

Foundling, in Ireland, exx>en8e 

and mortality of, iii. 288. 

Hounslow Hes^, common occurrence 
of robberies and murders there in 
former times, iii. 177. 

Houses, number of, in proportion to 
inhabitants, usually the same at all 
periods in the same country ; average 
number of persons in each house 
widely different in different places, 
but permanently similar in the same 
looiUty; average number in Eng- 
land and in Middlesex in 1801-1841, 
iii. 8. No returns of inhabited 
houses in Scotland and Ireland pre- 
vious to 1821 ; average nnmber in 
each house in Scotland — Edinburgh, 
Ireland— Dublin, iii. 9. Number, 
rates, and classes of inhabited houses ; 
annual rental according to rated va- 
lue, iii. 10. Total number of inha- 
bited houses in England, Ireland, 
Scotland; increase in rated houses 
from 1818 to 1833; house duty re- 



pealed in 1834, 'iii. 11. Increase of 
rated dwellings indicates proness 
of improvement among womng 
classes, iii. 12. 

Howard, his inquiry into state of 
charter schools in Ireland, iii. 287. 

Hudson's Bay territory ; situation ; 
probable area ; is the hunting ground 
of the Hudson's Bay Company ; sup- 
plies furs to the markets of the 
world, iii. 417. 

IcKLAKD. — ^Universality of education, 
and beneficial consequences, iii. 263. 

Ignorance the most formidable of all 
obstacles to improvement, iii. 259. 
(See Education.) 

Imports and Exports. — Quantities of 
iron exported, iii. 87. Copper, iii. 
91,98. 

of the trade with India, iii, 848- 

344. 

of United States of America, ii. 

191. 

Table of import and export trade 

in 1802, 1814. 1835, ti. 180. Amount 
and value of manufactured cotUm 
exported, iii. 80. 

Imports. — ^Possible and easy to ascer- 
tain average value of all foreign and 
colonial merchandise imported, ii. 
99. — (See Commerce. Trade, Duties, 
and Names of Countries and Ports.) 

Inaprovement, social, increase of in 
England, iii. 3-7. 

India, East. — Origin and progressive 
increase of the British Empire in 
India, iii. 336, &c. Increase of terri- 
tory undesigned and forbidden on 
the part of the Court of Directors, 
340. Irruption into Affghanistan pro- 
secuted without the sanction of the 
Court oi Directors; not an Indian 
war, 341. Advantageous effects of 
abolishing commercial monopoly of 
the Company, 341, &c. Value and 
Quantities of imports and exports, 
tne trade of the United Kingdom 
with India, 342-344. Extensive and 
good pasturage for sheep, and climate 
ravoorable for production of fine wool, 
345. Improvement of East India 
rice ; flax, tallow, oils, timber, might 
be imported from India, 346. 

—— Revenues of the Company derived 
chiefly from land ; amounts collected : 
amount of the Company's registered 
debt, and other pecuniary burdenss 
iii. 350, 351. Constitution and powers 
of the Court of Directors ; subjection 
to the ministerial power of the state ; 
nature and operation of the Board of 
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Control ; absolute powers committed 
to the President, 351-353. Terri- 
tories over which the sovereignty of 
the Company extends, 353. Com- 
mercial value of India to England, 
353. 

India, East, capabilities of that vast re- 
gion imperfectly known ; since the 
Act of 1833, puluic attention strongly 
directed to commercial intercourse 
wiUi, ii. 116. Remarks oo. means of 
improving commerce in India, ii. 
116, 117. 

Imports, exports, and shipping of 

Btnjnil. Madras, Bombay, iii. 347-349. 

Ureat part of the Indian steam 

navy consists of iron-built vessels, 
iii. 89. 

-- — Steam navigation to. ii. 50. 51, 52. 
Number of letters received fiom, ii. 
53, 54. 

Public revenues and charges of 

government, iii. 349. 

— ■ Improved despatch in communi- 
catinff mtelligenoe by means of steam- 
vessels and over-land posts, ii. 51. 

— — Amount of East Indian coffee con- 
sumed ; reduction of duty upon it. ii. 
118,119,120. 

Indian corn, quantity imported from 
Irdand, ii. 84. 

Indigo in Bengal, state of crop accu- 
rately and expeditiously communi- 
catea to merchants in London, iii. 28. 

Industry, produce of, may be more 
equally distributed hereafter, if car 
pital wall accumulate more rapidly 
than population, iii. 3. 

Amount of, greater at present, or 

application of, more skilful than for- 
merly, iii. 7. 

- — Great inequality in distribution of 
produce of, iii. 3. — (See Labour.) 

Inoculation for small-pox almost en- 
tirely discontinued, i. 39. 

Instruction. — ^Popular education now 
fielt to be necessary by all parties; 
refutation of M. uuerry's position 
that crime increases with instruction, 
iu. 211,212. 

-— Influence of, in restraining ttova. 
violation of the laws, iii. 174. 

— ^^ Proportions of criminal offenders 
able to read and write ; effect of in- 
struction in deterring from crime, iii. 
201, &c. The duty of government 
to provide means of instruction for 
the people. 211.— (See Education.) 
Intemperance, increase of. not proved 
by increase in consumption of ar* 
dent spirits; the fact of doubled 
amount of consumption consistent 



with that of general improvement in 
sobriety, iii. 60. 

Intemperance. — Drews of American 
vessels more abstinent than Engliidi. 
i. 133.— (See Drunkenness.) 

Internal communication. — (See Roads, 
Canals, Railroads.) — ^Perfection of the 
means of, in England, compared wiUi 
France, ii. 1-6. Source <tf jealousy to 
the French commercial economists, 
ii. 2. 

Investments of accumulated wealth, iii. 
149-169. 

IreUuxd.-— Proportion of agricultural 
class more than double the propor- 
tion in Great Britain, i. 57. 58. Fro- 
Eortion of occupiers employing la- 
ourers, compared with England, i. 
58. Quantities of grain and meal 
fumidied to England, i. 58. Occu- 

ritions of males 20 years of age, 
67. 

Steady market for labour principal 

want for improving the condition of 
the working classes, ii. 30. Employ, 
ment of poor in improving internal 
navigation, roads, and bridges, re- 
commended as expedient and neces. 
aary. ii. 30, 31. 

Extension of commercial inter- 
course, and establishment of manu- 
factures recommended, ii. 33. 

Advantages firom road improve- 
ments, ii. 11, 12, 13. From canals, 
ii. 24, 25. 

Emigration recommended as an 

auxiliary relief, ii. 31-34. Draining 
of bogs recommended, ii. 32. 

— — Appointment of parliamentary 
commission on system of railways, 
ii. 72. Trade with Great Britain. U. 
80-85. 

Amount of parliamentary grants 

for public works in Ireland, u. 33, 
34. Coals rapidly and cheaply pro- 
curable -from England for manufac- 
tures, ii. 33. 

Trade with, subsequent to 1825, 

assimilated to the coasting traffic of 
England, ii. 60. 

— — decrease of consumption of spirits 
in Ireland in 1840, 1841 — ^remarkable 
event of the age. caused by *< Father 
Mathew," iii. 55, 56. Foreign spirits 
almost wholly unused, 56. 

— — Decrease of consumption of to- 
bacco, owing to increased duties, iii. 
69. 

— - Quantity of sugar consumed com- 
pared with the population, iii. 32. 
Imports 'refined sugar wholly from 
Great Britain, iii. 32. 
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Ireland.— ^ntamption of malt, iii. 51. 
— — Caftom-hooae daes received at 

each port in Ireland, in 1836, 1837, ii. 

144. 
Discoaragement of woollen mann- 

fkcture by William III., i. 263. Qoan- 

titles of linen goods exported from 

Ireland, 865. 

Revenue firom legacy duties, ii. 

317. 

—— Table of probates of wills and let- 
ters of administration in Ireland in 
1838, iii. 133. Less provision for 
others by liequeathment of property 
than in England, iii. 130. 

Populatton returns for 1813 imper- 
fect, i. 12. Summary of population 
returns for 1821, 1831, i. 13. 

— No general mortality table ever 
published for Ireland, iii. 128. 

— — Foundling Hospital, expense and 
mortality of, iii. 288. 

Statistics of crime, iii. 225-232. 

-—^ Great increase in number of cri- 
minal committals, iii. 172. 

Establishment of the Kildare- 

street Society for education, iii. 289. 

— — Number of emigrants from, to 
Quebec and Montreal in 1831-1834, 
i. 130. 

— — Partj spirit interferes with all 
efforts for improvement ; institution 
of i;ational system of education, iii. 
284, &c. 

Act of Will. m. made it penal to 

' receive any other than Protestant 
education ; the Protestant Incorpo- 
rated Society for Pfoselytism, iii. 286. 

— — State of charter schools, and abuse 
of public funds for their support, iii. 
288, 289. 

Establishment of Board of Com- 
missioners for Education, iii. 290. 

Iron, universal importance of, as a ma- 
terial of manufacture, ii. 3. 

— Quantity imported annually at the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, iii. 85. 

Quantities made, 1801-1841 ; quan- 
tities of foreign iron used, of British 
iron exported, and amount of home 
consumption, iii. 87. 

Quantity exported from Oreat Bri- 
tain, 1801-1834, i. 295. Ck>nversion 
of iron into steel an extensive busi- 
ness in Sheffield, 301. 

Extraordinary increase of iron 

made in the lungdom, iii. 85, 86. 
Quantities of coal used in the fur- 
naces, 86. 

Produce much diminished in 1842, 

iii. 87. 



Iron.— Five sixths of the quantity used 
in Sheffield is of foreign production, i. 
302. 

-^ English, exclusion of, from France, 
ii. 8. 

Amount of lots to France by ex- 
clusion of English iron, ii. 3, 4, 5. 

—— Comparative quantity of, con- 
sumed by abrasion of horse-shoes and 
wheels upon roads in England and 
France, ii. 4, 5. 

Amount of consumption of, for 

agricultural purposes in France, 
i|. 3. 

English, superiority of, for ^dl- 

roads, ii. 6. Imported into United 
States of America duty free for rail- 
roads, ii. 6. 

— — Origin of iron-built vessels ; above 
150 launched since 1830; the Ouada- 
loupe, a steam frigate of 788 tons ; 
the Great Britain, of 3500 tons, and 
1000 horse power, building at Bristol ; 
great part of East India steam navy 
consiste of iron vessels ; advantages 
of iron for naval arohitecturo, iii. 88, 
89, 90. Prices of pig iron in 1835- 
1843, iii. 90. 

Jxssop, Mr., quotation of his statement 
on amount of iron made in the king- 
dom, iii. 86. 

Joint-stock companies established in 
Saxony as an expedient for deficiency 
of individual capital, ii. 201. 

Juries, before the mitigation of the 
penal laws, induced to resort to per- 
jury, iii. 180. 

Kat, Dr. (Kay Shuttle worth), investi- 
gation of state of Spitalfields weavers, 
fi. 257. 

Kerry, Earl of, inquiry into state of 
education, iii. 271. 

Labour. — Greater amount of skilled la- 
bour performed in given time by 
given number in Ei^[land than in 
any other country of Europe, iii. 1. 
Proportion of population engaged in 
labour not agricultural, iii. 2. Social 
advantage of large number of popu- 
lation engaged in productive laoour, 
iii. 2. 

-— The agent which provides all the 
necessaries and conveniences of life 
that are consumed, iii. 7. 

Demand for, can only increase 

with the increase of the capital des- 
tined for the payment of wages, ii. 

284 

Proportions of ages in different 
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flax factories, i. 273. — (See Manufiu^ 
tures.) 

Labour. — Convict labour in Australia, i. 
138. 

Lancaster, Mr., commencement and 
progress of his school system, iii. 864- 
268. 

Leeds, prices and wages of linen manu- 
facture, i. 268, 269. 

Legacy duty, amount of duty received 
on probates of wills, iii. 129. 

— Uemarks on the legacy and pro- 
bate duties, ii. 312, 313. Table of 
amounts subjected to each rate of 
duty from 1797 to 1835, ii. 314, 315. 

— — Amount of property subject to it, 
iii. 125, 128. Probates and letters of 
administration in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, iii. 131, 132, 133. 

lueicester. Earl of (Mr. Coke, of Nor^ 
folk), his investment of half a million 
of money in agricultural improve- 
ments, iii. 134. 

Letters, number of, received ttora East 
Indies. 1834-1836, ii. 53, 54. 

Licences to manufacturers of soap, 
decrease in number since 1801, iii. 
75, 76. 

— — Number taken out by paper ma- 
nufacturers, 1801-1841, iii. 73. 

Life insurance, remarks on, iii. 123. 
Great increase of life insurance oflBces ; 
exx>ediency of being required by the 
legislature to register the amount of 
their engagements and funds, 124. 
Assets of me various offices in the 
kingdom amount to forty millions, 
124. 

Linen. — ^£xi)orts of linen very greatly 
increased, iii. 84, 85. No means for 
ascertaining amount of domestic pro- 
duce, iii. 84. 

Lister, Mr., citation of his Report on 
Registration as to numbers able to 
wnte. 111. 277. 

Literature, increased encouragement 
to, caused by increase of wealth, iii. 4. 

Liverpool, amount expended in public 
edifices and improvements. Hi. 154. 

— — Infirmary, patients admitted, and 
proportion of deaths, i. 42. 

Trade with Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Lockhart's Life of Scott quoted respect- 
ing Mrs. Behn's novels, iii. 240-241. 

Locomotion, present and future im- 
provements In, ii. 18.— ^See Roads, 
Canals, Railroads, Steam Navigation.) 

London. — ^Impossible to estimate ex- 
actly the amount of articles consumed 
in the metropolis; quantities of 
slaughtered sheep and cattle brought 
by sea from Scotland, iii. 93, 94. 

VOL. III. 



London. — Difficulty of ascertaining 
amount of consumption of food by 
fiimilies, iii. 103. Account of con- 
sumption of various articles of food 
in a wealthy private fimnily, and in 
several public institutions, iii. 104-108. 

— — Prices of beef and mutton in Lon- 
don, 1801-1842, iii. 112, 113. Cost 
of articles of clothing in Greenwich 
Hospital, Bethlehem Hospital, and 
Cfaeuea Hospital, for a series of years, 
iii. 114,115. 

Number of cattle and sheep sold 

in Smithfield market, 1821-1842, iii. 
95. 

Progressive increase of quantities 

of coals brought to London, 1821- 
1842, iii. 95, 96. Origin of gas-light, 
96, 97. The same Newcastle coals 
which in London are charged 30s. 6d. 
are sold in St. Petersbui^ for 18«., 
by the operation of the trade regu- 
lation of the proprietors of the col- 
lieries, iii. 101,102. 

— - Number of coal-vessels, and quan- 
tities of coals, arrived in the port of, 
1831-1836, ii. 78. 

Remarks on the returns of the 

rental, and sewer-rate assessment, 
sho¥dng increase of real property, 
iii. 139. 

Extent of travelling by stage- 
coaches out of London, ii. 22. 

Public edifices recently erected, 

iii. 153. Costs of new docks and 
bridges, 155. 

Loom, power, introduction of, instanced 
as cause of partial injury to working 
classes, i. 124. — (See Manufactures.) 

Lunatics. — (See under Hospitals, St. 
Luke's, Bethlehem.) 

Luxury, increase of, among higher 
classes, caused by increased accumu- 
lation of cajntal, iii. 4. 

M^Adah, Mr., improvement of roads 
on his plan. ii. 6. 

M*Culloch, Mr., his * Commercial Dic- 
tionary* quoted on the cotton mann- 
&cture, iii. 79. 

McGregor, Mr., his work on * British 
America' quoted respecting Nova 
Scotia, iii. 262. 

Machinery, introduction of, has in- 
creased the demand for labour, iii. 
253. 

•— Introduction of new, causes tran- 
sitory but severe privations to par- 
ticular classes, i. 124. 

Used inmanu&ctures of Saxony, is 

of the commonest kind, ii. 200. 

(See Manu&ctures.) 
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mud Germaar, ifl. 1 , 2. 

UmckintoA, 8b Jane*, hk bilk for 
aboUtion of capital poniahment, iii. 
188, Sec i 

Madns. — Imports and exporta: Bam-j 
ber and tonnace of ddppinff, UL 348. i 

Mails fiiat sent by raflvay, Nov. 1830, 
ii. 67. ; 

Malt.— Nnmber of bowels osed for' 
beer in 1934 in the kingdom ; and by 
London brewers, i. 71. 

— — Modi decrease in use of, daring 
the last 100 ;|rears, iiL 50. Amount 
of consomption in each year firom 
1901 to 1841, compared with popn- 
lation and rates of doty, iii. 51. Tax 
OB mak alwsTs been nnikyoaxably 
and erroneously viewed by affricol- 
torists; consumption compared with 
population from 1829 to 1841, iiL 52. 
Imputation of malt strictly prc^- 
bited ; foreign bariey cannot be pro- 
fitably malted, iii. 53. 

Malta.--(See Dependencies in Europe.) 

Mandtester. — Increase of population 
shown not to have increased the rate 
of mortality, i. 27. 

— — Infirmary ; number of patients ad- 
mitted, and proportion of aeaths,i.42. 

Increase of silk-milk, i. 280. 

— (ireat increase of real jwoperty 
since the peace, iii. 140. Savings' 
bank, iii. 147. 

— — - Statistical Society of, inquiries into 
state of education, iii. 272. 

— — Inquiries into condition of working 
classes, iii. 5. 

Manners. — Habits of drunkenness pre- 
valent among all classes in the last 
century ; consequent coarseness and 
licentiousness of convemtion, iii. 
237-240. 

Drunkenness and scenes of depra- 
vity less prevalent than formerly; 
i^ieriflT Alison's evidence as to exces- 
sive whisky drinking in Glasgow, 
iii. 245. 

—^General improvement in, caused 
by increased production of wealth, 
iii. 3, 4. 

»— Progress of moral and social im- 
provement among the working classes 
attested by Mr. Place, iii. 241, &c. 

- — Improvement in public manners 
illustnted by an anecdote respecting 
Mrs. Behn's novels, iii. 241. 

— — Instance of a pubUean, Mr. Eng- 
land, indignantly disclaiming con- 
nexion with prize-fiffhters, iii. 249. A 
greater observance of deeenev than for- 
merly ; profligacy and brutality much 



kas exhibited in pnblie; but Ugh 
morality greatly deficient, and sdfiali 
pro prn ^ fies pfedominant, iii. 250. 

Manners. — Dej^orable ignorance, im- 
morality, and drunkenness <^ the 
populace of Glasgow, iiL 246. Open- 
ing (^ coflTee boues for prmnotion of 
te mp e r ance; deaeiiption of theee 
establishments, 246-248. IViie-fight- 
ing, present eomparative infreqnency 
ct, indicative <k improvement in 
manners, ilL 248, 249. 

Manufactures.— Comparative table of 
numbers employed in mannfartnies, 
trade, agiicultare, &c., i. 51-53. 

— — IncTMse in propoition of manu- 
facturing class, L 52. 

— Have rapidly and enormously in- 
creased, iii. 78.— (See Cotton, SOk, 
Woollen.) 

—— Cotton manufacture doubled in 
Saxony since 1834; cause of stationary 
state of linen and woollen manufac- 
ture in Saxonv, ii. 198. 

■ Artisans of France and Germany, 
from having less energy and skiA, 
cannot compete with those ifi Eng- 
land, iU.l. 

Would be ben^ted by reduction 

of duty on tea, iii. 50. 

England pre-eminent for numu- 

factunng skill; without which the 
great expense of the French revolu- 
tionary war could not have been 
sustained; the spinning-jenny and 
steam-engine the true moving power 
of our fleets and armies, i. 187, 188. 

— - fFooUeu Manufacture, early in- 
troduction of, into England; impo- 
litic prohibition of expoolkig British 
wool, L. 189. Great inonase of the 
produce of the manufaotwre after 
removal of the restriction ; value rf 
produce exported in 1700, and in 
1815, the largest export ever made, 
191 ; value, quantities, and kinds 
exported in each year from 1815 to 
1834, 192. Countries to which the 
different kinds were exported in 
1834, 193-194. Quantities exported 
far less than home consumption, 195. 
Number and situation of woollen 
factories in the kingdom, with num- 
ber and ages of persons employed, 
196, 197. Mechanical power em- 
ployed in factories, i. 274. Propor- 
tion of ages of persons in mills, i. 
278. Importation of forei^ wataL 
greatly increased; quantitiea im- 

Krted from 1801 to 1835, i. 198. 
rliamentarv committee in 1828 
on the woollen trade; number of 
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sheep in the kingdom at that time, 
and quantity of wool produced, 199, 
200. Extension of stuff and worsted 
trade at Bradford in Yorkshire 
shown by increase of population; 
prosperity of the woollen manufac- 
ture simUarly indicated at the other 
principal clothing towns in the 
country, 200,201. Improved breeds 
of sheep yield coarser wool; foreign 
woollen rags imported for manufac- 
turing cheap fabrics for exportation ; 
great increase in blanket trade, 202. 
Worsted and stuff manufacture likely 
to increase, but not woollen, 203. 
Woollen manufkcture discouraged in 
Ireland by William III., i. 263. 
Manufkctures. — Cotton Manttfticture, 
rise and process of, in Great Britain ; 
reference to Mr. Kennedy's Memoir, 
Mr. Baines's History, and Dr. Ure's 
Essay on the subject, i. 203, 204. Quan- 
tities of cotton wool worked up, and 
value of goods exported, from 1801 to 
1835, 205. Quantity, description, 
and value of cotton goods exported 
in each year from 1820 to 1834. 
808. Quantity, description, and 
value exported in 1834, distin- 
guishing countries, 210, 211. Prices 
of cotton yam, from 1786 to 1832, 
from Mr. Bannatyne's article in the 
' Eneyclopoedia Britannica,' 212. Ave- 
rage price of cotton compared with 
twist at different periods, 213. Cost 
ci cotton yams m 1812 and 1830; 
advantages gained by the power- 
loom, 214. Inrices paid for weaving ; 
prices of cottons, and earnings of 
weavers, from 1814 to 1831 ; prices 
paid at Stockport, from 1802 to 1812, 
215. Progress of the power-loom, 
f^om Mr. Baines's History, 216-219. 
Number of persons, males and fe- 
males, adults and children, distin- 
guishing ages, employed in cotton 
mills, from the * Report of the Fac- 
tory Commissioners,' 220-231. Quan- 
tities of cotton used in spinning, in 
1832, 221. Kinds of work ; earn- 
ings, 224-227. Number of cotton 
Victories, situation, and numbers em- 
ployed, 228. Work performed by 
one spinner ; wages ; hours employed, 
and quantity or flour equivalent to 
his eamings, 230, 231. Number of 
hand-looms and power-looms at 
Stockport in 1822 and 1832, 232. 
Number of each kind in England 
and Scotland in 1830, 233. In 1835, 
240. Quantities produced by one 
spinner, and rates of earnings, by 



increasing si^e of mules, 2S4, 235. 
Proportion of ages of persons in 
milu, i. 273. Mechanical power 
employed in factories, 274. Re- 
marks on fluctuations of demand ; 
restrictions ; markets, i. 236-238. 

Manufactures. — Printing of Cotton prac- 
tised in 1676 ; quantity printed, 1796 
to 1830, i. 241. Improvements and 
increase, 242-244. Evil of excise laws, 
243. 

Hosiery Manufacture, chief seats 

of; number of stocking frames ; pro- 
duce ; consumption of yarn ; value ; 
wages, i. 246. Increase, 247. 

Bobbin-net Manufacture, number 

employed ; wages ; statistics of the 
trade by Mr. Felkin, i. 247-251 . Ex- 
tent and value of the whole cotton 
manufacture of the kingdom, by Mr. 
M'CuUoch and Mr. Baines, 251, 252. 

Hardware- — Increase in popula- 
tion and buildings of Birmingham ; 
prices of articles manufactured in 
1812 and 1832, showing reduction of 
40 per cent. ; amount and value of 
hardware and cutlery exported from 
1805 to 1835, i. 292-295. Quantity 
and value of brass and copper manu- 
fitctures exported from 1805 to 1834, 
297, 298. Description of factory 
buildings for accommodation of ope- 
ratives, 298, 299. SheflBeld produces 
nearly all the cutlery made in the 
kingdom ; increase of population 
of aieffield, 299. — (See Sheffield.) 
Process of converting iron into steel, 
an extensive branch of business in 
Shefiield ; quantity of coal consumed 
in this process, and amount of 
produce ; quantity of unwrought 
steel exported to America, 302. V^ue 
of plated goods exported in 1831- 
1833 ; advantage of Englidi manu- 
facturer in machinery for rolling, 

303. Value of British-made plate; 
value exported, 304. 

-< — Qlass manu&cture impeded by 
imposition of excessive duties ; aa- 
vantages possessed by England for 
this mann&cture, yet cannot com- 
pete with any foreign country, 1. 

304, 305. English plate-glass pre- 
ferred to French; quantities and 
kinds produced, frt>m 1789 to 1834, 
with excise revenue thence derived, 
306, 307. Limitation in quantity 
produced occasioned by arbitrary re- 
gulations by Act of Parliament and 
excessive duties, 308, 309, 310. Il- 
licit manufacture of flint-glaw 
attics and cellars, 31 1 . 
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nan tmpleaiei 
ffr«"*«"" for eseeotioa of inrentioiM ; 
eoutroetioii of the nlmUtlng nra- 
efaiivof Mr. BablMge;pftrtaof Englkh 
ooCton-cpiiuiinff OMciiincry invented 
by foreignert, but nude in the so- 1 
perior woriubopa of England, i. 312, 
313. Quotation from l>r. Ure on the 
importance dt perfect nuuinCictaring j 
neehanism, 814. PoUey of restrict- 
inir the exportation of niperior ma- 
cmnenr diwoaed ; impraetieable to 
prerent commonication of improre- 
mentt ; (kir and prudent to legalize 
tnde in madiinery; not tme that 
what ia gained by one nation is lost 
by the o^her; both may and do gain, 
315^18. Repeal of the law proUbit- 
ing fkilled artiaana from leaving the 
eoantiy; resolationa of the parlia- 
mentary committee allowing ex- 
portation of certain articles of ma^ 
cbinery, 318-320. England espe- 
cially interested in perfect freedom 
of commercial communication, 321. 
Acts passed against exportation of 
machinery, 822. Value of exports 
of machinery ftrom 1822 to 1835. 323. 
Quotation from Mr. Kay Shuttle* 
worth's Report on increase of mecha- 
ninl power in Lancashire, 824, 325. 
Great and numerous improvements 
effected by applications ofmachinery . 
825. 

— Silk Manmfaelure established in 
England since Edward III.; impo- 
litic prohibitory duties on foreign 
trade, i. 258,253. Average quanti- 
ties of silk imported fh>m 1814 to 
1835, 254. Reduction of duties in 
1884. and consequent increase of con- 
sumption, 255, 256. Quality of Eng- 
lish nmcy goods equal to French, but 
cost of production nigher ; ad valorem 
duty or 30 per cent, imposed, 257. 
Extent and effects of smuggling, 
258, 259. Liability of silk weavers 
to occasional distress, 259. Value of 
silk goods exported from 1820 to 
1835; large amount exported to 
France, i. 260. Number of silk fac- 
tories in the kingdom, with number 
and ages of persons employed, 261. 
Causes of comparative superiority of 
French silk weavers ; greater cheap- 
ness of necessaries of life in France, 
and artistical education of weavers 
in designing patterns, 262. Present 
ability of English silk manufacturers 
to compete, in the heavier goods, 



with the Frendi, owing to 
tinnance of the <^ prombitoiT sys- 
tem^ 262, 263. Quantity of nlk 
goods imported, i. 286. Proportion 
of yonng children in silk fiKtories 
greater than in those for eottim, 
woollen, or flax ; proportion of sexes, 
i. 278. Mechanical power emploved, 
274. 

M a nuf a ctur e s . — Lmem Mfaamfiutwre ot 
long standing in Englanl; eneon- 
raged in Ireland by William m., i. 
263. 264. Quantities of linen goods 
exported from Ireland from 1800 to 
1825; quantities exported fh>m the 
United Kingdom, i. 265. Value of 
linen goods sold in the Irish maricets, 
1821-1824; first erection of flax 
spinning mills, 266. Improvements 
in flax-spinning machinery, 267-869. 
Prices of yam ; canvass ; wages at 
Leeds, 1813-1823, 268. Wages in a 
flax-mill near Leeds, distinguishing 
ages, 269. Decrease in quantities of 
foreign linen yam imported ; quan- 
tity and value of linen goods ex- 
ported to United States or America 
in 1834; quantities of fweign flax 
imported, 270. Quantitv of camMc 
linen imported from trance, 271. 
Number ot flax fitttories in the king- 
dom, with number and ages of per- 
sons employed, 272. Cmnparative 
statement of proportions of ages of 
persons in fkctones, i. 273. State- 
ment of mechanical power employed 
in (kctories, 274. 

State and progress of, in Foreign 

Countries ; documents on the suliject 
not generally trustworthy, i. 275. 
fFootien Man^uture in France; 
wool imported and exported from 
1787 to 1833, 277. Bounty and duty 
imposed; bad effects produced by 
system of restriction and monopoly, 
277- 280. Exports of woollens, 284. 

— — Cotton Manufacture in France, dis- 
advantageous condition of, firom high 
price of coal, and of iron, caused oy 
unwise fiscal duties ; great increase of 
the manufacture notwithstanding,!. 
280. Extent of contraband importa- 
tion of cotton twist,281 , 282. French 
importsand exports of cotton, 283, 284. 
Progress of the cotton manuftMSture 
in Germany, 290. Progress of cotton 
manufacture in Russia and Switzer- 
land; impolicy of protective duties 
imposed in Russia, and advantage of 
free trade in Switzerland, i. 291. 

Silk Manufacture in France, a 

most important branch of national 
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industry ; progressive increase ; pro- 
duce, import, consumption; total 
value of the manufacture, i. 284-286. 
Oreat extent and amount of smug- 
gling, S86. 287. Quotation f^om £&. 
Bowring's Report on the produce of 
raw silk in France, 287-289. 
Mauritius.^See Dependencies, Asia.) 
Mining.— /row. — Early celebrity of the 
mines of England; product of, in 
several years, commencing 1740, i. 
326. 327. Accurate statement of quan- 
tities, and places of production, f^om 
1823-1830. 328. 
— — Tin and Copper. — Quantities of tin 
produced firom 1750 to 1834; India 
and China supplied vrith tin f^om 
the mines of the Island of Banca ; 
importations of tin from Banca, and 
reexportations, i. 330. Quantities of 
British tin exported, and value of tin 

J late, 331. Quantities of copper pro- 
uced f^om the mines of Cornwall 
firom 1771 to 1834; quantity pro- 
duced in the whole kingdom, 332. 
Value of tin and copper produce of 
Cornwall, 333. Value of tne mineral 
products of England owing to abund- 
ance of coal, and application of steam 
I>ower, 334. Advantage procured by 
safety-lamp of Davy ; great improve- 
ments in the science of mining, 335, 
386. 

Coal. — (See entry under this 

head.^ 

— — Salt — (See entry under this head ) 

Marriages. — ^Annual proportion of mar- 
riages, baptisms, and burials, 1796- 
1830, in eadi county, i. 32. Fallacy 
in estimating decrease of marriages, 
and of inferring therefrom increasing 
prudence, i. 33. Increased duration 
of life a cause of decrease in propor- 
tion of marriaees, i. 33. 

— — Corresponaence in England and 
in France of number of marriages 
with price of food, ii. 244, 245. 

— — Signatures required for registra- 
tion nirnish criterion of proportion 
able to write, iii. 277. Number of 
marriages and proportion of persons 
who signed witn marks, 278-282. 

'— Proportions of, in various states 
of Europe and America, 1.21. Table 
of registered, firom 1801-1830, i. 31. 

MarseiUes. — Soap manufeu^tured there 
of olive oil superior to English made 
with tallow, iif. 76. 

Mathew, Rev. Theobald, (Father Ma- 
thew) his agency in causing a great 
decrease in consumption of spirits in 
Ireluid, iii. 55. 



Meal, barley, quantity imported ttom 
Ireland, ii. 84. 

Measures.— (See Weights and Mea- 
sures.) 

Medical statistics, neglect of, i. 34. 

Methuen, treaty of, effected great 
reduction in consumption of French 
wines in England by imposition of 
excessive differential duties, iii. 63. 

Middle classes, improvement in dwell- 
ings of, iii. 4. 

exhibit less of open profligacy 

than the lower and higher classes, iii. 
222. 

Middlesex, rate of mortality in, lower 
than in most countries of Europe, i. 
28. 

Milan, Napoleon's decree of, denC' 
tionaliting ships which paid tax to 
the Brit&h government, li. 146, 147. 

Mines of America, large capitals in- 
vested and lost in, iii. 166. 

Mitchell, Dr. — Return of children and 
deaths in Christ's Hospital, i. 44, 45. 

Molasses, Quantity cleared at the 
Custom House for consumption in 
1821, iii. 32. 

Quantities imported from West 

Indies, iii. 425. From Antigua, 432. 

Monopoly of trade in cinnamon by the 
Dutch ; surplus produce ordered to be 
burnt, iii. 358. 

Impolicy of exclusiveness in com- 
mercial legislation, ii. 329. 

(See Duties, Commerce, Trade, 



Protective System.) 

Mond Progress. — (See Progress.) 

Mortality of children in Foundling 
Hospital, Ireland, iii. 288. 

^— (See Deaths.) — Diminishing mor- 
tality attributable to improved modes, 
arts, and habits of life, i. 19. 

Mortgages on real estates, remarks on, 
iii. 134. 

Murder, proportion of executions for, 
iii. 196. 

Napoleon, his measures for suppressing 
the foreign trade of England, ii. 145, 
146, 147. 

Provided for his military expendi- 
ture from the countries occupied by 
his armies, ii. 185. 

In the plenitude of his power un- 
able to prevent the sale of English 
goods in Paris ; exorbitant sums re- 
alized by his commercial indulgences 
to individuals, ii. 150. 

National debt, interest of, in the years 
17931841, iii. 118. 

Navigation Act, ii. 158. 

Navy expenditure.— -(See War.) 
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Neceflmries of lifetineieased axnotmtof, 

in England, iii. 7. 
New Rmnswick, importance of pow eao - 

ing it as a British colony, iii. 322, 323. 
Boondary, area, population, iii. 

404. Trade, imports, exports, 405. 

Shipping, tonnage, ship-bnilding, 

406. Ijiree-foarUis of tne sorfiu^ 
uncleared; numerous rivers; climate 
healthy ; favourable country for emi- 
gration, 407. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : great outlay of ca- 
pital in j)ublic edifices and improve- 
ments, iii. 154. 

Newfoundland : situation, extent, colo- 
nization, iii. 415. Population, im- 
ports, exports, shipping, 416. Ship- 
building, 417. 

New Holland.— (See Colonies, Asia.) 

NeMTspapers, reduction of stamps from 
4d. to Id. per sheet, iii. 307. Num- 
ber of stamped papers and amount of 
revenue product from 1801 to 1842, 
iii. 307, 308. Number of papers pub- 
lished in the four years 1839 42, 308. 

New Zealand : situation ; estimated po- 
pulation of aborigines and Euro- 
peans ; value of British manufactures 
exported to the colony from 1827 to 
1841; shipping, iii. 381, 382. 

Niger, Delta of the, described as to 
capability of sustaining a large popu- 
lation, ii. 112,113. 

Nimmo, Mr., Report on Improvements 
in Ireland, (quoted, ii. 12. On canals 
in Ireland, ii. 24. 

Norfolk Island. — (See C!olonies, Asia.) 

Norway, amount of tonnage employed 
in import and export trade, ii. 189. 

Nova Scotia, importance of possessing 
it as a British colony, iii. 322, 323. 

— - Boundary, population, trade, iii. 

407, 408. Shipping, ship-building, 
409. Fisheries, value and excellence 
of harbours; Haliftix, 410,411. Live 
stock ; number of acres in crop, 411. 

Exhibits a remarkable instance of 

the non-existence of crime consequent 
on prevalence of education, iii. 260, 
261. 

Oatmkal, quantity imported from Ire- 
land, ii. 84. 

Oats, quantity imported from Ireland, 
ii. 84. 

Occupation, gainftil, small proportion 
of population not engaged in, iii. 2. 

Occupations, number of excise licences 
issued to various manufacturers and 
dealers in 1831, i. 66, 69, 70. 

Great advantage of classifying 

population as to employments, i. 60. 



Remarks on this classification,!. 68.70. 
Number employed in manual labour 
and otherwise, i. 64, 65. 
Occupations. — Comparative table of the 
numbers employed in agriculture and 
trades, i. 50, 51. 

Classification of population of 



France as to employments, i. 71-75. 

Omnibuses, great and constantly in- 
creasing number of, in the thorough- 
fares of London, ii. 48. 

Ordnance expenditure.^See War.) 

Papkb. — Number of licences taken out 
by manufacturers, 1801-1841, iii. 73. 
Ibices from 1801-1843. Increased 
number of almanacs from reduction 
of duty in 1836, iii. 74. 

Increase of consumption on reduc • 



tion of duty in 1836, iii. 72. 

English paper supplied to Scot- 
land and Ireland; quantity charged 
with duty, with amount of revenue 
produced, from 1803 to 1841. Duty 
on paper first imposed in 1701 ; its 
tendency to retard the progress of 
knowlecfge, iii. 71. 

Paris. — The octroi, or town dutv, on all 
articles of provision, imposed at the 
burriers, furnishes more exact means 
of estimating amount of consumption 
in Paris than in London, iii. 9. 

Parkhurst Juvenile Prison, mental con- 
dition of the boys confined there, iii. 
274, 275. 

Ptiuperism,i. 75-128. — (See Poor Laws.) 

Peace. — Great accumulation of capital 
since the peace, iii. 121. 

Peas, quantities imported into England 
from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his bills relating to 
capital punishment, iii. 190. Bills 
on criminal laws, 191. 

Wisdom of his declaration that 

colonies should be treated as integral 
parts of the kingdom, iii. 318. 

Value of real property assumed for 

assessment to his income tax, iii. 136. 

Petition to parliament of London mer- 
chants, in 1820, against commercial 
restrictions, ii. 151-156. 

Pigs, number imported into England 
from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Pimento, quantities imported ttora 
West Indies, iii. 425. 

Pitt, Mr., his financial system intro- 
duced in 1797, ii. 279. 

Place, Mr., his evidence before a par- 
Uamenta^ committee on improve- 
ment in manners of the populace, 
iii. 241. 

Plate, silver and gold, articles of, used 
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by a much more ntueneroiis class 
during the last 25 years; since 1815, 
silver forks commonly used at tavern 
tables instead of those of steel, iii. SO. 
Remarks on the decreased quantity 
of plate used, 1830 1837, compared 
"With the period of 1807- 1814, iii. 21, 
22, 23. Improvements in manufac- 
ture of plated articles has diminished 
the demand for those subject to the 
plate duty, 23. Increased quantity 
of plate from 1836 to 1840, especi^dly 
of gold, 24. Table of quantities on 
which duty was paid, on which 
drawback was allowed, and which 
was retained for home use, from 1801 
to 1841, iii. 25. 

Poor. — Amount of assessments for poor 
from 1812 to 1837, ii. 357. Remarks 
on the great reduction on the amount 
since the appointment of the Poor 
Law Ck>mmission ; advantages of the 
new system, 358-360. Table showing 
the numerical order of each county as 
to amount of Poor Law Assessment, 
and proportion of population em- 
ployed in agriculture or otherwise, 
361. Table exhibiting amount ex- 
pended for poor in each county, and 
average expenditure per head from 
1801 to 1836, 362, 363. 

— ^ Provision for, less burdensome in 
Scotland from greater extension of 
school Instruction, iii. 283. 

Numbers in poor-house of Shef- 
field, and amount of poor-rates ftom 
1818 to 1832, i. 300. 

— — Origin and progress of poor laws, 
i. 75. Act 27 Henry VIII. quoted, i. 
76. Act 43 Elizabeth originated com- 
pulsory system of provision, i. 77. 
Amounts expended in successive 
years for relief of poor, i. 78, 79, 82, 
83. Evils of the system, i. 79. Board 
of Clommissioners appointed i. 79. 
Amendment Act passed, i. 80. Table 
of sums expended for poor each year 
trotn 1801 to 1834, compared with 
population and price of wheat, i. 82. 
Prpportion of payments at each de- 
cennial census, 1801-1831, according 
to the population, i. 83. Poor laws 
in various foreign countries; — Nor- 
way, 85 ; Sweden, 86 ; Russia, 87 ; 
Denmark, 88 ; Mecklenburgh, 91 ; 
Prussia, 91 ; Wurtembure, 93 ; Ba.- 
varia, 96; Berne, 97; France, 98; 
Holland, 107. _ Pauper colonies of 
Holland, 109-113 ; Belgium, 114. 

Annual value of read property as- 
sessed to the poor-rates in 1841, iii. 
137*— (See Wages, Working Classes.) 



Population, deficiency of means for 
enumerating, previous to ofiicial re- 
turns of 1 801 , i. 7, 8. Mr. Rickman's 
explanations, i. 9-11. 

— — Progressional increase of popula- 
tion from 1801 to 1841, iii. 257, 258. 

Rates, and causes of increase, 

i. 18, 19. 

Increases, not only because many 

are born, but because few die, i 22. 

Increase resulting from diminish- 
ing proportion of deaths an unerring 
sign of prosperity of population, i. 26. 

Childish fear of surplus population, 

iii. 257, 258. 

Remark upon," ncluding the num- 
bers in the army and navy, i. 11, 12. 
Comparative rates of increase in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Wales, i. 13-15. 

Mr. Rickman's table of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales in the 
period 17001800, i. 14. Table of 
numbers living in 1831, i. 15. 

Proportion between the sexes in 

Britain, France, Spain, America, 
i. 16,17. 

In England, appears not to have 

pressed upon the means of subsistence 
so as to prevent social improvement, 
111. 3. 

Utility of parish school system of 

Scotland for collecting returns, i. 10. 
General accuracy of population re- 
turns may be relied on, 1. 11. Sum- 
mary of population of Great Britain 
in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, i. 11. Re- 
turns for Ireland in 1821, 1831, i. 13. 

— Advantage of classifying popula- 
tion as to employments exceedingly 
great, i. 60. Remarks upon this 
classification, i. 63-70. Number oc- 
cupied in manual labour and other- 
wise, i. 64, 65. 

— Table of males 20 years of age 
compared as to numbers employed 
in agriculture, trade, &c., i. 53. 

— Comparative rates of increase of 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, i. 52. 

Comparatively small portion un- 



employed, iii. 1. 

No general mortality table ever 



published for Ireland, iii. 128. 
Number of deaths, with reference 

to property bequeathed, iii. 126. 
— — Classification of- x>opulation of 

France as to employments, i. 71-75. 
Population of France in 1817, 

1825,1831,1. 17. 
The Delta of the Niger capable of 

sustaining a large populi&tion, ii. 112, 

113. 
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Popalatioiu-<8ee Births, Deaths, Mor- 
tality.) 

Ports. 109, in the United Kingdom, ii. 
141. 

Post OAee.— Taxes from 1801 to 1836, 
ii. 305, 306, 310, 821. 

^— Amoont of postage, snd cost of 
oonveyance of letters between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, in 1828-1833, 
li.67. 

-—— Mail first sent by railway, Nov. 
1830, ii. 67. Accelerated speed of 
transmitting letters by railway, ii. 
67,68. 

Mr. Bowland Hill's pamj^ilet on 

PostOfficeBeform,ii.319. Hisplans 
Ibr low and uniform rate, iii. 293. 
Exorbitancy of rates previoosly im- 
posed ; p rogr e s s of poUic opinion in 
nvoor of redaction, 294. Act of 
Parliament sanctioning Mr. Hill's 
plans; illicit conveyance of letters, 
295. Qoestion of loss to the revenue, 
296, 297. Comparison of number of 
letters before and since the adoption 
of the new system, iii. 297-299. Pro- 
gress of revenue of postH>flBce of 
Great Britain and Ireland from 1758 
to 1842, iii. 300-302. Rates of postage 
from 1710, 302-305. Effects of dianges 
<xr rates on revenue from 1801 to 1836, 
305. Annual number of newspapers 
circulated from 1801 to 1842, 307, 308. 

Power-loom, progressive use of, in the 
cotton manufiMrture, i. 216, 8«!. 

Public edifices of recent erection enu- 
merated, iii. 153. 

Probates.--(See Legacy.) 

Production.— (See Labour.) 

Progress, moral, remarks on the im- 
portance of, compared with material 
pro^press, iii. 170, 171. Fallacious to 
consider as the consequence of in. 
creased wealth the increase of immo- 
rality which may be concomitant with 
it; prevalence of crime and wretched- 
ness indicates something wrong in our 
social procedure; great increase of 
number of criminal committals, 
iii. 172. 

^— Progress of society in the arts of 
life involves chances in sources of 
employment which occasion tran- 
sitory, but severe, privations to par- 
ticular classes, i. 124, 125. 

- — In science, literature, and the arts ; 
each succeeding age advances more 
rapidly, as possessing the advantage 
of the discoveries, experience, and 
facilities furnished by the age pre 
ceding it, iii. 309. 

— (See Education. Manners.) 



Fkioes.— Hi^ prices 
consumption ; instanced in the 
of sugar, iii. di, 36, 37, 88. 

——iii. 109-115. P ermane nt a heratloim 
of price indicative of permanent v»- 
riations in cost of prodoetion <» trans- 
mission, iii. 110. Cost dT building a 
74-gan ship, iiL 111. Prices of beef 
and mutton in 180M842, 112, 113. 
Cost of articles of clothing in Londim 
hosDitals, 114,115. 

Price of wheat enonnonsly high at 

commencement of present century, 
ii. 243, 244. 

— — Effect of high prices in diminish- 
ing consumption, exemplified in va- 
riations of dutv on coffee, iii. 43. 

Prince Edwards Island. — Boundary, 
population, trade, iii. 412, 413. Im- 

Erovement of the soil retarded by 
npolitic mode of nanting land; 
few immigrants, soil fertile, climate 
healthy, population chiefly fkrmers. 
live stock, 414. Supping, tonnage, 
415. 

Prison discipline, im p rovement of, 
under the superintendence of govern- 
ment inspecton, iii. 234, 235. 

Prize^hting, present c(MnparaUve in- 
frequency of, indicative of imiwove- 
ment in manners, iii. 248. 

Ph>ftts, surplus, swallowed up by pub- 
lic expenditure during war, iii. 121. 

Ph>perty, Real. — Amounts assessed for 
income-tax and poor-rates, iii. 136, 
137. Value has been doubled since 
1798, iii. 138. 

— - Great increase ot amount of, in 
Manchester, since the peace, iii. 140. 

— Personid and real, increase of, 
since the peace, iiL 121. Amount of 
personal {woperty in 1814-41 ; in- 
crease of 800 millions since the i>eaoe, 
iii. 127. 

Property tax in 1803 and 1812 ; amount 
of reu property assessed, iii. 135. 

Protection to any branch of trade, for 
supposed benefit to particular classes, 
an unsound and impolitic principle 
in legislation, iii. 45. favouring 
some, at expense of the rest, occa- 
sions great waste of capital; inter- 
ference with the natural course of 
trade highly impolitic, iii. 45. 

Protective system in trade, impolicy 
and evils of.— (See Trade, Duties, 
Agriculture, Spirits, Wine.) 

-— of commercial restrictions and 
preferences, so lone and stoutly 
maintained, at length drawing to an 
end, iii. 438. 

Flrussia, Commercial League of, ii. 192- 
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'201. Origin and pTeliminary ar> 
rangements of, ii. 192, 196, 197. 
Came into operation in 1834. Ita 
ostensible and political objects, ii. 
192-194. Names, area, &c., of the 
states composing the league, ii. 193, 
194. Principle and policy of the 
measure discussed, ii. 194-196. Eng- 
lish exports to G(ermany, from 1827 
to 1836. Cotton manufitcture of 
Saxony doubled since operation of 
the league, ii. 198. 

Prussia. — ^Erection of cotton-spinning 
mills, i. 290. 

— - Remark on amount of exportations 
to, ii. 110. 

QiTZBBC and Montreal, number of emi- 
grants to, from Great Britain and 
other European countries, i. 129. 

— ~ Number of emigrants to, from 
1829 to 1834, i. 129. Disadvantage 
of Australia as a penal colony for 
English convicts, compared with Ca- 
nada, i. 135-137. 

Railkoads, amount expended in their 
construction, iii. 157, 158. 

— — Table showing number of x>assen- 
gers, cattle, sheep, swine, and mer- 
chandise, conveyed by different rail- 
ways, ii. 20. 

^——Historical notice of origin of, in 
England, ii. 62. Acts of Parliament 
relating to, from 1801 to 1837. Ta- 
bnlar account of lines completed; 
dates, lengths, and cost, ii. 63, 64. 
Liverpool and Manchester line the 
fint for passengers, ii. 65. Tabular 
comparison of amount of merchan- 
dise conveyed on this line with road 
tnffic, ii. 66. Amount of postage 
increased by opening this line, ii 67. 
Mail first sent oy railway, Nov. 1830. 
Rapid transmission of letters by rail- 
way, ii. 68. Amount of &res, and 
advantages to the public, ii. 69, 70. 
Advant^e of government superin. 
tendence, ii. 70, 71. Parliamentary 
expenses incurred in obtaining Acts 
for various lines, ii. 72. Appoint- 
ment of parliamentary commission 
on a system of railways for Ireland, 
ii. 72, 73. Government system of 
railways in Belgium, ii. 73, 74. Rail- 
ways in United States of America, ii. 
74, 75, 76. 

— — Five lines of, projected in France ; 
estimate of cost, li. 5, 6. 

— - Projected railway between Cairo 
and Suez, ii. 54. Commercial ad- 
vantage of, ii. 55. 



Redgrave. Mr., quotation of his criminal 
returns, iii. 181, &c 

Retaliative spirit, rendering " eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth," fatal in com- 
mercial legislation, ii. 328. 

Revenue, public, and expenditure, ii. 
279, &c. 

Great amount of loss occasioned 

by differential duty on sugar, iii. 40, 
41,42. 

Sugar very suitable, article for 

indirect taxation to raise revenue, iii. 
S3. A great reduction in duty on 
sugar would increase consumption 
and revenue, iii. 33. Revenue was 
not increased by increased rates on 
sugar in 1805, iii. 34. 

Evil effects of high importation 

duties on foreign produce in reducing 
amount of revenue, iii. 33. 

Loss occasioned by operation of 

protective duties on coffee, iii. 46,47. 

— •— Not expedient to obtain revenue 
by duty on soap; frauds, to great 
extent, practised in manufkcture of 
soap, to evade duty, iii. 74, 75. — (See 
Duties, Trade, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture. Com, Spirits, Wine, Sugar, 
Finance.) 

Rice, improvement of that produced in 
India, iii. 346. 

Rickman, Mr., his table of population in 
the period 17001800.i. 14. Table of 
ages of persons buried, i. 28. 

Quoted upon classifying popular 

tion as to employments, i. 61, 62. 

^ Explanations by, relating to enu* 

meratlons of, 1801, 1811, and 1831, i. 
62. 

Roads, turnpike, improved construc- 
tion of; increase in extent of, since 
1818. ii. 6. Length of, in England 
and Wales; extent of surfkce occu* 
pied ; lengdi of roads in each county, 
ii. 8, 9. Extension of roads in Scot- 
land, ii. 9, 10. In Ireland, ii. 11- 
14. 

— — Social and moral improvements 
produced by opening ana improving 
roads in Scotland, ii. 10, 11. In Ire- 
land, ii. 11-14. In England, ii. 14- 
17. Scientific improvement of roads 
owing to exertions of Mr. M'Adam, 
ii. 7. Arthur Young's description of 
road between Preston and Wigan, 
ii. 15. 

— — Advantage and perfection of, in 
England, ii. 2. Loss to inhabitants 
of France by badness of, ii. 5. 

Past and present means of com- 
munication of Horsham with Lon- 
don, instanced as remarkable proof 
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OT iflBpfovMBCBt ill mMm of loco- 
motion, H. 14, 15. 

Ro«di, tornpfke, mode of nuuugemeiit, 
extent, and amonnts expemied in 
tbeir eonatraetion and midntenanee, 
iii. lift- 140. 

Good, adTantage of, for increase 

of eomraeree in Imiia, U. 117, 118. 

(See Carriaf ea.) 

Romilly, 8ir Samoel, his bills for abo- 
lition of capital ponishment, iii. 

Snm, quantities imported from West 
Indies, iii. 425 ; fkom Antigua, 432. 

Roasia, amount of tonnage employed 
in import and export trade, ii. 189. 

Rye, quantity imported fhym Ireland, 
ii. 84. 

Salakies. amount of, in the gorem- 
ment departments, ii. 845-348. 

Salt, fossil, obtained from mines near 
Northwich, in Cheshire, is nearly 
all exported ; white salt made from 
brine springs in Cheshire and Staf- 
fordshire, i. 346. Quantities sent 
from Cheshire to Lirerpool by the 
RiTer Weaver from 1803 to 1835; 
duty on, repealed in 1825, 347. 
Quantities made and consumed from 
1801 to 1817; quantities exported; 
much more extensively #uea since 
repeal of the duty, 348-350. 

Savings banks, remarks on their econo- 
miod and moral benefits, iii. 141. 
Particulars of their origin, 142. 
Tables exhibiting their progress in 
England and Wales, amounts depo- 
sited, and numbers of depositors, iii. 
143-148. 

Commendation of, i. 105, 106. 

Number of depositors, and amounts 
of deposits, 18301834, i. 107. 

Savings of individuals swallowed up 
by public expenditure during war, 
iii. ISl. 

Saxony; cotton manufacture doubled 
since commercial league of Prussia, 
ii. 198. 

Progress of hosiery manufacture, 

i. 290. 

Immense increase of hosiery ma- 

nufkcture, ii. 199. 

Wages miserably low ; wretched 

manner of subsistence of working 
classes, ii. 199. 

Science, increased encouragement to, 
caused by increase of wealth, iii. 4. 

Scotland, utility of parish school system 
for collecting population returns, i. 
10. PopulaUon in 1801, 1811, 1821, 
1831,1. 11. 



Seetlaad. — ^Advantages from road im- 
provements, ii. 10. 

Retmns of sdiools and sdMlan, 

iii. 282, Sec. 

Cnstom-bonae does received at 

each port in Scotland in 1831, 18S7, 
ii. 143, 144. 

Number of emigrants from, to 

Qnebee and Montreal 1881-34, i. 
I3U. 

Linen mannfkctnre greatly in- 
creased since 1815, i. 267. 

Comparative amount of duty on 

probates of wills; provision fbr others 
by bequeathment of property more 
prevalent than in England, iii. 180. 

Quantities of slaughtered sheep, 

and cattle brou7ht from Seottish 
ports to London, iii. 94. 

Foreign spirits almost wholly 

^ unused in Scotland, iii. 56. 

— — Consumption of malt, iii. 51 . 

Revenue from legacy duties, ii. 

317. 

Consumption of beer very incon- 
siderable ; quantity charged with 
duty in 1829, iii. 66. 

Criminal statistics of Scotland; 

tables of offenders and offences, iii. 
212-220. 

Great increase in number of crimi- 
nal committals, iii. 172. 

Extracts ftt)m the new stetistical 

account of Scotland, showing the 
progress of improvement, i. 152- 
154. 

(See Caledonian Canal.) 

Senior, Mr., facts on pauperism de- 
rived from his pre&ce to * Report on 
Poor,' i. 122. 

Mr., statement of proportions of 

births, deaths, and marriages, in 
various coun^es of Europe and 
America, i. 21. 

Servants, domestic, male, number, 20 
years of age, i. 64. Female, i. 67, 
68. 

Number of persons assessed for 

keeping male servants, 1812-1840, iii. 
14. Decrease in 1821 owing to ex- 
pense of war, 15. Annual expense 
of male and female servants, 15, 16. 
Number and cost of servants in Ire- 
land, 16. Not taxed in Ireland, 16. 

Proportion of population engaged 

in domestic service, iii. I. 

Sewers-rate assessments in London 
and metropolitan counties in 1841, 
iii. 139. 

Shannon, Act of Parliament in 1885 for 
im^ovement of, ii. 28, 29. 

The river, neglect of its great ea. 
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pabilities for int^nal comlttaniea- 
tion, ii. 86. £7, 28. 

Sheep, namber of, and quantity of 
wool produced in 1828, i. 199, £00. 
Coarser wool produced by enlaced 
siie of improved breed, £02. 

Number imported into England 

from Ireland, ii. 81, 82. 

Extensive and good pasturage for, 

in India, iii. 345. 

Sheffield, superior state of dwellings 
of working classes, iii. 5. 

Number of poor and amount of 

poor-rates ; increase of population 
and buildings ; progress oi hardware 
manufacture, i. 299-304. 

Consumes about 350,000 tons of 

coals, i. 345. 

Produces nearly all the cutlery 

made in the kingdom, i. 299. 

Shipping, statements destroyed in the 
burning of the Custom-house in 1814, 
ii. 173. Table of number and tonnage 
of vessels, British and Foreign, in the 
I>orts of the United Kingdom, fh>m 
1801-1836, ii. 174, 175. Tables of 
the number of ships, men, and ton- 
nage, which enteied and cleared in 
1836 ; distinguishing the countries to 
which they belonged, ii. 176, 177, 178. 
Comparison of progressive amounts 
of British and foreign tonnage in the 

?orts of the United Kingdom, ii. 179. 
able of amount of tonnage employed 
in 1802, 1814, 1835, in the imi>ort 
and export trade, distinguishing 
countries, ii. 180. 

Table of centesimal proportions 

of British and foreign tonnage em- 
ployed in the import and export 
trades in 1820 1836, ii. 188. 

Table of numbers of ships, and 

tonnage, built and registered in the 
United Kingdom, 18U11836, u. 172. 
NumbCT and tonnage of prize ships 
registered, ii. 173. No public registry 
of ships or tonnage employ^ in 
commerce between 1801-1814, ii. 173. 

Proportion of English and Ameri- 
can tonnage in ports of the United 
States, ii. 166, 167. Comparison of 
British and Foreign tonnage in 
English ports, ii. 168. Prc^ressive 
increase of tonnage from 1801 to 
1836, ii. 169. Tabfe of numbers of 
ships and tonnage belonging to the 
United Kingdom and colonies, 1803- 
1836, ii. 171. 

Great depreciation of value of 

shipping; causes thereof, ii. 163. 
Mr. Huskisson's proposal of a draw- 
back on materials, ii. 164. 



Shipping. — ^Number of merchantvessels 
and amount of tonnage, 1 803>1841 , iii. 
163. 

Shipping measurement and classine of ; 
mode of measuring ships by taking 
merely length and breadth to ascer- 
tain cubic capacity ; bad consequences 
resulting frY)m this system as con- 
nected with duties on registered 
tonnage, ii. 264, 265. Committees 
formed in 1821 and 1834 to inquire ; 
vessels since the adoption of scien- 
tific measurement built with better 
and safer proportions, 266. Classifi- 
cation of vessels by registry at Lloyd's; 
bad consequences through neglect of 
durability in construction; superior 
system now adopted securing de- 
sirable attention to building and 
repairs, 267, 268. 

Estimate of expense of building 

a 74-gun ship, of 1706 tons, iii. 
111. 

Origin of iron-built vessels ; above 

150 launched since 1830 ; theGuada- 
loupe steam frigate, of 788 tons ; the 
Great Britain, of 3,500 tons, and 
1000 horse power, building at Bris- 
tol ; great part of East India steam 
navy consists of iron vessels ; advan- 
tages of iron over timber for naval 
architecture, iii. 88, 89, 90. 

Table of shipping and tonnage of 

United States of America, ii. 189. 

(See India, Calcutta, Madras, 

Bombay, Mauritius.) 

Table of ships engaged in China 

trade, ii. 116. 

of France, ii. 186, 187, 188. 

(See Trade, Commerce ) 

Ships. — Greater part of our merchant 

vessels the most unsightly in Europe ; 

sail badly, unmanageable in bad 

weather, consequent great loss of 

life, ii. 265. 
Shipowners, a numerous and wealthy 

body, continually complaining of 

distress, ii. 164. 
Their complaint of competition 

from foreign tonnage in the English 

ports replied to, ii. 166, 167, 168, 

179, 187, 189. 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Kay, establishment 

of model school at JBattersea, iii. 276. 

Quoted on the increase of me- 
chanical powers in Lancashire, i. 
324, 325. 

Sidney, New South Wales, land in the 
town sold at 20,000/. per acre, iii. 864. 

Sierra Leone. — (See Dependencies in 
Africa.) 

Silk. — (See Manufactures.) 
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Silk and tOk goods, qiuntities imported 
from India, iii. 348. 

—— English 'made silk goods dearer 
than same description of foreign 
goods ; the English manufltctorer 
obtains the raw material as cheap as 
his foreign rival; has better ma- 
chinery, abundant capital, and akill ; 
and de6ciency of tute is owin^ to 
protective daty,which prevents stmin- 
las of compc^tion on equal terms, 
iii. 82. Tabular view of quantities 
of silk goods imported from France, 
1887-1841, diowing more than 60 
per cent, to have b^n introduced by 
smuffgling; enormous sum lost to 
puruusers of silk goods by operation 
of the high duty, Ui. 84. 

Quantities of raw and thrown silk 

manufactured, 1836-1841; sum an- 
nually expended on these fabrics; 
good effect of removing prohibition 
to import foreign silk eoods; the 
enormous duty thereon detrimental 
to the trade, iii. 81, 8£.— (^^ Manu- 
fkctures, Silk.) 

Sinclair, Sir John, his statistical account 
of Scotland, i. 151. 

— ^ Quotations from his work on the 
public revenue, ii. 287. 

Slave Trade of the West Indies.— <See 
West Indies.) 

— — Carried on by the African Com- 
pany in the island of St. James, iii. 
894. 

Slaves, loan in 1836 for compensa- 
tion for manumission of, did not 
much diminish national capital, iii. 
122. 

Small-pox. — ^Table of mortality from 
small-pox, compared with total mor- 
tality, from 170M830, i. 38. Admis- 
sions into the Small-pox Hospital still 
numerous, i. 39. 

'—— Table of numbers admitted into 
the Small-pox Hospital, 1794-1834, 
and proportion of deaths, i. 40. 

Smith, Adam, citation from his * Wealth 
of Nations ' on impolicy of commer- 
cial monopoly in colonies, iii. 314, 315. 

Smithfteld, number of cattle and dieep 
sold in, 1821-1842, iii. 95. 

Smuggling encouraged by 
duty on tobacco, iii. 70. 

•-~-~ Extensive smt^gling 
twist into France, i. 281. 
tenth of the quantity imported from 
France passes through the custom* 
house, 286, 287. 

.— — Extent and effects of contraband 
trade in foreign silk goods, i. 258, 
259, iii. 83. 



excessive 

of cotton 
Not one- 



Smuggling. — ^Lnmoral effects of high 
duties in tempting to the commission 
of the crime of smuggling foreign 
spirits, iU. 59. 

Social improvement produced by aoeii> 
mu]ationofcapital,iii.8,4. Increase 
of; in Eni^and, iii. 8-7. 

Soap, extent of consumption depend- 
ent on increase of mannfteUires; 
deficiency of official records of quan- 
titles produced and consumed ; pte* 
valence of fraudulent processes .for 
evasion of the duty, iii. 75. 

Not expedient to derive revenue 

from duty on soap ; enforcement of 
excise duty prevents improvement 
ia mannflifdture, iii. 75. Consequent 
superiority of foreign soap, iii. 75, 76. 

Only imperfect account obtainsble 

of amount of consumption, 1801-1841, 
iii. 76. 

Spain, proportion between sexes of 
population in 1803, i. 16. 

Amountof exports to, c(msiderable, 

ii.llO. 

Spirits, quantities eonsumed, 180S 
to 1841, compared with population 
and rates of auty, iii. 54. Decrease 
of consumption of spirits in Ireland 
in 1840, 1841, by the agency of 
Father Mathew, iii. 55, 56. Fo- 
reign spirits almost wholly unused 
in Scotland and Ireland, 56. Quan- 
tity of rum consumed in EMlan d , 
Ireland, Scotland, and the tfnited 
Kingdom, compaied with popalatiaa 
and rates of duty, iii. 56, 57. Quan- 
tity of foreign spirits consumed in 
ditto, iii. 57, 58. Evil effects of high 
dutioi on foreign spirits, 59. 

Increase in the consumption of, 

does not prove any increase of intem- 
perance, iii. 60. 

Only a small proportion distilled 

from inalted grain, ill. 50. 

Spitalfields weavers improvident ; 
many provided with onlv working 
dress; keep pigeons and cultivate 
flowers, ii. 256. Dr. Kay's investiga- 
tions in the Spitalfields district, 257. 

Stage-eoaches.— <See Carriages.) 

Stamps, taxes from 1801 to 1836, ii. 
305,306,310,321. 

Stanley, Lord, institution of national 
system of education in Ireland, iii. 
284. 

Statistical Society of London, inquiries 
into state of education, iii. 272. 

Citation from Transactions of, re- 
specting expense of servants and car- 
rMges,iii. 15, 18. 

Steam-engines, number in Birming- 
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ham, iii. 162, 163. Steam-power in 
cotton factories, iii. 163. 

Steam-engines, employment of, in 
draining land, i. 166, 167. 

Number employeid in jfkctories, i. 

274. 

Steam navigation, historical notice of 
the origin of, ii. 44. Number and 
tonnage of steam- vessels built in ihe 
United Kingdom and colonies, 1814- 
1836, ii. 45. Progressive annual in- 
crease of numbers, ii. 46. Superiority 
of steam- vessels for passengers and for 
cargoes more valuable than bulky, ii. 
46. Contrast of passage to Gravesend 
by sailing boats formerly and steam- 
vessels at present, ii. 47. Prodigious 
increase of passengers conveyed to 
various places, ii. 48, 49. Steam 
navigation to America and East In- 
dies, ii. 50-55. 

— ^ Number and tonnage of steam- 
vessels to and from ports in the 
United Kingdom, 1820-36, ii. 56. In 
the period 1832-33, ii. 58. Steam- 
vessels used by every European 
power, and other foreign nations, 
ii . 59, 60, 6 1 . Trade with Ireland in- 
creased by steam-vessels, ii. 82. 

Steam-vessels diminish the number of 
seamen (note), ii. 165. 

Number and amount of horse- 
power in the British empire, iii. 164, 
165. 

St. Helena. — (See Dependencies in 
Africa. 

St. Lawrence, river, navigation of, te- 
dious and dangerous in winter, i. 
133. 

Stock, amount and description of stock 
created ttom 1801 to 1821, ii. 291. 

Suez, projected railway firom, to Cairo, 
ii. 64, 

Sugar, quantities consumed in the 
United Kingdom in each year, 1830 
to 1841, with the price, and average 
quantity to each person of the whole 
population; curious correspondence 
of this average with fluctuations in 
price, iii. 35, 36. High price of, de- 
creases amount of consumption even 
under circumstances favourable to 
increase of demand, 36, 37, 38. 

— — Great and palpable error involved 
in the custom-house statements of 
quantities retained for home con- 
sumption, iii. 31. Table exhibiting, 
for 1801, 1811, 1821, the quantity 
consumed in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, compared with the population, 
iii. 32. Sugar, an article of verv gene- 
ral consumption, very suitable for 



indirect taxation, to supply revenue, 
iii. 33. 

Sugar, quantities exported from Mauri- 
nus, 1820-39; quantities imported 
into the United eLingdom from Mau- 
ritius, iii. 361,362. 

Duty on sugar too high ; great re- 
duction of it would increase consump- 
tion and revenue, iii. 33. 

Differential duty on sugar ex- 
tremely burdensome and impolitic; 
extravagantly great; acts as prohi- 
bition to consumption ; occasions ex- 
tensive loss to the revenue ; desirable 
to abolish it altogether, iii. 40, 41 . 

Tabular exhibition of enormous 

loss to the revenue by operation of 
prohibitory differential duty, iii. 42. 

Amount of importations from 

West Indies, iii. 38. Fallacy of the 
argument that high price of sugar is 
necessary to the emancipated negro 
population of the West Indies, iii. 
39, 40. 

Quantities imported from West 

Indies, iii. 425 ; from Antigua, 432. 

Sumner, Dr., Bishop of Chester, cited 
on the education of the poor, iii. 259. 

Sunday-schools, their firat existence 
owing chiefly to Mr. Raikes, iii. 264. 

Swan River.— (See Colonies, Settle- 
ment of Western Australia.) 

Sweden. — ^Amount of tonnage em- 
ployed iu import and export trade, 
u. 189. 

Switzerland has no custom-house; 
has free trade in its fullest extent, 
i. 291. Has declined joining the 
Prussian Commercial League, 292. 

Sykes, Colonel, his estimates of annual 
expenses of servants, iii. 15; of car- 
riages, 18. 

Taxes. — (See Finance, Produce of 
Taxes.) 

Indirect preferred to direct, by 

governments, ii. 280. 

Taxation, effects of, especiallv exhibit- 
ed in the fluctuations of the coffee 
trade, iii. 42, 43. 

Tea, amount of consumption of, indi- 
cating condition of working classes, 
iii. 49. 

Consumption and revenue would 

be increased by bold reduction of 
duty on tea, iii. 50. 

Consumption of, diminished by 

imposition of high duties, iii. 49. 

Timber, quantity used exhibits com- 
parative social progress and industry ; 
quantities used in 1801-1841, colonial 
and foreign, iii. 92, 93. 
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TimbOT, tke monopoly ct, one of the 
chief obstacles to extension of Eoro- 
peui eoounerce, ii. ISl . Remarks on 
the timber trade, diowinf the disad- 
vaatage of pnsent restrictions, ii. 1 Si- 
lts. An article of the first neceasitjr; 
its importation shoold be as free as 
possible, ii. 123. A fall diseossion 
of the suUect in No. 4 of the * Bri- 
tish and Foreign Quarterly Beriew/ 
U. ISft. 

"Hn, no means for ascertaining qaan- 
tity exported or retained for home 
nse,iii. 92. 

Tobacco, iii. 68-70. — Relative amount 
of consamption decreased, owing to 
increase of duty, iii. 68. Smoking 
increased in England; decre as ed in 
Ireland, 69. Duty three times greater 
now Uuui in 1801 ; quantity conmimed 
in Great Britain, 1801-1841 ; amount 
of duty, iii. 69. In Ireland, 70. 
Excessive duty on tobacco encou- 
rages smuggling, 70. 

— ~ May be grown with advantage in 
Australia, iU. 373. 

Retaliatory tariflT adopted by the 

American congress with respect to 
the European high duties on tobacco, 
iii. 70. 

Tooke, Mr., his opinion that prices are 
not affected by abundance or scarcity 
of circulating money, ii. 229. 

His work on ' The History of 

Prices' referred to, iii. 110. 

Trade and manufactures, proportion 
of population engaged in, iii. 1. 

—— Comparative table of numbers 
employed in trade, agriculture, &c., 
i. 51-53. 

Necessity for adopting more liberal 

systemof, ii.200, 201. 

With colonies and dependencies, 

iii. 432.438.— (See Colonies, Depend- 
encies.) 

Progress of, in foreign countries, 

ii. 181-191. 

Progress of, in United States of 

America, ii. 189, 190. 

—— Coasting, no records of, earlier 
than 1824, ii. 77. Tonnage of coast- 
ing vessels. 1824- 1837, ii. 78 Affected 
by importations of foreign grain, 
ii. 78. 

— — Trade between Great Britain and 
IreUmd, imports into Ireland, exports 
therefrom, 1801-1825, ii. 80. Has 
greatly increased, ii. 81, 82. Tables 
of imports into England, ii. 80-84. 
Table of shipping and tonnage, ii. 85. 

— — Includes trade with Ireland sub- 
sequent to 1825, ii. 80. 



Trade, Free.—- (See Commeree.) — Fo- 
reign trade of England would kmg ago 
have been greater than ft is, if Mt to 
its own free course, ii. 93. faioeaeeof 
population demands the greatest pos- 
sible fiicilities to commerce tor sopidy 
of food. ii. 94, 95, 97. Impossibifity 
of continuing restrictions on foreign 
trade, iL 96, 97. 

A sound principle that no duties 

should be levied but for purposes of 
revenue; unwise to tax the whole 
community for supposed benefit ot a 
part,ii. 120, 121. 

^gland especially interested in 

perfect freedom of commerce, i. 321. 

Retaliatory expedient adopted by 

the American Congress with respe ct 
to the European mgh duties on to- 
bacco thence imported, iii. 70. 

Impolicy of prohibiting exporta- 
tion of British wool, i. 189, 190. 

Hie two great monopolies of com 

and timber the chief remaining ob- 
stacles to extension of European 
commerce, ii. 121. 

Free, in its fnllest extent in Swit- 

serland; no custom-house exists, i. 
291. 

(See Duties.) 

Trade, Contraband.— (See Smuggling.) 

Trade, Foreign. — (See Commerce.) 

Transportation of criminals.— -(See 
Crime.) 

Travelling, improved means and speed 
of, ii. 17, 18.>-(See Roads, Canals, 
Railroads, Carriages, Steam Naviga- 
tion.) 

Treaties, commercial, would be un- 
known if each community rightly 
understood its own interests, ii. 158. 

Turnpike Roads.— (See Roads.) 

Twisleton, Mr., his evidence cited on 
the prejudice of the upper and middle 
classes against educating the poor, 
iii. 270. 

Vaocinatiov, remarks on the intro- 
duction of, i. 36, 37. Discovered in 
1798, i. 36. 

Van Diemen's Land.— (See Colonies — 
Asia. 

Venice, province of, mode of paying 
furm labourers ; poverty of the soil, 
ii. 263, 264. 

Vienna, congress of, commercial in- 
terests of England heedlessly aban- 
doned by the English minister, ii. 
150. 

Villiers, M., quotation of report of, on 
commercid relations of nance, ii. 
3,4. 
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Waoxs, high ftte of, for fewer hours 
than in other countries, one prin- 
cipal cause of England's manufttc- 
tttring superiority, lii. 1. 

'—^ Demand for labour can only in- 
crease with the increase of the capital 
destined for the payment of wages, 
li. Sti4. Wages necessarily higher in 
London than in the country, owing 
to greater expense of living, 285. 
Comparison of weekly wages in 1790 
and 1800, 284. 

ii. 843, 264. Bad harvests ; great 

distress of working classes ; compa- 
ratively few marriages at commence- 
ment of present century, ii. 243-246. 
Special exertion and competition 
among labourers for piece>work at 
low wages, 246, 247. Must often 
happen under our present system 
that the bulk of the people will be 
exposed to violent alternations of 
plenty and misery, 248, 249. Re- 
gister of wages of a^sans in Green- 
widi Hospital; difficult to procure 
authentic continuous accounts of 
wages in this country, 248. Qood. 
effect of certain and constant work in 
correcting habits of improvidence 
acquired by dependence on preca- 
rious and deficient earnings, 249, 250. 
Weekly wages of artisans in various 
parts of the kingdom from 1 800 to 1 836, 
261-254. Circumstances and wages of 
Spitalflelds weavers investigated by 
Dr. Kay, 256-258. Mr. FeUcin's ex- 
cellent address to workmen on provi- 
dent habits, 259-261. Weekly earn- 
ings, Nottingham weavers' families. 
261-262. Wages of form-servants 
and labourers in various parts of 
Europe. 263.— TSee W(»rking Classes, 
Poor, Servants.) 

^ In cotton mills, i. 824-235. In 
flax mills, i. 268, 269. 

In Belgium, i. 121. In Norway, 

i. 86. In Sweden, i. 87. In Den- 
mark, i. 90. In Mecklenbura;, i. 91. 
In Wurtemburg, i. 96. In Bavaria, 
i. 96. In France, i. 104. In Hol- 
land, i. 114. In Belgium, i. 181. 

Miserably low rate of, in Saxony, 

iL199. 

Exorbitant rate of, demanded by 

emancipated slaves in West Indies ; 
not practicable by them, or the la- 
bourers and artisans of England, to 
fix the rate of wages, iii. 430. 

Wales, produce of the land is not half 
of iUi capability, with superior cul- 
ture, i. 179. 

Wallace, Mr., hia File Acta for relaxing 



restrictions on foreign trade, ii. 160, 
161. 

War, injurious to foreign trade, ii. 93, 
145, 146. 

Advantages that would have fol- 
lowed from avoidance of the French 
and American wan, iii. U9, 120. 

Expenditure.— Sums expended for 

the army, navy, and ordnance service 
in 1814 ; amount nearly 102 millions, 
ii. 331. Consequent exhaustion and 
distress, 332. National defence from 
1801 to 1830 cost the country above 
1000 millions ; table of expenditure 
for army, navy, and ordnance, from 
1801 to 1836, 334. Amount of loans 
and subsidies to fcneign states on ac- 
count of war, from 1793 to 1814, 335- 
338. 

— ~- Financial statement showing 190 
years of peace required to cancel the 
debt caused by 24 years of war, ii. 301 . 
Great productiveness of legacy duty 
importantly assisted in defraying ex- 
pense of war« ii. 317. 

War and peace expenditure, iii. 118, 
119. 

Surplus profits and savings swal- 
lowed up by public expenditure 
during war, iii. 181. 

Ruinous state of finances of the 

kingdom at the termination of the 
French war, ii. 286. 

Decrease in number of male do- 
mestic servants in 1821, owing to 
expense of vrar, iii. 15. 

Great diminution of consumption 

of foreign spirits in 1812 attributable 
to war, iii. 58. 

War of the French Revolution,^ expense 
of, was sustained by manufrcturing 
skill of the people, i. 187. 

Warehousing System.— .Disadvantage- 
ous customs regulations, requiring 
immediate payment of consumption 
duties on importation, previous to 
1803; warehousing system first pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Walpole, in 
1733; first warehousing act pasaad, 
ii. 269, 270. Progress of improved 
system; fiicilities and concessions 
allowed to merchants by subsequent 
regulations, 270-2751 Present system 
less favourable to commerce than it 
is capable of being made, 275. Pri- 
vilege of warehousing goods without 
payment of duty first extended to 
Irmnd in 1824, 875. List of ports in 
the United Kingdom to which it is 
now granted, with date of first con- 
cession to each, 275, 876. Advuktaffes 
of warehousing system in simplify- 
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ing custom-hoiue aeootints and pre- 
venting fraudulent proceedings, 276, 
277. 

Wealth. — (See Accumulation, Pro- 
t)erty, Investments.) 

Weaver, river, account of traffic and 
tonnage dues received, 1801-37, ii. 39. 

Weights and Measures. — ^Parliamentary 
committee in 1790, to investigate the 
subject; another in 1814; in 1818 a 
commission appointed to remedy evils 
of different modes, ii. 87. Act passed 
in 1824 to establish uniformity, ii. 88. 
Description of the new measures, 
ii. 88, 89. More i>erfect measures 
adopted in 1835, ii. 89, 90. Remarks 
on heaped measure, ii. 90. All local 
or customary measures and weights 
abolished. Troy weight retained for 

I>reciou8 metals and precious stones, 
i. 90. Necessity of attention to form 
of measure for grain, ii. 91. 

— — Want of uniformity a neat incon- 
venience, ii. 86, 87. Adherence of 
the French shopkeep^t to the use of 
the old modes, ii. 87. 

West Indies.— Quantities of sugar, mo. 
lasses, rum, coffee, cocoa, pimento, 
exported to the United Kingdom, 
iii. 425. From Antigua alone, 432. 
Slave Trocftf.— Petitions and motions 
in parliament against ; bill for abo- 
lishing, 426. Act for eenend eman- 
cipation, 427. Number of slaves 
whose owners received compensation 
ttota. the grant of 20 millions; average 
rates and total amounts, 428. NumMr 
of slaves emancipated by the Act of 
1833. Proportion belonging to West 
Indies and other colonies, 428. Re- 
marks on circumstances connected 
with the compensation, 429, 430, 431. 

Enumeration of the islands and 

settlements; date of acquisition of 
each ; situation ; population of each, 
white and coloured^ iii. 420, 421. 
Imports, exports, 422, 423. Value of 
imports ana exports; shipping, ton- 
nage, 424, 425. 

Value of exports to, ii. 102-105; 

Remarks on the sugar trade, iii. 

38,39,40,41. 

Whale fishery of New South Wales, iii. 
872. 

Wheat, extreme high price of at com- 
mencement of present century, ii. 
243, 244. 

Quantities imported ttam foreign 

countries, from 1801 to 1835, i. 146, 
147. 

Quantity imported firom Ireland, 

U. 84. 



Wills, number of, proved in England 

and Scotland, in 1841, iii. 126.--(See 

Legacy Duties.) 
Wine.— Quantity of French wine con* 

sumed in the United Kingdom, 1815* 

1841. iU. 64. 

Quantities consumed in Great 

Britain and Ireland, 1801-1841, with 
duties thereon, iii. 61. 

More French wine consumed in 

Denmark, whose population does not 
eoual that of London, than in the 
wnole of the United Kingdom, iii. 63. 

'—— Holland consumes much greater 
relative quantity of French wines 
than England, iii. 64. 

Great decrease in amount of con- 
sumption attributable to excessive 
duties, iii. 63. 

'— Relative ^nsumption in Fiance 
exceeds 70 times that of the United 
Kingdom ; is altogether denied to the 
working man by excessive duties: 
excellent French wine might be pro- 
fitably sold at sixpence per bottle, iii. 
62. Qusntity made in France, 63. 
Excessive duty on French wines, by 
treaty of Methuen, in 1703, greatly 
reduced ; amount of consumption in 
England, 63. 

Of the Cape' of Gk)od Hope, pro- 
duce of, and demand for, has not ful- 
filled expectation, iii. 385, 386. 

might be [produced in Australia 

sufficient for consumption of the 
colonv and for exportation, iii. 373. 

Wool, British, impolitic prohibition of 
exporting it, i. 189, 190. Quantity 
produced, i. 198-200. British long 
combing wool superior in quality to 
foreign, i. 200. Coarser wool pro- 
duced by enlarged size of improved 
breeds, 202. 

Large importations from India; 

extensive and eood pasturage for 
sheep in India, iii. 345. 

Continually increasing importation 

of foreign wool ; no means for ascer- 
taining amount of domestic produce, 
iii. 85. 

Woollen Manufacture.— {See Manufisic- • 
ture.) 

Working classes, comparative condi- 
tion of, at different periods, indiemted 
by amount of consumption of tea» 
coffee, sugar, iii. 49. Resort, when 
depressed by reduced means, to sti- 
mulating drink, which aooounts for 
excise revenue undergoing no dimi- 
nution, even in peritms of long con- 
tinued distress, 49. 

—Dwellings of, not improved equally 
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with those of middle classes, iii. 4, 5. 
Saperior state of, in Sheffield, iii. 6. 
Increased amount of comfort among, 
iii. 3-5. 

Workine classes injuriously affected by 
introduction of new machinery, i. 124, 
1 25. Suggestion of expedient for pro- 
viding unemployed wiUi work, i. 126. 

Advantages of improved condition 

of, to themselves and employers, iii. 
6.7. 

Increase of working classes inhabi- 
ting rated dwellings, iii. 12. 

— — Improvement in manners and 
habits. — (See Manners.) Great im- 
portance and influence of working 
classes as to their state of education, 
iii. 251,252. 

— — Privation and misery of, at com- 
mencement of present century, ii. 
243, 244. 

Want of providence often imputed 

to the i>oor by the ridi who cannot 
appreciate the trials which poverty 
has to undergo, ii. 258, 259. 



Working classes deprived of newspapers 
before reduction of stamps, iii. 307. 

Wine altogether denied to Uie 

working man by excessive duties, 
iii. 62. 

Left in ignorance, are subject to 

the designs of demagogues, iii. 
256. 

Remarks on the complaint of 

surplus population, iii. 256, &c. 

in Ireland, principally want steady 

market for labour, ii. 30. 
In Saxony, wretched condition of, 

ii. 199. 

(See wages. Spitalflelds wea- 
vers^ 

Woven fttbrics, iii. 78-85. 
Wyse, Mr., M.P., his labours in the 
cause of national education, iii. 255. 

YoBKBHias. woollen manufacture, i. 200. 

Young, Arthur, remarkable description 
of me " infernal " road, in his time, 
between Preston and Wigan, ii. 
15. 
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